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PREFACE. 



The United States, next to our own country, form 
the most interesting portion of the world to the British 
people. Besides the ties of a common origin and lan- 
guage, the most snbstantial interests of the two nations 
are intimately twined together, and a close and constant 
intercourse is maintained hetween them. The pecuüar 
institutions of the transatlantic repuhlic — social, political, 
and religious — are yiewed by thinking observers as 
sonrces whence yaluable lessons may be derived on 
questions of govemment and national economy ; while 
its gigantic progress and the vast natural capacities of 
its territory open a prospect to which there is scarcely 
any limit. 

To satisfy the interest attached to this subject in the 
public mind, there appeared room for a work, compris- 
ing, within a moderate compass, a complete and con- 
nected view of the origin, history, and successive 
revolutions of the United States ; their industry 
and commerce; their political, social, and intellectual 
condition. Such an undertaking seemed altogether 
suited to the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, and likely 
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to form the most important portion of that series ; hence 
no effort has been spared to render the present work com- 
.plete and satisfactory. There has indeed been devoted 
to it a degree of research not usual in works of so populär 
a character. For the historlcal department, access has 
been obtamed to cotemporary materials whichescaped the 
inquiries of Chalmers and Grahame, and were inaccessible 
to the still more diligent researches of Mr Bancroft. In 
the survey of existing objects and institutions, while due 
attention was paid to the able relations of British tra- 
vellers, the best native works have been procured and 
studiously consulted. Efforts have thus been made to 
escape the charge — not always perhaps unfounded — 
that British representations of America have been drawn 
only from the passing and perhaps prejudiced remarks 
of foreign observers. 

The First Volume comprises the origin of the Settle- 
ments, and their history down to the declaration of 
independence in 1776. After the eventful and tragical 
expeditions of the Spaniards and French, it relates the 
planting of the successive colonies sent out from Britain ; 
their various fortune and critical adventures ; their 
Indian wars, and gradual rise into great nations. A 
diligent inquiry into early authorities, particularly in 
the rieh coUection of pamphlets presented by George 
III. to the British Museum, has, it is hoped, enabled 
the Author to afford much new Information, and to cor- 
rect material errors respecting the early career of the 
Colonies. Even the history of the Revolution, though 
often already treated, wiU be found to have received some 
important amendments and elucidations. 
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In the Second Volumey the history of the States as an 

independent republic is carried on to the close of the 

last war with Great Brltain. Important lights have 

been derived £rom the copious collection of official 

documents published by Congress, as well as those 

edited by Mr Sparks and other American writers. A 

füll accoont is then given of the plan, establishment, and 

working of that remarkable Constitution by wliich the 

country is govemed. The Statements of Story, Kent, 

De Tocqneville, and varions intelligent travellere, have 

been diligently collated, with the view of forming a 

correct and impartlal estimate. A very copious exhibi- 

tion is next made of the difierent branches of American 

industry, particularly commerce, domestic and foreign ; 

also of the rise and extension of the present extraordi- 

nary System of canals and railways. Füll illustrations 

are given of the banking Operations, which have under- 

gone vicissitudes so striking and so deeply affectiug 

British interests. 

In the Third Volumey attention is directed to the 
American social System, including the State of slavery 
and the arrangements for religious Instruction. This 
brauch labours assuredlv under no defect of materials, 
but is rather " dark with excessive bright." Various 
able British writers have largely contributed to it ; yet 
some, without intending to mislead, have been influenced 
by national and political prepossessions. Our best ef> 
forts have been put forth to draw, from a comparison 
of conflicting statements, sound conclusions on this 
delicate subject. A long chapter is next devoted to 
American literature, which will, it is hoped, be found 
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tolerably comprehcnsive, and to include particulars aiid 
specimens not generally known to British readers. A 
general view is then given, from authentic sonrces, of 
the phy sical character of the region — its geology, zoology, 
and botany. A topographical sketch is added of its vari- 
ous districts, including descriptive accounts of the prin- 
cipal eitles ; and the coantry is particularly considered 
with reference to ihe prospects and plans of British emi- 
grants. The volume concludes with an historical sketch 
of recent events, brought down to the latest period. 

The work is illustrated by portraits and other engrav- 
ingSy several of which are from rare Originals. 

Edinburgh, Ath January 1844. 
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CHAPTEE r. 
Gmeräi Outline and First Discovery, 

dinate—Boimdirias—Eztont— Thme nataral Dirisions-^The 

Degrees of Fertility — Weetem Territory—Rivers— Surfaee 
and Productions^R^on beyond Mis£dssippi— Rooky M^uii- 
tains— RiTen—Character of the Conntry—Fiist Discorery 
by Cabot. 

That vast region which forms the domain of the United 
States comprises by much the largest and most valuable 
portion of the temperate zone of America. The more 
northem regions border upon sterility and desolation ; 
whfle the wuthem, amid the splendour derived £rom 
luxuriant fertility and mlneral treasures, labour under 
a cllmate unMendly to the feelings and health of Euro- 
peans. This territoiy, extending oTer twenty-seven de- 
g:iee8 of latitude, includes sitnations fitted for the pro« 
dactions, not only of temperate, but also of aiotio and 
eyen of tropical climates ; while it is exempted from 
most of the eyils incidental to these last* 

It is not proposed here to traee more than a general 
outline, preparatory to the subaeqnent account of this 
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18 GENERAL OUTLINE AND FIRST DISCOYERT. 

lemarkable commonwealth ; reserving for a subsequent 
pari of the work a more detailed account of the geo- 
graphica! and physical characters of the country. 

Its boundary on the east is the Atlantic coast, extend- 
ing ahnest due south-south-west, i^om the river St Croix 
on the border of New Branswick, to Cape Tancha, the 
remotest point in Florida. On the south it has the 
Gulf of Mexico, as far west as the river Sabine, which 
separates it from Texas. On the north it is divided from 
British America, first by the St Croix having on its 
other side New Brunswick ; then by a line partly near 
partly along the St John, from a point on whose upper 
conrse the march is carried almost direct to the sources 
of the Connecticut. Thence it runs in a straight course 
towards the St Lawrence, which it touches at St Regis, 
about sixty miles above Montreal. The line is then drawn 
through the middle of that river, and of the successive 
great lakes, Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Superior, from 
which last it runs to the Lake of the Woods, and then 
along the 49th degree of north latitude towards the Paci- 
fic ; but its final termination, amid unoocupied regions, 
is still involved in some controversy. The westem 
boundary presents yet greater difl&culties, the very prin- 
ciples on which it shoiüd be determined being stiU un- 
decided. American writers generally extend it to the 
ocean ; yet the country bordering on it is admitted by 
themselves to be nearly a Terra Incognita ; and under 
present circumstances, the Bocky Mountains appear the 
very farthest limit that can be admitted. Even it com- 
prises immense tracts without a single abode tenanted 
by their Citizens ; and the 96th degree of longitude 
probably includes the whole ränge of actual inhabita- 
tion, with even many unoccupied intervals. 

The area of the United States territory, taken in its 
widest sense, as extending to the Pacific, is estimated 
by Mr Darby at 2,257,374 Square miles.* Within the 

* View of the Unitod States, Hisiorical, Geographical, and 
Statistical. By WiUiam Barby. 18mo,p]uladelpJSiia,1828,p.57. 
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more limited ränge of the Rocky Mountains, he has 
fonned with seeming care the following estimate : — 

Sq. Miles. 

Basins of the Atlantic slope 251,250 

... oftheLakes.. 110,500 

... of the Mississippi 1,099,000 

... of the Gulfof Mexico 144,240 

1,604,990* 

If we take the area already formed into states, which 
inclndes nearly all of any value that is actually pos- 
sessed, we shall find it not to exceed the following : — 

Sq. Miles. 

Maine 32,194 

New Hampshire 8,700 

Vermont 9,380 

Massachusetts 7,335 

Connecticut 5,050 

Rhode Island 1,200 

New York 46,500 

Pennsylyania 47,000 

New Jersey 7,870 

Delaware 2,100 

Maryland 10,000 

Columbia district 100 

Virginia 66,000 

North Carolina 50,000 

South CaroUna 33,000 

Georgia 61,000 

Alabama 51,770 

Louisiana 48,220 

Mississippi 51,000 

Tennessee 43,265 

Kentucky 37,680 

Ohio 40,000 

Indiana 34,000 

Iflinois 58,900 

Michigan ^ 34,000t 

Missouri 63,000 

Arkansas 121,340 

970,604t 

• Ibid. pp. 254-256, 296-297. 

t There has been connected with this State, for temporary 
purposes, a region inmroperly called the North-west Territory, 
which contains 140,000 Square mües. 

X Collected firom varions places in Darby. 1 
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This region is divided by nature into three grand belts« 

1. That between the Atlantic and the Alleghany 
Mountains. 

2. That between these mountains and the Mississippi. 

3. That west of the Mississippi. 

The first is distinguished by the conspicuous features 
of ocean on one side and mountains on the other. The 
coast, as already observed, Stretches in an almost con- 
tinuoas line south-south- west, from its northem point to 
Florida, through fifteen degrees of latitude. Though so 
uniform in its general direction, it is broken in its centre 
by two very deep inlets, the Chesapeake and Delaware. 
In New England, it is variegated by the winding pen- 
insula of Cape Cod ; in New York, by Long Island and 
its Sounds. South ward, the outline is much more entire ; 
so that the principal harbours there are formed only by 
the outlets of great rivers. 

The Alleghany Mountains, the opposite boundary of 
this ränge, extend in a line similarly continuous, yet not 
exactly parallel. Their direction, instead of south- 
south-west, is almost due south-west, Hence, while, at 
the northem point, they present their cliflfe to the waves 
of the ocean, their southem portion recedes always far- 
ther into the interior, leaying at last an intervening piain 
of 200 or 300 miles in extent. Yet it is curious, that the 
general height of the land which divides the river-courses 
does not coincide with their direction, but is nearly 
parallel to the Atlantic coast. Thus the more northerly 
streams rise on the westem side of the mountains, and 
find or form a p£U9sage through their rocky recesses.* 

It is however in this northem part that the Alleghany 
reaches its highest elevation. The leading groups 
bear local names, the principal being the White Moun- 
tains in Hampshire, the Green Mountains in Vermont, 
and the Catskill in the back territory of New York. 
Mount Washington in the first is estimated, by Captain 
Fartridge, at 6600 feet ; Keldington Peak, in the 

* Darby, pp. 64, 65. 
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seoond, at 3924 ; and Round Top, in the third, at 3804. 
The southem ränge, beyond the Hudson, is decidedly 
lower, its highest pinnacle bemg considered by the same 
obseiYeT as not exceeding 3000 feet. The best known 
part is that behmd Virginia, named the Blue Ridge ; 
yet its highest point is stated at only 1908 feet.* The 
loftier portion in the north is composed chiefly of primi- 
tive rocks, and contains vast Stores of iion, with valuable 
marbles ; while the more remote hillstowardsthe south 
are almost entirely limestone, and the Pennsylvanian 
part contains an. extensive deposit of anthiacite or bitu- 
minous coal.t In Carolina and Geoigia there are gold 
mines of considerable value. 

The mountains, thus pervading the territory of the 
United States, place within view of its people a great 
variety of noble and beautifal scenery. Without in- 
deed rivalling the stupendous grandeur of the Alps, the 
Andes, or the Himnüdeh, they perhaps equal m this 
respectanychainsofsecondarymagnitude. Thenorthem 
lidges, covered with immense foreste, present scenes of 
savage grandeur, rising to sublimity. Mount Wash- 
ington, for the greater part of its acclivity, is clothed 
with woods, above which rises a naked and rocky sum- 
mit, commanding a prospect of immense extent and 
magnifioence.j; A chasm in the White Mountains, 
called the Notch, is described by Dwight as an object 
almwt unique, the masses of granite towering up on 
each side in the most abrupt and picturesque forms; 
while a beautiful cascade, from a height of 800 feet, 
pouiB down a stream of bumished 8ilver.§ These 
elevations are said to enclose many picturesque lakes ; 
but this feature oocurs on a great scale only in those 
named Greorge and Champlain, near the borders of 



* Silliman's Jonmal. 

f Travels in New England and New York. By Timothy 
Dwiffht, S. T. D., LL. D., 4 vols 8vo, Lond. 1834, vol. i. pp. 
10, 11. 

X Siüiman'B JonmaL 

§ Dwight, vol. ü. pp. 134, 135, 281. 
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Canada. The former, with its lofiy mountains, varied 
shores, and numerous Islands, is considered as constitut- 
ing the finest object in any pari of the States.* The 
southem hüls, though on a smaller scale, exhibit on 
their steep and rocky sides many very striking aspects. 
Such in Virginia is the natural bridge, a mass of rock 
thrown over a cleft two miles long, and above 200 feet 
deep, with walls so perpendicular, that from the parapet 
a plummet may be let £Edl to the bottom. Amid these 
lower groups, too, the luxuriance of Vegetation, the 
limpid streams dancing in Serpentine couTses,orthrough 
the finest trees, shrubs, wild roses, and vines, with the 
carpet of moss and creeping plants, make the whole 
country resemble a delicious garden.f 

The rivers of this country cannot attain a first rate 
magnitude, since, even when they rise beyond the Alle- 
ghany, it is from land little more than 200 miles dis- 
tant ; yet they roll down abundant streams, and form at 
their estuaries fine bays, with excellent harbours. The 
northem states are in this respect peculiarly favoured. 
Maine is watered by the Penobscot and Kennebec, 
ample currents, navigable respectively to the extent of 
sixty and forty miles ; but the numerous Islands at their 
mouths create serious obstacles. In New Hampshire the 
small Fiscataqua expands into the convenient harbour 
of Fortsmouth ; and the Merrimac, much larger, has 
become navigable to Concord, nearly a hundred miles 
from the sea. Massachusetts has no river which runs 
more than twelve miles ; though the deep bay on which 
are situated Boston, Salem, and other excellent ports, 
afFords vast commercial advantages. The Connecticut, 
in a long course irom the frontier of Canada, waters a 
beautifal and fertile Valley, forming the state bearing its 
name. But all the northem rivers are surpassed in im- 



• Dwight, vol. iii. pp. 336, 337. Trayels in America, in the 
years 1827 and 1828. By Captain Basil Hall, 3 vols 12mo, 
Edin. 1829, vol. ii. pp. 2, 3. 

t TroUope (Mrs), Domestic Manners of the Amerioans, 2 
vols 12mo,Lond. 1832, vol. i. pp. 271, 272. 
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portance by the Hudson, firom being navigable for large 
veasels up to Albany; from having its source iu the 
westem Valley on a level with the lakes ; and on ac- 
oount of the islands which enclose the noble roadstead 
and harbour of New York.* 

From the northem monntains also desoend two im- 
portant streams, the Delaware and Susquehaima; the 
first &lling into the great bay bearing its name, the 
other into the still more spacious one of the Chesa- 
peake. This last reoeives from the west the broader 
Potomac, fed by numerous tributarles from the lower 
ränge of the Blue Mountains. It passes Washington, 
the capitaly to which ships of the largest bürden can 
ascend. Lower down, tiie James teiminates in the 
same bay, after running through the fine vales of Vir« 
ginia, with a navlgable Channel of 320 miles.t 

The more southerly livers rise from the same ridge, 
and traverse aplain of considerable breadth, so that they 
bave generally an unbroken course. Parting, howeyer, 
into alluvial branches, they are extremely shallow, with 
bars at their mouths, and thus of inferior value for com- 
merce. The Boanoke, though running not less than 310 
miles, 18 only navigable for sloops one-fifkh of its extent. 
Cape Fear river is smaller, but rendered important by 
the emporia of Wilmington and Fayetteville. The 
Pedee and Santee, with several large ^butaries^ roll a 
long current through the interior, but have very ob- 
structed Communications with the sea. The Ashley 
and Cooper unite in forming at Charleston Üie best 
harbour upon this coast. St Helena Sound has an en- 
trance eight miles wide, receiving the North and South 
£disto and the Combahee, yet without a depth of water 
Bufficient for commercial purposes. The Savannah, 
desc^iding from elevated sources contiguous to those of 
the Tenneasee, enjoys a direct Channel navigable all the 
way to the sea, with seventeen feet at its bar, forming the 

• Darby,pp. 188, 189, 183, 184, 177, 161, 136-153. 
t Ibid. p.123-126, 110, 107. 
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valnable port bearing its name. Farther south ran the 
nearly parallel streams of the Ogeechee, the Alatamaha ; 
then the St Mary's, with a spacious opening and twenty 
feet water over Üie bar ; but in the present State of the 
countiy none of these rivers are of much unportance.* 

The fertility of this long belt varies greatly with tem- 
perature and Situation. The New England States, in a 
colder climate, and traversed by primitive chalns, have 
a rugged surface, better fitted for pasturage than agricul- 
ture, and scarcely suited for any grain, except maize or 
oats. The people, who depend chiefly upon timber, 
fishery, and commerce, through their persevering in- 
dustry soon placed themselves in advance of the rest of 
the Union. New York and Pennsylvania have tracts well 
adapted for wheat and other valuable grains ; yet much 
of their soll, too, is unproductive. Virginia and Mary- 
land are more highly favoured, having fine plains nobly 
watered, and yielding excellent com, with the valuable 
addition of tobacco. The Carolinas and Georgia have a 
still wider surface, and noble rivers ; but, owing to the 
very uniform level, are in many parts arid, and in some 
swampy. The climate, though rather too bot for grain. 
is well fitted for rice and cotton. Florida is still in a 
very rüde State. 

We now tum to the westem belt, between the Alle- 
ghany and the Mississippi, which wears an extremely 
different aspect. This mighty stream, rising nearly in 
the northem frontier, traverses the whole in an almost 
uniform course southward to the Gulf of Mexico. This 
direction, combined with that of the Alleghany to the 
south-west, causes an arrangement of sur&ce directly 
the reverse of that which obtains in the eastem states. 
Here the principal piain, and one remarkably spacious, 
lies in the north, forming the firuitful states of Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. Its distinctive character 
indeed is derived from its rivers. The Ohio, with its 
tributaries the Wabash from the north, the Cumberland 



• Darby, p. 89-101. 
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and Tennessee from the south, forma one of the noblcsf 
baams on the face of the earth, Farther north, too, is a ^^ 
TBlnable piain traversed by the Illinois. South of Ten- 
nessee the mountains approach the river and bbttoy/ 
greatly the intervenmg Valley ; but they terminate soon 
after, leaying on the south the states of Mississippi and 
Alabama, flat and swampy, bnt rieh in tropical produc- 
tions,'particularly cotton. 

This belt, though not quite so fertile as is sometimes re- 
presented, rivals in that respect any region on the globe.* 
It has, indeed, a surface of a somewhat peculiar character. 
Forests very generally clothe the uncultivated tracts of 
the westem world ; but those of America are said to 
display a grandeur of form and size, a magnificent pro- 
dig^ty of growth, and a depth of verdure not elsewhere 
Seen. The trees in many instances rise to a stupendous 
height, like columns, not spreading out into branches, 
but having their trunks clothed with a rieh drapery of 
ivy, vines, and other creepers. Underwood is generally 
wanting ; yet certain moist tracts are crowded with a 
particulfurly dense species called cane brakes, almost im- 
penetrable to man, and the retreat of bears and panthers. 
When the forests are cut down, the soll proves most 
firuitftil in every species of produce. The gay name of 
prairies was given by the French to a particular tract, 
bearing some analogy to the steppes of Asia and the 
llanoe of the Orinoco. Abounding in Springs, they are too 
wet to admit of the growth of trees, but are overspread 
with long thick grass, mingled with numberlessflowering 
shrabs of the most delicate scents and hues. Where 
not excessi\rely moist, they can without much toil be re- 
claimed, and converted into good pasturage, or even com« 
fields. The barrens scarcely deserve such an appellation, 
being esteemed of second or third rate fertility. Un- 
dulating ground, with low hills of peculiar form, is 
herefthinly sprinkled with trees, but covered with rank 
gnaty through which a rill of muddy water sluggishly 

* Darby, p. 298, &o. 
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meanders. Though of very uninviting aspect, they can, 
wiihout much difficulty, be made into good feeding, 
land for the iarger species of cattle. The name of bot- 
toms Ib given to the alluvial margins, partially inundated, 
of the great rivers, especially the Mississippi. The soil 
here, at once rieh, loose, and Mahle, yields most luxu- 
riant crops either of com or grass ; bat the coontry is in- 
convenient and unhealthy. We may mention also, as 
diversifying the scenery, saU licks ; for, from Onondaga 
in New York to Louisiana, it is impossible to dig to any 
depth into the earth without finding water impregnated 
with that mineral. In a thousand places it bubbles up 
in Springs, which, even in dreary wastes, produce a circle 
of brilüant verdure. Such spots are haunted by the 
bison, the elk, and other wild animals, which crop the 
grass and lick with delight the saline particles.* 

The third belt is of mach greater extent, and all its fea- 
tures present themselves on a still grander scale. West- 
ward fröm the Mississippi, a piain 700 or 800 miles in 
breadth Stretches to the Rocky Mountains. That long 
continuous chain is decidedly the lofbiest of any north 
of Mexico, having one peak estimated at 12,000 feet 
high. Thence flow across to the central trunk a series 
of tributary rivers, which in number and magnitude 
have scarcely a parallel on the globe. Missouri, the 
Chief, from its Springs on the very crest of the Rocky 
Mountains, has a course of about 3000 miles before its 
junction with the Mississippi. The latter, having at 
this point flowed only 1200, ought, it might be pre- 
sumed, to yield its claim to be considered the main 
stream, especially as its waters then lose their trans- 
parency, and share the turbid character of the Iarger 
body with which they are united. There is a farther 
course of 1260 miles to the Gulf of Mexico, making, 
from the head of the Missouri, a line of not less than 
4260. In its early progress it receives the Yellowstone 

• Flint (Timothy), Geography of the Missiscdppi Valley, 
Tol. i. p. 25-29. 
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which has already flowed 1100 miles ; the Platte, which 
has nm 1000; and the Kansas afteracourseof 900. The 
nnited stream leceives the Arkansas^ 2000 miles long, 
and the Red River, 1500. It has heen computed that 
the region between the Alleghany and the Rocky Moun- 
tains contains 23,000 miles of navigable wateis ; yet this 
▼ast belt ia by no means equally valuable wiüi those 
smaller ones previously described. The great rivers, no 
doubt, have verdant and fertile borders, but they soon 
pasB into arid and naked plains, covered in some places 
with sands like those of Arabia.* The portion, howe ver, 
extending nearly 200 miles westward of the Mississippi, 
shares in a good measore the fertility of the region on 
its eastem side. It has accordingly been occupied and 
formed into the states of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Mis- 
souri, with the recently settled territory of Iowa. 

The coast of the United States, notwithstanding its 
proximity to Europe, was not the earliest discovered 
part of the New World. The course of Columbus led 
him to Guanahani, one of the eastem Bahamas, thence 
to Hispaniola, and in bis subsequent researches, still 
farther towards the south and west. In 1497, John 
Cabot, from Bristol, arrived at Newfoundland, or more 
probably Labrador ; but no intimation is afibrded of his 
having sailed to any distance along the coast. In 1498, 
however, his son Sebastian, with two vessels, made a 
most extensive survey, beginning in the latitude of 56^, 
and terminating, it is said, in that of the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, or about 36°. This must have brought him to 
the mouth of the Chesapeake, or even of Albemarle 
Sound ; and it is impossible not to regret that no details 
should be extant of this memorable voyage. He soon 
affcer sought the Service of the Spanish monarch, and 
was created a member of the Council of the Indies. In 
1517, he is again found employed, though only as second 
to Sir Thomas Pert, in an expedition from England, by 

♦ Darby, p. 310-321. 
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which the exploration of Hudson's Bay was certaiiily 
eJBPected, though not actively foUowed up. Retuming 
to Spain, he was promoted to the rank of chief pilot of 
that kingdom, and sailing under its flag made the im- 
poftant discovery of the Bio de la Plata. Lastly, at an 

' advanced age, being again in flngland, he was nominated 

grand pilot, and govemor of the Company of Merchant 
Adventurers, in which capacity he drew up Instructions 
for Sir Hugh Willoughby*s north-eastem expedition.* 

: He appears to have ranked second to Columbus among 

the navigators of that age, superior in science, and 
rivalling him in enterprise, gallantry, and honourable 
feeling. 

♦ Edinburgh Cabinet Library, No. IX., Tytler's Northern 
CoaBts of America, p. 26-32. A Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, 
8to, Lond. 1836, pp. 25, 28, 32. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Spaniah ExpedituuM» 

This Region not discoyered by Columbuff — Ponce de Leon 
reaches Florida — Other Expeditions— Narvaez undertakes 
to oonqner the Coantry — His Ck)ntests with the Natiyes — 
Obliged to retum to the Coast — His Party oonstruct Vessels 
— Their Disastrons Wreck — Alvaro travels westward — 
Reaohes Mexico — Fernando de Soto» Appointed Adelantado 
of Florida-^Deparftnre from Cadiz-^Landing— Various Con- 
flicta — Enters G«orgia — ^Reaches the Gold Coantry in Caro- 
lina — Retums to the Coast — Battle of Manyila — Marches into 
the Western Territory— Winters among the Chickasaws— 
Crosses the Mississippi— Obliged to retnm — ^Reaches the 
Menth of the Red RiYer— His Death— His Companions fail 
in proceeding by Land — Oonstruct VesselsT-Voyage down 
the Mississippi — Arrival in Mezioo—Cancello. 

Spain canied ofiP the first and great prizes of transatlan- 
tic disooYeiy. The wise or fortunate resolution of Isa- 
bella to patronlse Columbus, conveyed to her a dominion 
over empiies of almost boundleas extent, and rieh in 
those treasnres which mankind moat eagerly coYet. 
That nayigator, on fiist viewing the American coast at 
Guanahanl, was not yery distant from Florida ; bat the 
hope of a passage to the East Indies, and other circum- 
stflöices^ induoed him to steer in a south and south- westem 
direction. All the great Islands of the archipelago ha4^ 
been dlscoYeredy the coast of Terra Firma examined, amf 
Nnnez de Baiboa had obtained his celebrated prospect of 
the Pacificy before the Spaniards even sospected the ex- 
istence of that vast region which now forms the United 
States. It was bronght into yiew by accidental and 
somewhat singalar incidents. 
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Juan Ponce de Leon, after distinguishing himself in 
ihe wajs of Grenada, had embarked with Columbus in 
bis seoond voyage. He then added greatly to his repu- 
tation, and being intrusted by Ovando, tbe govemor, 
with a command in tbe eastem pari of Hispaniola, had an 
opportanity of observing the rieh aspect of the adjacent 
shores of Porto Rico. Having proposed to his superior 
officer to conquer it, he was allowed a body of troops to 
try his fortune. In this he completely succeeded, and 
obtained gold, not in the expected abandance, but to a 
considerable amount ; being accnsed, however, of those 
cnielties which were much too familiär to the Spanish 
adventurers. His claims as govemor being also con- 
sidered as conflicting with those of Columbus^ he with- 
drew, and obtained in compensation Bimini, one of the 
Bahamas which lay nearest to the continent. 

Here an object very different from conquest or plun- 
der engrossed the whole soul of the warlike yeteran. In 
an age of comparative ignorance, and after witnessing 
so many wonders, his mind was prepared to credit 
almost any extravagance. Ponce de Leon had somehow 
imbibed the füll belief, that on one of those insular 
shores there existed a fountain endued with such mira- 
culous virtue, that any man, however wom out with 
age, who should have once dipped himself in its waters, 
would rise restored to the fiül bloom and vigour of 
youth. In this delusive search, he beat about restlessly 
from shore to shore, landing at every point, and plunging 
into eveiy stream, however shallow or muddy, in the 
vain hope of springing up in this blissful State of reno- 
vation. On the oontrary, his eager and incessant activ- 
ity under a buming sun, brought upon him, it is said, 
all the infirmities of a premature old age ; and accord- 
ing to Oviedo, instead of a second youth, he arrived at a 
second chlldhood, never after displaying lus former 
energy of thought or action. 

Extraordlnary exertions, even when misapplied, com- 
monly lead to something. While the Spaniard was 
sailing in every direction after his miraculous fountain^ 
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he came unexpectedly, on the 27th March 1512, in 
sight of aa extensive country, hitherto unkno wn. Mag- 
nificent forests, intenningled with flowering shrabs, 
exhibited so gay an aspect, that he named it Florida. 
He landed on the 8th April near the present site of St 
Aagostine ; and notwithstanding the dangers of nariga- 
tion amid the yiolent currents produced hj the gulf- 
stream mnning among the islands, he spent a consid- 
erable time in tracing its outline, and finally rounded 
the southem point. Thus, though still supposing it to 
be an Island, he ascertained that it must be both large 
and important. 

This great discoYery seems to hare weaned the mind 
of the Spanish chief from his engrossing chimera. He 
repaired to Porto Rico, and thence to Spain, laid before 
the hing the particnlars of the new country, and oh- 
tained permission to conquer and rule it under the pom- 
pons tiüe of adelantado. A considerable time, however, 
was consamed in preparations ; and while thus busied, 
he was obliged to engage in suppressing an insurrection 
among the Caribs. This contest was att^ided with re- 
Terses, by which he lost much of his reputation ; and 
nine years elapsed before he could conduct two ships to his 
proniised dominion, While planning a site for a colony, 
he was snrprised by a large body of Indiana ; his men 
were completely routed, and himself severely wounded 
by an arrow. As these people were never able afterwards 
to cope in the field with Spanish troops, this disaster may 
lead US to suspect that he really had lost his former 
military talent. Haying regained the ship, he sailed to 
Cuba, where he soon after died of lüs wound.* 

The fate of Ponce de Leon for a considerable time dis- 
couraged all such ädventurers. The coast was, however, 
visited by individual merchants ; and Diego Miruelo is 
Said to have made repeated voyages from Cuba, ob- 

♦ Herrera, dec. i. üb. ix. c. x.-xii. Oviedo ap. Ramnsio, 
tom. iii. pp. 146, 147. A History of the United States, hj 
George Bancroft, 3 Yola. 8yo, Boston, 1834, 1837, 1841, vol. i. 
p. 36-39. 
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tainlng, among other commodities, some gold, which 
confirmed the delusive ideas entertained of its wealth. 
Femandez, Grijalva, and Garay made surveys of some 
extent along the southem coast, but without reaching 
Florida, or connecting their discoveries with that of De 
Leon. The idea of Island which the Spaniards had at 
finst attached to the country, gave way before additional 
intelligence and the assurances of the natives ; and it 
became evident that a vast expanse of land lay in this 
direction. They, aocordingly, from thenceforth claimed 
as Florida the whole continent of North America, in- 
duding even Quebec. But this pretension, being en- 
countered by the rivalry of more active European na- 
tions, could not be enforced ; and, at no distant pcriod, 
another sway and other names were establiahed ovcr 
nearly the whole of this vast ränge of territory.* 

The knowledge, however, that such countries existed 
was tumed to a cruel account by Spanish avidity. 
Slaves to cultivate the rieh soll of the Antilles becftme an 
early object of demand, and could be procured £rom these 
savage coasts : hence a Company was formed, and Lucas 
Vazquez de Ayllon was sent with two ships on this 
neüärious mission. He reached South Carolina, entered 
the river Combahee, which he named Jordan, and 
experienced the usual facility of a stranger, in opening 
a friendly intercourse with the natives. After the 
usual interchange of Visits and friendship, they were 
easily lured in crowds on board tlie vessel ; when, in 
the height of their confidence, the treacherous Spaniard 
set sail, and stood for the West Indies. Yet the crime 
was nearly abortive; — one of the ships sunk, and 
sickness thinned greatly the number of captives in the 
other.f 

Another expedition, with a more legitimate design, 
was undertaken by Stephen Gomez, a Portuguese, who 
had been a companion of the great Magellan. Between 

• Bancroft, voL i. pp. 34-41, 67, &c. 
t Ibid. vol. i. pp. 41, 42. 
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the couniries hiiherto explored and Baccalaos, or the 
Codfish Island, as Newfoundland was then termed,.there 
extended a vast space, within which there might still 
exist the eagerly desired passage to Hindostan. Gromez, 
employed by the conncil of the Indies, appears by the 
meagre narratives extant to have sailed northward to 
the latitudes of 40° and 41 °. He consequently discovered 
New York, and part of New England, which are desig- 
nated in early Spanish maps as the *' Land of Gomez." 
Finding the continnlty of coast still imbroken, he gave 
np the pursuit, bat endeavoured to compensate his fEulure 
by the measnre, not only unauthorized, but expresaly 
pTohibited, of enslaving a number of the natives, — a stcp 
which served only to increase the ridicule attached to 
the abortive issue of an expedition from which very 
sanguine hopes had been chenshed.* 

Meantime the attention of mankind was almost whoUy 
engrossed by the exploits of Cortez in Mexico, — a region 
80 vast that it might almost be called an empire, and 
abounding beyond any yet known in the predous metals. 
With reference to his success, a desire naturally arose to 
effect. a similar achievement elsewhere. Florida was as 
extensive ; and no reason was yet known why it should 
not be eqnally rieh. Pamphilo de Narvaez, the unfor- 
tnnate rival of Cortez, first sought it as a theatre of glory 
and wealth. He had been employed by the govemor of 
Cnba to seize and snpersede that chief, whom he equalled 
in valouT, bat by no means in pradence and condact« 
He was sarprised, wounded, and completely defeated, 
apon which most of his troops went over to his adversary. 
He possessed still, however, safficient inflaence to obtain 
the means of trying his fortune on another field. He 
was invested in Spain with the title of adelantado of 
Florida, which incladed the fimctions of general and 
govemor, giving aathority at once to conquer and rule 
that territory.t 

* Bancroft, vol. i. p. 43. 

t The only original narrative of this expedition is hj Alraro 
Nonezy called alSo Cabeca de Vaca, who accompanied it as 
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Narvaez, in June 1527, sailed firom St Lucar with an 
annament of five vessels and 600 men. At Dominica, 
however, 140 of the number were induced, hy promises 
held out hy the settlers, and probably by a dread of what 
they might encounter, to stop short. The Commander 
then proceeded to complete bis equipments at St Jago 
de Cuba ; but, being therö assaüed by a tremendous 
hurricane, which shattered all and completely destroyed 
one of the vessels, bis force was reduced to 400 men and 
eighty horses. 

On- the 20th February 1528, with his four remaining 
ships, he set sail, and after coasting along Cuba, where 
he sttffered severely from a violent tempest, leffc the 
Havannah for Florida. He landed in April at a point 
difficult to ascertain, but probably near the Bay of 
Spiritu Santo, where was a village of some importance, 
with a house large enough to contain 800 persons. Nar- 
vaez, in the usual domineering manner of his country- 
men, hoisted the emperor's Standard, demanding to it 
implicit Submission. The natives used at once entreaties 
and threats to induce the Spaniards to depart ; and when 
these failed, they retreated into the interior. At another 
village there was found a number of omamented chests 
for the interment of the dead, which being fancied to 
imply something idolatrous, were, with their contents, 
reduced to ashes ; a proceeding which must have deeply 
imbittered the minds of the Indians. The view of some 
rieh cloths, and particularly of golden omaments, con- 
tinued to feed the extravagant hopes of the invaders. 

It was now necessary to consider their course with 
care. The vessels were in an open roadstead ; and Mi- 
ruelo, who had undertaken to pilot them to a secure 
harbour, declared himself out of his reckoning, and quite 
ignorant where to steer. Alvaro Nunez, the narrator, 

treasurer. Thoueh bearing marks of crednlity and exaggera- 
tion, which have oeen too severely criticised, there appears no 
room to doubt its general correctness. It was first published 
in Barcia's Historiadores Primitivos del Nuevo Mundo, tom. ü. 
p. 1*43 1 and is translated by Ramosio, vol. üi. p. 260-276. 
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adyised the Commander to reimbark, and sail onwards 
tili he should find a fertile country and a safe Station to 
retreat on, if necessary. Narvaez, however, inspired by 
that lash yalour which had already cost him so dear, 
and with the general concurrence of his men, deter- 
mined to push at once into the interior; disdainfiilly 
telling Alvaro, that since this step appeared to him so 
perilous, he might consult his own safety by taking 
Charge of the fieet. The latter indignantly replied, 
that though he never hoped again to see the ships, he 
wonld rather share every extremity than desert his 
brave companions or allow his honour to be tamished. 

On the Ist May 1528, the Spaniards, 300 streng, with 
only forty horses — ^the rest having perished on ship- 
board — set forth to explore the depths of this vast con- 
tinent. Appalachen, at a great distance from the shore, 
was pointed out as the spot where they would find in 
abundance the objects of their eager desire. Fifteen 
days were passed without seeing a liabitation ; and their 
small stock of biscuit and pork being quickly consumed, 
they could subsist only on the fruit of wild palm-trees. 
Oppressed by toil and exhaustion, they had to cross broad 
and rapid rivers, in the course of which Juan Yelasquez, 
one of their boldest and bravest leaders, sunk with his 
horse and was drowned. Having come to a tribe hostile 
to Appalachen, they were encouraged and fiimished with 
guides. The read, however, was in many places mountain- 
ous and marshy ; and the Indians, when observed, either 
fled, or met them with showers of arrows. At length, 
affcer a £atiguing march of fifty-seven days, they arrived 
in view of a village, which was announced as the object 
of their search. It was hailed with rapture, as at once 
the end of so many teils, and the folfilment of the most 
brilliant expectations. 

Alvai'O was sent to take possession of the place, which 
he easily efiPected, finding only women and children ; the 
men being probably on a hunting excursion. The latter 
Boon retumed, and not a little dissatisfied at seeing their 
abodes thus tenanted^ discharged a volley of arrows, which 
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merely killed a Spanish horse ; and, onable to withstand 
regulär troops, they feil back, and retumed two days 
after in a pacific guise, entreating the restoration of their 
families. This was granted ; but the seizure of a cacique, 
and continued exclusion from their homes, kept up the 
Irritation. They made two successive attacks, and, 
though easily beaten off, retreated with llttle loss. 

Here the Spaniards soon discovered that the brilliant 
hopes which had lured them were completely delusive. 
Tlüree expeditions showed the country beyond to be 
rugged and marshy, with entangledforests and huge fallen 
trees encumbering every path. The Indians, though 
unable to face them in the iield, could not be dislodged 
from the woods and bogs^ whence they made desultory 
attacks, cutting off stragglers, and causing great scarcity 
of prov isions. The cacique, still a prisoner, assured the in- 
vaders, that the ferther north they proceeded, they would 
find the inhabitants fewer and the routes more difficult. 
Inquiring then what lay to the south, they were in- 
formed that in nine days they would reach Ante, near 
the coast, which afforded maize in abundance. So com- 
fortable did this prospect appear, that, renouncing all 
their splendid hopes of gold and conquest, they deter- 
mined to proceed to the better cultivated country. 

The joumey proved more perüous than had been an- 
ticipated. The marshes were very deep ; and as they 
struggled through one, with the water up to their 
breasts, the whole body of Indians rushed from an am- 
bush, and poured upon them clouds of arrows. These 
being very long, and discharged with extreme precision, 
caused many severe wounds, and, in some cases, imme- 
diäte death. The assailants, tall, naked, and moving with 
wonderfiil swiftness, appearedalmost supematural beings. 
The Spaniards remained helpless marks for the deadly 
missiles, tili extricated from the marsh, when they found 
it still difhcult to keep the foe at a distance, and were 
finally relieved only by the enemy's weapons being ex- 
hausted. They then proceeded without farther obstacle 
to Ante, whence the inhabitants had fled ; büt a valuable 
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Store of xnaize was foimd. Another day brought them to 

a river openüig into a broad ann of the sea. This Mr 

Bancroft considersPensacola; but it appears to iis much 

more probable that it was the bay of Appalachlcola. The 

route through the peninsula could scarcely have deviated 

much from north ; Appalachen was probably in the in- 

terior &oia the great bay still bearing its name ; and 

the marcb of nine days south from thence could hardly 

have carried them farther west than the great stream 

just specified, — ^the passage of which, too, had it occurred, 

must haye formed a prominent feature in the narrative. 

Their Situation now involved not only the extinction 

of all their past hopes, but the most gloomy presages as 

to their fiiture fate. Nearly a third of their number had 

perished ; and disease rapidly spreading, quite imfitted 

the survivors for the long and laborious march to the 

ships. After much consultation, there appeared no re- 

source but to construct barks and sail along the coast ; 

and no task could well appear more hopeless for men pos- 

sessing neither knowledge, nor imj^ements, nor mate- 

rials of the art : it had this only recommendation, that 

eyery thing eise was utterly desperate. They called upon 

heayen for aid, and also upon necessity the mother of in- 

yention. WiÜi wooden pipes and skins a pair of bellows 

was constructedy and a man somewhat skilled in smith- 

work conyerted their stirraps, spurs, and cross-bows into 

nailSy saws, and hatchets. Their ^rts, cut open and sewed 

together, were formed into sails ; the juice of a species 

of pine seryed for tar, the woolly part of the palm-tree 

for oakum, and its twisted fibres for rope. The work 

was prosecuted with such activity, that, between the 4th 

August and 20th September, fiye boats were prepared, 

into each of which forty or iifby persons could with 

difficulty be crowded. Li this plight it behoyed them 

tosail. 

After seyen days, they somewhat improyed their 
aocommodation, by seizing fiye Indian canoes ; but at 
the end of thirty days, without means of landing or 
refreshment, they feit teyerely the scarcity of food and 
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water. They discovered and debarked at a village, where 
they were hospitably welcomed ; but a midnight attack 
by hostile savages forced them to retreat with great 
loss. Another populous place was abandoned owing to 
a quarrel with the inhabitants. Their Situation became 
more and more critical ; the provisions drew near a 
close ; and the barks, shattered by severe gales, could 
scarcely be got forward. As Narvaez pushed before the 
rest, Alvaro called to him for orders ; but he replied, that 
the time was past for giving or reeeiving instructions ; 
every man must save himself as he could. Having the 
best manned vessel, he was soon out of sight ; but this 
reckless selfishness availed him nothing, and they had 
reason to believe that he miserably perished. 

Alvaro sailed on with two of the remaining barks ; but 
the crews were so exhausted, that on the evening of the 
fourth day they feil down half-dead. Happily next 
moming the sound of breakers announced land, which 
they reached in a boat, and having cooked a little maize« 
feit their strength^nd spirits revive. Lopez d'Oviedo, 
the most vigorous, mounted a tree and reported that they 
were on a well cultivated island, almost resembling a 
Christian country. About a hnndred natives soon sur- 
rounded them, and Alvaro, not having six men able to rise 
from the ground, could not attempt any violent proceed- 
ings. He sought to gain them by presents and courtesy, 
and met a most gracious retum. After two or three 
days they brought a supply of provisions with which the 
Spaniards prepared to resume their voyage. They began 
to launch the boat, a laborious task, in the course of 
which it was found necessary to strip off and throw their 
clothes into the bark. But after they were ailoat, and 
had sailed about two bow-shots, a tremendous wave sunk 
it with all the clothes, while they themselves were cast 
ashore half-drowned and almost suffocated. Then, in- 
deed, their previous condition, deemed so miserable, 
appeared almost felicity compared with the excess of 
their present calamity. They lay on the sand, naked, 
destitute, and hopeless ; and as they looked at each other's 
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emaciated frames, in which every bone was conspicuous, 

each feit sympathy with the others, mingled with bis 

own distress. The Indiana came up, and by loud cries 

expressed the tenderest pity, when Alvaro proposed to 

bis companions to ask aid from a people who seemed 

fuU of such humane and generous feelings. But several 

companions of Cortez, who bad seen tbeir captive coun- 

trymen sacrificed in solemn pomp to the Mexican god 

of war, solemnly adjured bim rather to abide every 

extremity. Looking round, however, on bis followers, 

he saw no alternative, but the inevitable necessity of 

otberwise perisbing, while the kindness and pity that 

beamed in the strangers' looks made it appear probable 

that they did not meditate any such dreadful purpose. 

He implored tbeir aid, which was instantly and cordially 

granted. They led or rather carried the sufiPerers to 

tbeir village, kindled large fires, and hastily, in their 

slight manner, erected a wooden house or shed for their 

accommodation. All this care did not abate the panic 

of the Mexican adventurers, who viewed those measures 

only as preparatory to tbeir immolation ; and the cua- 

tomary songs and dances of the Indians during the night 

seemed to mark the festal pomp of its celebration. The 

arrival of moming and of a good breakfast somewhat 

lessened their dread, which was entirely removed by a 

continuance of kindly treatment. They leamed also that 

another of their barks bad been sbipwrecked at no great 

distance and the crew cast asbore, though the two pärties 

could not aid each other. 

This temporary calm did not endure long. A series 
of tempestuous weather, interrupting the fishery and 
other Indian occupations, caused a severe scarcity, which 
of course feil with peculiar hardship on the strangers ; 
and it was followed by a pestilential malady. Five 
Spaniards, in a detached Station, urged by extreme 
want, adopted the dreadful resource of devouring each 
oiher, tili only one remained because ** there was nobody 
to eat bim." This shocked the natives, and gave an 
unfavourable Impression of their stränge guests. Sus- 
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picions were also entertained that the plague waa 
caused by their magic and maligiiant influence ; though, 
on its being represented tbat they themselves suifered 
as severely, this charge was withdrawn. The first feel- 
ings of kindness had however evaporated, and the 
strangers were tolerated only on condition of performing 
the most laborions tasks, such as digging for roots in 
marshes. They were, moreover, called upon to exercise 
the medical art, — a skill in which is usually ascribed by 
savages to visitants in any degree superior to their own 
condition. They represent themselves as positively dis- 
claiming such powers, and as compelled to exert them 
only by the intimation, that otherwise their present 
scanty allotment of food would be withdrawn. Thus 
starved into doctors, they began to practise on the Indian 
model, by blowing upon the patient and uttering Spamsh 
words, which had a mysterious sound in their ears. 
Theip exertions, through the power of imagination, were 
attended with wonderful success, though the professional 
fees were too scanty to improve their forlom State. 
Alvaro found more advantage in a petty traffic, exchang- 
ing Shells and marine productions for red ochre, skins^ 
flint, and cane ; and he had the advantage of being able 
to pass between hostile tribes who would not otherwise 
have held any communication. 

The Spaniards, during the period of famine and pes- 
tilence, had been reduced by various calamities Ä'om 
eighty to fifteen ; and in the course of the expedition, the 
Indiens, urged by various motives, killed a number of the 
survivors. Four of the most vigorous undertook to find 
their way to Panuco, and thence bring aid to the others ; 
but not being aware of its vast distance, they completely 
failed to reach it. They leamed, however, the fate of the 
adelantado. Having landed the greater part of his crew^ 
he himself, remaining on shipboard, encountered a tre- 
mendous gale, was driven far out to sea, and was never 
more heard of. Those left on shore perished by violence 
or famine, which had impelled many to the dreadful ex- 
tremity of devouring each other ; and only one of the four 
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retumed with these dolefiil tidings. At length Alyaro 
persaaded three of his companionSy Dorante, Castiglio, 
and Estevanico, to join him in that long joumey to the 
westward, by which they hoped to reach the Spanish 
Settlements in Mexico. They were probably little aware 
of the great extent which they had to traverse ; yet when 
they pointed to the setting sun, the natives assured them 
that nations dwelt far in that direction, though many 
deep golfs and broad rivers intervened. 

After forming their resolution, they found consider- 
able dlfficolty in escaping from the Indians, who were 
miwiUing to lose their Services. The festival, however, 
occasioned by the coUection of a fruit called tune^ was 
cdebiated with a reckless gayety, amid which they suc- 
ceeded even in carrying oflF a good supply of provisions. 
Coming among unknown tribes, they hesitated not to 
recommend themselves by the medical practice in 
which they had been forcibly initiated ; being aided by 
that mystery and interest usually excited on the first 
view of strangers. Every new object, it is observed, 
was considered among them as descended from heaven ; 
hence the Wanderers readily obtained the reputation of 
cbildren of the sun, endowed with superhuman powers. 
I^ey gained even the credit of raising a man from 
the dead, — ^an achievement which has greatly shaken 
the reputation of Alvaro, though the details, if nar- 
wwly ezamined, will not perhaps bear any proof of 
deliberate &l8ehood. Being called to a man who had 
^n seized with sudden illness, he found him with his 
cyes dosed, apparently dead, and believed so by all the 
bystanders. Having as usual blown upon him and pro- 
nounced mystic invocations without eflfect,he was hurried 
off to others whose condition appeared more hopeful. He 
was much surprised to find, on retuming from his round, 
that the individual had revived, and regained his appetite. 
The whole appears quite accordant with the supposition 
of a swoon or temporary insensibiKty ; and the credulity 
of the spectators, both European and Indian, readily 
converted it into a prodigy. Even in Spain, where the 
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affair excited a warm controyersy, the mcMd^ yehement 
Opponent of Alvaro admits the event to be not at all im- 
probable, provided it had been ascribed to a holy priest 
instead of a wicked soldier. An anonymouB defender, 
who faintly repels ilüs last appellation, argues that such, 
pretematural powers had been bestowed by Providence 
on wicked men, on devils, and eyen on beasts ; deyotlng 
a chapter to the " wonderful prodigies performed by 
bnites." Without going deeper into this mystery, wo 
may consider it proyed, that the pretension arose rather 
from the ignorance and loye of the maryellous peculiar 
to that age, than from any intention to deceiye ; and 
hence that Mr Bancroft has gone too far in branding 
the whole narratiye as disfigured by " the wildest fic- 
tions." We are not aware of any other Statement bear- 
ing a supernatural or eyen yery marvellous character ; 
and the whole appears to accord tolerably well with what 
might be expected in such circumstances. 

These powers, supposed to be thus beneficently ex- 
erted, gained for the Spaniards general fayour. They 
went from nation to nation, eyery where preceded by 
this good character ; and, either by accompanying the 
natiyes in their migrations, or by procuring guides for 
themselyes, made their way gradually westward. They 
passed a large riyer, which we presume to be the Missis- 
sippi, then trayersed a populous piain, thirty leagues 
broad ; after which they had to cross fifiby leagues of a 
rugged and dreary tract, being the desert which inter- 
yenes between the United States and the Mexican ter- 
ritory. Proceeding still in the same direction, instead 
of foUowing the coast of the Mexican Gulf, they were 
inyolyed in a route at once circuitous and difficult. 
Haying crossed another broad stream (the Rio del Norte), 
they found themselyes among a ränge of steep and 
harren mountains, being those which extend oyer New 
Biscay, the modern proyince of Durango. Here they 
sufFered seyerely, both from fatigue and want of food, 
regarding a place where maize might be found like an 
Island in the ocean. Suddenly they came upon a natiye 
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who wore round his neck a buckle and other triflcB 

eyidently of Spanish mann&ctare. Eagerly ioquiring 

whence these were obtained, they were informed it was 

firom a new race, who came irom heaven, rode on horses, 

and wore long beaids. Animated by the hope of soon 

meeting their countrymen, the Wanderers proceeded as 

rapidly as their weakness would permit. They soon 

reoeived ample accounts of the Christians, though of 

the most painfnl nature, hearing them described as a 

band of ruffians, who, wherever they came, murdered, 

plundered, and carried off the inhabitants as slaves. 

The people were fleeing in every direction, or seeking 

refnge on the tops of high mountains, leaving the fine 

plains, to which the party had now come, desert and 

nncultivated. Alvaro withheld all mention of his re- 

lation to such a race ; but, by promises of protection, 

prevailed on a laige body of Indians to accompany him 

to their quarters. At length his party met four Span- 

iards on horseback, who stood some time in speech- 

leas astonishment at their stränge attire, and at their 

being in Company with natives. The latter again, 

on being told that their mysterious companions were 

Christians, were not only amazed but uttcrly incre- 

dnlous. Every thing belonging to the two, they said, 

were opposite ; the one came from the setting, the other 

^m the rising son ; the one were armed, clothed, and 

xnoonted, the other naked and on foot ; the one healed 

the nck, the other killed the healthy. 

Alvaro was conducted to Diego Alcaraz, the com- 
xnandant in Uns district, but did not mcet the reception 
he had expected. That chief, aecording to the atrocious 
System of his countrymen, wished to make slaves of the 
poor Indians who accompanied the discoverers. Alvaro 
vigorously and successfully opposed this iniquity ; but 
he was thereby involved in an altercation with the Com- 
mander, who indulged his resentment by sending him 
forward over a mountainous and desolate tract. On 
"eaching Culiazzan, however, he was reoeived in the 
kindest manner by the govemor, Melchior Diaz, as well 
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as afterwards at Compostella by the Viceroy Nunez di 
Guzman. For some time he was unable either to wear 
dothes or to sleep unless on the fioor. At Mexico he 
was equally well treated ; and, having recruited him- 
seif by a stay of two months, set sali, and arriyed at 
Lisbon on the 9th August 1537. 

It could scarcely have been expected, after such a 
series of calamities, and the destruction of an entire ex- 
pedition, that Florida would have bome any attiaction 
in Spanish eyes. Notwithstanding, when Alvaro reach- 
ed home, he found a &esh and greater annament ready 
to sail ; new and memorable events having whetted more 
than ever among that people the appetite for gold and 
conquest. Peru, discovered, conquered, and its treasures 
grasped by a handful of adventurers, had given birth to 
the most brilliant ideas of American wealth. Fernando 
de SotOy originally owning nothing but courage and liis 
sword, had foUowed the fortunes of Pizarro, and been a 
Chief instrument in annexing to Spain that golden rcgion. 
He accompanied the first embassy to -Atahualpa, com- 
manding one of the three companies of horse which loßde 
captive that unfortunate prince ; and afterwards proceed- 
ing to Cusoo, he was active in the reduction of that im- 
perial city. Having shared amply in Peruvian treasure, 
he retumed to his country laden with wealth, and with 
that dark but lofty £äme which attended thöse memor- 
able exploits. His reception was brilliant'; he obtained 
in marriage the daughter of the nobleman under whom 
he had first served, and appeared in pomp at the court 
of Charles V. Having accommodated that monarch with 
a liberal loan, he paved the way for obtaining almost 
any object on which hc should set his heart. But he 
sued for a fatal gifk. His present ample wealth and glory 
were prized only as a step to something higher ; having 
in Peru been second to Pizarro, he now sought a country, 
the honour of conquering and ruling which might be 
wholly his own. He had fixed his eyes on Florida. 
Charles was exceedingly ready tö bestow a boon which 
cost him nothing, and might place another bright gern 
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in his crown. Soto waa created adelantado of that 
proyince, and allowed to select thirty leagues in it, 
io be erecied into a marquisaie. Just as the agreement 
was concluded, Alvaro airived with his doleful tale ; yet 
he is Said to have given faTouiable acconnts of the coun- 
tiy itself. There was even a negotiation for his accom- 
panying the new Commander ; but they did not agiee 
upon teims, and he obtained a command on the Rio- de 
laPlata. 

Soto, now gratified to his utmost wish, proeeeded to 
embark Jhis whole fortune in this grand expedition.^ 
As the report spread that he was setting foith to con- 
qner another Peru, many enterprising youths made haste 
to offer their Services ; and some even selling their pro- 
perty embarked it in the cause. He selected 950 men,t 
most of whom were trained to arms, and of daring valour ; 
a force which, small as it may appear, was superior in 
nnmber and equipments to those which had subverted 
ihe Mexican and Peruvian empires. 

On the 6th April 1588, Soto embarked his troops in 
ten vessels, and sailed for Cnba, which was even placed 
nnder his command, that he might draw from it every 
needful resource. There he spent a year in preparation, 
and Yasco Porcalho, a yeteran, who, like himself, had 
gained by the sword an immense fortune, and was Uving 
in splendid retirement, was so delighted with the noble 
appointment and hold spirit of the ezpedition, that he 

* The most elaborate narrative is by Garcilossa de la Vega, 
onder the title of Florida del Ynca, 4to, lisboa, 1605. There is 
also a narrative by a Portu^ese who aocompanied the expe- 
dition, translated and i>ubhshed by Haklayt in 1609, witn a 
dedication to the Virginia Company, and included in the mo- 
ciem reprint of his coUection, vol. v. p. 477-550. The former 
appears fonnded upon the füllest Information from high autho- 
nty ; but there is a tendency to exaggeration which may be 
eorrected by collation with the other. Aluch light, on this as 
on other occasions, has been derived from Mr Bancroft, though 
without implicitly foUowing him* 

t The Fortuf^ese say only 600 ; but as Vega names the 
düfeient ships, with the nunber in each, hia information seems 
aiore precise. 
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joined it with a txain of foUoweTs and large supplies. 
He was created lieutenani-geneTal. 

On the 18th May 1589, the adelantado sailed with 
nine vessels from the Havanna ; on the 25th, he saw 
the coast of Florida ; and, on the 30th, landed in the 
bay of Spiritu Santo, which appears to be not very far 
from the point chosen by Narvaez. A great display was 
made of religions zeal ; twelve priests aocompanied the 
adventurers, and provision was made for celebrating in 
their utmost pomp the various Catholic ceremonies. Un- 
fortunately, Soto had not duly weighed the golden text, 
** I will have mercy and not sacrifice ;" yet he appears 
to have gone with intentions somewhat more humane 
than usual, determining to abstain from every outrage 
against the natives. But the rooted habits of ferocity 
and recklessness of Indian life and suffering could not 
easily be repressed : these are indicated even by the 
Provision of chains for secnring the captives, and of 
bloodhounds for hunting down the more refractory. 
To obviate the scarcity of provisions, so severe upon the 
former expedition, he carried with him a great number 
of hogs, which every where found food in those immense 
forests. 

It seems an nnaccountable circumstance, that he 
should have chosen nearly the same track which his pre- 
decessor had traversed without discovering any of the 
mineral treasures in view. The sufFerings formerly in* 
flicted on the inhabitants liad excited against the Spanisk 
name an imbittered enmity, which at once baffled all 
his good intentions, and produced a cruel retaliation. 
In the outset, he had the good fortane to obtain the 
Services of a countryman and guide. Of four individuals, 
belonging to a ship sent in search of the late armament, 
three had been put to death with torture by a neigh- 
bouring cacique. Ortiz, the fourth, was doomed to 
foUow, but that mercy which adoms the female char- 
acter, even in savage life, interposed in his behalf. 
The daughter of the chief first gained his life, and then, 
on that boon being revoked, enabled him to escape to 
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a neighbouring prince, where she could secure for him a 
favourable reception. 

Soto began bis dealings with Hirriga, one of tbe 
native rulers, to whom, through the medium of some 
friends, be tendered an amicable yisit. That prince, 
vebom tbe proceedings of the former expedition had in- 
spired witb tbe deepest enmity, replied, that tbe beads 
of tbe Spaniards severed from their bodies would be 
most welcome ; bat in no otber sbape would be allow 
their entrance into bis dominions. Having ventured an 
attack, and being repulsed by PorcalbOy be abandoned 
bis capital, and sought refage among woods and marsbes. 
The Victor attempted to track bim tbitber, but sunk 
so deep in mnd, that he could with difficulty be dragged 
out allye, and was obllged to retreat. Tbe old man then 
burst into tbe most yiolent ill bumour, and was beard 
muttering to hunself,— Hirrihigua— Urribaracuxi,— de- 
claring his abhorrence of a land the very names of 
which bis organs could scarcely ntter. He finally re- 
solved, in spite of the urgency of the adelantado, to 
retum to Cuba, leaving a force under his nephew, which 
bowever was found very difficult to manage. 

Tbe Spanish general now proceeded into the territories 
of Urribaracuxi and Acuera, where he met a similar re- 
ception ; the chießi and people fleeing into deep forests, 
where he sought in vain to follow them. He endearoured, 
but witb little success, to soften their enmity by sending 
back the captives loaded with presents. Unfortunately 
he considered himself bound as a loyal subject to open, 
in all caseSy ,bis intercourse with a demand of homage 
to tbe emperor ; which those free and proud chieftains, 
not witbout reason, treated as insolent and absurd. Al- 
though unable to meet the invaders in the field, they 
hovered round, and not a Spaniard could stir three 
hundred yards from the camp witbout being killed or 
wounded. Had Florida, like Mexico, been under one 
great govemment, Soto, with his brave band, would have 
beaten tbe army, entered the capital, and been master 
of tbe country. But be struggled belplessly against a 

▼OL. I. 
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muliitude of fierce petty tribes, whom even now the 
whole force of the United States has proved nnable to 
put down. They offered no point at which a blow could 
be Struck, and never left him master of more than the 
spot on which his army stood. 

He continuedy however, to advance, and at length 
came to the fertile district of Acali, where the troops 
with satisfaction feit the ground firm beneath their 
feet. The prince too, after some delay, met them, 
tendered his Submission, and made the most fiattering 
professions. But when the Spaniards, who were justly 
suspicious of this extreme cordiality, were involved in 
the difficulties of paasing a large stream, some hundred 
savages stairted from among the bushes, and poured in 
clouds of arrows, using the most opprobrious epithets. 
The attack was repelled, and the passage effected, with 
the loss only of a favourite dog. The prince made 
flolemn protestations of innocence, in which Soto placed 
very little coniidence ; but foUowing still his concüia- 
tory System, hia merely desired |9ie youth to take his 
departure. \ 

More memorable events distii]|;uished their march 
through the country of Vitachuco/^ which was govemed 
by a prince of the same name. «That chief prepared 
to resist them with the most idetermined hostility, 
treating with utter derision the assertion of some». 
that they were children of the sun and of the moon, 
endued with supematural powers. He announced to 
them in hyperbolical terms, that he would command 
the earth to open and swallow them up ; that he 
would poison the plants, the rivers, and the very air. 
On their approach, however, he leamed enough to con- 
Tince him that open resistance would be yain, and there- 
fore resolved to foUowan opposite course,employingtho8e 
stratagems in which the fiercest savages have never been 
wanting. He went courteously to meet the Spanish 
general, apologized for his former conduct as prompted 

* Called Napetuca by the Portcgaese. 
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by fieJae impressions, and proffered Submission and Service* 
Soto was gained over, and, being led to the capital, was 
treated in the most distinguisbed manner. The cacique 
summoned his warriors from every quarter, as if to 
bonour this illustrious guest. A day being appointed, 
when both nations were to muster in warlike array, the 
Chiefs were secretly instructed, on a given signal, to attack. 
and at one blow exterminate this detested race. Through 
Ortiz, however, intelligence of the plot was received, 
and the Spaniards were armed and prepared for the 
onset. Just when it was about to begin, a party of 
them surrounded and seized the cacique. Yet the savage 
hos^ undismayed, rushed on with loud shouts ; and Soto 
having rashly galloped into the crowd, his gallant 
steed, which had often bome him to victory, feil, pierced 
by eight arrows. The rider was in imminent danger ; 
but his brave cavalry soon rescued him, and dispersed 
the loose infantry of the Indians. A chosen band, the 
flower of their warriors» plunged into a large pond, 
where they kept themselves afloat by swunming, and, 
though the invaders surrounded it six deep, refused 
to surrender. They hoped to escape during the night ; 
but a strict watch being kept, in the moming they 
were half-dead with cold and fatigue. They still held 
out, and some who were induced to approach the shore 
Jiastily drew back. A few having at length landed, and 
oeing well received, the whole by mid-day had sur- 
rendered, except seven, whom certain good swimmers 
seized by the hair and pulled on shore. The Spaniards 
admired their fortitude, and by general consent a pardon 
was bestowed. Yitachuco himself was told, that, how- 
ever disgraceful his conduct had been, it would be buried 
in oblivion ; and he was even admitted to the table of 
the adelantado. 

Soto, having thus attempted to subdue the enmity of 
the natives by conciliation, ought to have foUowed out 
bis plan steadily and consistently. Unluckily it Struck 
him, that some penalty iraposed on these proud Indians 
might deter others irom following such an example ; 
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and he adopted one which appears to haye been tlie 
most injudicions possible. The warriors saved from 
the pond were distributed among this people to be em- 
ployed as cooks and scuUions, and to perform all other 
menial offices. These loftj spirits, who disdained to 
execute any daily task even for themselves, considered 
this as the last possible indignity. Though the Spanish 
general intended, it is said, to set them free at his de- 
parture, this purpose does not seem to haye been dis- 
closed, so that they appeared doomed to hopeless bond- 
age. Every Obligation was considered as cancelled, and 
the fiercest desire of yengeance was again inspired. 
This feeling was fuUy shared by Vitachuco, to whom 
it appeared, that if eaeh Indian should kill his master, 
their oppressors might be at once extirpated. The 
natiyes, though disarmed, being at large, and in close 
and frequent contact with the enemy, their chief ap- 
pointed a signal at which they were all to start up 
and begin the attack. At three, one aftemoon, while 
seated at table with the general, he uttered a tremen- 
dous shout, Cracking his bones in a peculiar manner, 
well understood by his foUowers ; then, grasping Soto 
by the arm, he strack him such a blow that the latter 
feil senseless to the ground, the blood gushing from his 
mouth and nostrils. He had raised his band to deal 
another, which would haye closed the career of thew 
adelantado ; but his ofl&cers instantly started up, and by 
twelye successive wounds laid the cacique lifeless on the 
floor. The Indians meantime, according to their in- 
structions, were brandishing spits, pots, chairs, eyery * 
thing with which a wound could be inflicted. Seyeral 
of the Europeans were killed, and many receiyed seyere 
hurts. As soon, howeyer, as they had recoyered from 
their surprise, they were a complete oyermatch for their 
undisoiplined assailants, almost all of whom miserably 
perished. 

As soon as their wounds were cured, the Spaniards left 
this fatal sput and marched towards Appalachen. The 
Indians, as might haye been expected, carried on still the 
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same harassing hostility, abandoning their habitations, 
fleeing into the most inaccessible spots, and leaving 
nothing on which a conqueror could lay hold. Their 
imbittered feelings were not softened hy the practice of 
seizing all who could be oyertaken, dragging them along 
with chains round their necks, and compelling them to 
perform the most degrading offices. 

In the approach to Appalachen it was reported to the 
Spanish chief that he would meet with more regulär re- 
sistance than hitherto ; yet the place was deserted like all 
the othersy and the cacique with his people had fled into 
the forest. As the usual haraasing war&re then began, 
Soto hoped to terminate it by getting the prince into his 
power. He leamed the remote spot where he was 
kept within an intrenchment of successive palisades 
esteemed quite impregnable ; but the invaders soon forced 
this barrier, and seized the sovereign, whose huge un- 
wieldy bulk rendered flight altogether impossible. Being 
receiyed with respect and well treated, he could not 
now refiise to send Orders that his people should cease 
hostilities. But though imbued with deep reyerence, they 
disregarded mandates eyidently compulsory, and eagerly 
fiought means to rescue him. He contriyed to persuade 
the European Commander, that, if allowed an interyiew 
with his chie&^ he would conyince them of his sincerity, 
*tod make them embrace his ofiers. Soto feit all the 
delicacy of this arrangement ; yet seeing no other hope, 
he at length agreed. The meeting was fixed at a forest 
six miles from Appalachen, whither the cacique was sent 
imder a strong guard, with injunctions to keep strict 
watch oyer him. The place being reached in the eyen- 
ing, the interyiew was postponed tili next day ; and 
though during the night a circle was formed around his 
hjghness with eyery possible precaution, in the moming 
he was not to be found. The guards, in utter amaze- 
ment and mortification, protested that his ponderous 
person could neyerhaye beenremoyed by human means, 
but must haye been wafted through the air by those 
mighty magicians, of whose potency the natiyes con- 
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stantly boasted. Soto could not but suspect that the god 
of slumber, weighing heavily on their eyelids, had been 
the real agent ; but as the affair was past remedy, he 
abstamed from investigation. The Indiana, however, 
got their monarch, and carried him off in triumph to a 
great distance, where it was impossible again to reach 
him. 

The ad venturer found at Appalachen none of those pre- 
cious metals which were the object of hisalmost exclusive 
inquiry. The country,however, appeared tolerablyagree- 
able ; and the season being advanced, he resolved to estab- 
lish his winter quarters there. Having leamed that the 
sea was at no great distance,he sent forward a detachment, 
who reached the place where the former party appear 
to haye equipped their ill-fated expedition. He then de- 
spatched another to the bay of Spiritu Santo, with orders 
for the fleet to come round to the newly discovered Spot. 
As it afforded no good shelter, Francisco Maldonado was * 
sent along the coaäi in search of a commodious harbour. 
He rctumed with the report, that sixty leagues to the 
westward he had found one called Ochus or Achussi, 
probably in the bay of Pensacola. The ileet was then 
ordered to make it their permanent Station, either to 
secure retreat or as a Channel for supplies. 

Soto, however, was by no means thinking of retreat, 
but was busied in eager inquiry after some rieh and* 
golden country. Among the captives at Appalachen were 
two individuids who had travelled far to the north- west. 
They were shown gold, silver, and various precious stonesy 
and asked if they had any where met with these. They 
replied that they had seen in abundance a yellowandalso 
a white metal, which bore a great resemblance to those 
now exhibited. The pearls were also pointed out as ob- 
jects which they had observed. The Spaniards, in the 
highest exultation, and imagining themselves to be ap- 
proaching a Peru as rieh as that conquered by Pizarro, 
with the utmost alacrity began their joumey. 

In the end of March 1540, the adelantado departed 
from Appalachen. Four day s irfter he had to cross a broad 
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river, apparently the Santillo, continually harasaed by 
the attacks of the natives, who succeeded at one place in 
surprising a detachment of seven, only one of whom re- 
covered from his wounds. After leaving this hostile 
land, and intent only on reaching the more favoured 
country, he seems to have feit the necessity of «dopting 
a more decided plan of conciliation. He dropped the 
demand of immediate Submission to the emperor, which 
had excited such just and general Indignation. At Achese 
the people still iled before him ; but by showing kind- 
ness to a few prisoners, he opened by their means an in- 
tercourse with the cacique. Having professed intentions 
the most friendly, and asked only a passage through his 
territory, he met a courteous reception and the required 
aid. At Ocnte, the next capital, he experienced equal 
&your ; but the trbops, unaccustomed to meagre diet, 
were grievously afflicted by the failure of animal food. 
A number of fine dogs, which the cacique had presented 
to the Commander, were immediately killed and de- 
Toured as a dainty. 

They appear then to have passed the Alatamaha, and left 
whai is now called Florida, which had been found, with 
few exceptions, a marshy tract of pine forest. They en- 
tered Georgia, called at that time Patofa, a comparatively 
fertile and populous region, where the cacique not only 
welcomed but made the most active exertions to serve 
them. He advised them to go to Coosa, a productiye 
country in the west ; but the guide pointed to Cofaciqui, in 
the opposite direction,as the depository of metallic wealth. 
The chief then gave them a large body of his subjects to 
carry their baggage, and forthwith took leave. They t 
passed with some difficulty the Ogeechee, a laige and 
broad river, across which the horses swam. The Indian 
bearers, being now in a hostile territory, began to attack 
ihe natives ; they were quite Ignorant of the path ; and 
as they consumed the provisions, it became expedient to 
dismiss them. The route proved much longer than was in- 
dicated by the guide, against whom such rage waskindled 
that, without doubt, he would have been thrown to the 
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dogSy had his Services not been still needed. The stock of 
maize, provided for a much shorter joumey, failed ; and 
their distress would have been extreme, had not their 
swine produced a numerous progeny, which with herbs 
and roots kept them alive. They came to a yery large 
river (the Savannah), but had no means of crossing it. 
Parties were sent up and down, for some time without 
success, tili at length they came to a village, and had the 
satisfaction to leam that Ck)&ciqui was on the opposite 
bank, and moreover that the female sovereign who then 
ruled it, was prepared to welcome them. Erelong an 
omamented bärge was seen moving from the other 
side, containing a person of rank, who proved to be the 
princess. She enchanted them by her beauty, grace, and 
courtesy ; regretting the reigning scarcity, yet promis- 
ing spacious accommodation and the necessary pro- 
visions. Haring a triple row of pearls round her neck, 
ehe untied it, and bid Ortiz giye it to the general ; then, 
at the latter's request, she modestly presented it with 
her own band. Canoes were instantly supplied, in which 
the whole troop was safely ferried over. 

As soon as the Spaniards were established at Cofa- 
ciqui, they began their wonted inquiry after the yellow 
and the white metals, and the princess caused specimens 
to be immediately produced, — a sight which instantly dis- 
pelled all their brüliant hopes. The former appeared to 
them mere brass with a gilded tint ; yet it was probably 
an ore of gold, though so much alloyed that they had not 
skill to discover or probably to extract it ; for, by a 
Strange Omission, they appear to have had no persons 
acquainted with the science or practice of mining. As for 
the white metal, it crumbled in the band like dried clay, 
being apparently mere portions of the pure quartz 
which generally accompanies the gold formation of the 
Carolinas, and exhibits in many places a very brü- 
liant whiteness. The pearls alone were considered as an- 
swering in some degree their lofty expectations, though 
the very profusion of them might have inspired scepti- 
cism. They were apparently nothing more than good 
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specimens of tiiose beautifiil bivalves which abcund in the 
interior rivers of the continent ; and though they have 
neyer acquired value as objecis of commerce, are said to 
display a lustre rivalling that of the pearl-oyster shell. 

Many of the Spaniards, pleased with their reception, 
and sick of their long wanderings, expressed a wish to 
setüe here. The country appeared fitted to yield valu- 
able prodnce, and well situated for trade, being near the 
bay of St Helena, already visited by Vasquez d'Ayllon. 
Bat Soto would listen to no such proposal. His hope 
was still to find a golden kingdom in Üiis direction, or, 
if that shonld fail, the bay of Achussi, which he con- 
sidered mnch more conveniently situated, ought to be 
their place of settlement, and the point whence further 
efforts might be made. 

The expedition, in the beginning of May, departed 
£rom Cofaciqui. The original good understanding with 
the natives had been intemipted, chiefly it is admitted 
through the yiolent proceedings of the invaders them- 
selves. Their leader, considering it impossible to march 
through the country without danger of attack, took 
the extreme step of seizing on his fair hostess, who had 
leceiyed him so cordially, and carrying her with him as 
a prisoner. She was well treated, but obliged to issue 
oiäers that they should be supplied with whatever her 
territories afibrded. She escaped near the frontier. The 
narrators giye very indistinct notices of the generalis 
Yiews ; bat his line of march being directed towards the 
great auriferoas ränge behind the Carolinas, he evidently 
went on information entitled to some degree of reliance. 
It led him, however, over branches of the Appalachians, 
through the Cherokee territory, a most rugged and harren 
tract, where the party were again exposed to severe 
£Eunine. On reaching Chiaha, probably Echata, de- 
flcribed as an Island from being surrounded by numerous 
river-channels, some rest was taken, and inquiries made 
after a rieh country. A friendly cacique there stated, 
that to the north ^ there was a melting of copper, and 
of another metal of the same colour, save that it was 
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finer, and of a far more perfect colour.** Two Spaniards 
with Indian guides, who were sent in search of it, re- 
tumed after ten days with accounts which are verj vari- 
ously reported. According to the Portuguese authors^ 
they had been led through a barren district, wholly unfit 
to Support the army, and not yielding a single valuable 
commodity. Vega, on the contrary, assures his readers 
that they had observed mines of the yellow metal for- 
merly seen elsewhere, and that from the disposition 
of the land, those of gold and silyer might be dis- 
covered, if carefiilly sought for.* As this account cor- 
responds with the &ctj it is probably correct ; yet Soto 
quitted, when on its very border, the only gold-field in 
the United States, and one which has since proved very 
considerable. He ought to have known that the precious 
metals are found chiefly in high and barren places ; but 
gold and a rieh country were always combined in his 
ideas and inquiries. He had not, as already observed, 
brought any miners with him ; and his hope was to find, 
not naked rocks out of which ore might be laborionsly 
dug, but a splendid capital, like that of Montezuma or 
Atahualpa, filled with accumulated treasure, which would 
at once enrich himself and his foUowers. Seeing no 
prospect of this, he determined to retreat southward, 
and seek supplies at his rendezvous in the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

He came iirst to Coosa, on the riyer so named, a coun- 
try fertile and well cultivated, where he stopped to re- 
cruit his foUowers. Instead, however, of that concilia- 
tory policy which had for some time succeeded so well, 
he adopted one precisely opposite. On entering any 
district, he made it his first object to gain possession of 
the cacique's person, detain him during their whole 
stay, and compel him to issue orders for every needful 
supply. The Coosa prince, who met them in the most 
cordial manner, was not exempted from this injurious 
treatment ; and his subjects, who made vain efforts to 



* Vega, 1. üi. c. zx. Portugaese Narratiye, c. zri. 
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rclease their chief^ saw him carried away as a captive to 
the extreme frontier. 

This System was next practised on the cacique of 
Tuscaloosa, a person of gigantic stature, fierce and proud, 
and ruling over extensive territories. He received the 
Spanish leaderswith loftjr courtesy, scarcely rising from 
his seat, and his indignation may be easily conceived 
when he found himself their prisoner. Yet seeing no im- 
mediate deliverance, he resolved to dissemble, pretended 
cheerfully to accompany the strangers, and stndiously 
sapplied their wants. One or two Europeans, indeed, 
mysteriously disappeared, but he gave plausible ex- 
planations, and carefiilly concealed his deep purpose 
of vengeance. At length they reached Mauvila (Mo- 
bile), a large town strongly palisaded, with only eighty 
honses, but each containing numerous families. Soto was 
invited to enter, and believing that his men would be re- 
freshed by sleeping under a roof, accepted the profFered 
kindness. He was entertained with dances, and every 
kind of gayety. Yet notice was conveyed to him that the 
houses were lillcd with armed warriors, coUected from 
erery quarter, that the children had becn removed, and 
even the women, except those who, in this warlike 
region, were accounted "fit for battle." The general 
merely directed his followers to be on their guard. 
The immediate commencement is variously related ; but 
in an instant Mauvila echoed with the yells of thou- 
sands, and clouds of arrows were poured upon the 
Spaniards. In this exigency Soto ordered his men to 
retreat fighting to the place without the city where 
they had left their horses, for it was only when mount- 
ed that they possesscd a decided superiority. This 
movement was efiPected, though not without some being 
killed and many wounded, while the Commander himself 
was repeatedly in danger. When they had mounted on 
borseback the natives could no longer face them ; but 
the palisade being still strong against a force with- 
out artillery, some time elapsed before a chosen body 
oould force open the gate. Even then the Indians were 
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foiind so strongly posted in the houses, that they could not 
be overcome except by the dreadful expedient of setting 
the place on fire. In a town entirely framed of reeds 
and branches, the efFect was alike sudden and terrible ; 
both annies were involved in yolumes of fiame and 
smoke ; the natives rashing forth, feil a sacrifice either 
to the deyooring element or the sword of the invader. 
Those who escaped into the fields endeavoured to renew 
the battle, and even thelr females aided in this extrem- 
ity ; but all was in vain, and at length the surrivors 
sought safety in a general flight. 

Thus dosed the dreadful battle of Mauvila. The loss 
on the part of the Indians has been stated at 11,000 ; but 
even 2500, the lowest estimate, is perhaps exaggerated. 
Of the Spaniards only eighteen were killed, but among 
these were Don Carlos and Diego de Soto, gallant 
youths and near relatives of the govemor. Many others 
were severely wounded, and, besides, the whole party lost 
every thing. The baggage had been conveyed by chained 
Indians, who were left outside one of the gates ; but the 
Mauvilansy in their first success^ liberating them from 
their bonds, brought into the town all the efFects, which 
perished in the subseqnent conflagration. The discov- 
erers had not even a change of clothes ; and were, be- 
sldes, deprived of the Instruments for celebrating the 
higher mysteries of their religion. 

Soto leamed at first, with satisfaction, that bis port 
of Achussi was only thirty leagues distant, and occupied 
by Maldonado. On consideration, however, he feit ex- 
treme reluctance to exhibit bis armament, and have the 
tidings conveyed to Spain of its miserable and reduced 
State. He was alarmed also to hear that bis men were 
complainingof having had only hard fighting and scanty 
£su:e, with none of those glittering treasures described in 
flattering terms by the conquerors of Peru. It was 
therefore in agitation among them, immediately on reach- 
ing the coast, to embark for Mexico, where better fortune 
might await them, — a purpose which it would have been 
difl&cult to prevent. The general could not wholly con- 
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ceal from himself the unfavourable result of the expedi- 
tion, in which he had embarked all his hopes and fortunes. 
But in this fallen State to appear again in Spain, Tvbich 
he had quitted nnder such brilliant circumstances, was 
feit to be intolerable. He determined rather to plunge 
afresh into the depths of the American continent, in the 
hope of finding at length some object that might reward 
his adventure ; and he still possessed such a command 
over his foUowers as to carry them along with him in 
this desperate undertaking. 

He directed his march north- west into the Valley of the 
Mississippi, a region hitherto unexplored, — abounding 
too in natural wealth, destined amply to repay culture 
and industry, but devoid of the Ireasures which he sought. 
After hard marching and fighting, he came to Chica^a, 
the small capital of the warlike nation of the Cliicka- 
saws. As the cold was becoming severe, he made it his 
Winter quarters, and attempted, with apparent success, to 
open a Mendly communication with the cacique. Presents 
and Visits were exchanged ; and in the spring of the year 
the intercourse seemed about to close amicably, when 
the general applied for 200 natives to carry his baggage. 
The Indians, who had all along been watching an 
opportunity for surprise, were thus induced to hasten 
their Operations. Taking advantage of a dark stormy 
night, and favoured by the treachery or cowardice of the 
sentinels, they penetrated undiscovered into the Spanish 
cantonments, and set them on fire. The troops, at dead 
of night, were roused from slumber by the crackling of 
the flames, the smoke, and the yells of the infuriated 
Chickasaws. They might have been entirely cut off, 
but that the horses, seized with terror, and rushing with 
wild neighings from place to place, were mistaken for 
mounted troops, and Struck a panic into that undisciplined 
band, who fied without being pursued. The Spaniards, 
on rallying, found that only eleven had fallen ; but they 
had lost fifty horses, most of their hogs, and such clothes 
88 had escaped the flames at Mauvila. Even their iron 
aimour was damaged, and required some time for repair. 
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No condition,certainly,could be esteemed more desolate 
than theirs now was. Yet they had still bold hearts and 
hands, which might have conquered a wealthy kingdom, 
had any such existed in that part of America. Soto 
accordingly pushed forward, tili stopped by the broad 
stream of the Mississippi, called here Chucagua or the 
great river. It is aocurately described as above a mile 
broad, rapid, muddy, extremely deep, and with many 
large trees floating down its channel.* His passage being 
opposed, it.was twenty days before he could construct 
barges and transport his men ; but afber passing through 
Aquico, the towns of which had been abandoned, he 
came to a fertile territory named Casquin (the Kas- 
kaskias Indians). Having experienced such dreadfal 
losses from the hostility of the natives, he had again 
recourse to conciliation, and with his former success, 
being most cordially treated by the cacique and his 
people. Lured by deceptive reports of gold, he pro- 
ceeded still northward along the river to Copaha,t a 
country equally populous^ and where he was also well 
received. But as the cold was becoming severe, he 
merely sent a party northwards, who, on their retum, 
stated that they had travelled seven days in that direc- 
tion, and had found the country very harren and thinly 
inhabited. Farther north, the climate became intensely 
frigid, and the plains wei*e covered with such vast herds 
of oxen (bisons) as rendered cultivation impossible. Soto 
therefore determined to make Copaha the limit of his 
march northwards. American writers have been unable 
to fix its precise position, though it undoubtedly formed 
part of the Missouri state ; and the description of the 
country, as well as of the fish caught in the river, 
establishes the accuracy of the narrative. The details as 
to a long ränge of fertile country, followed by a tract 
of desert, along the Mississippi, seem to afford data 

* Mr Bancroft eimsiders that they were the first Europeana 
bv whom it was discovered and crossed ; but we think it prob- 
able from the preceding narrative that they had been antici- 
pated by Alva^o Nonez. f Called by the Portafaese Capaha, 
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whichy on an attentive topographical survey^ might in- 
dicate the place. 

The Spanish Commander, seeing no prospect of success 

in this direction, contented himself with asking for a fer- 

tue district ; and he was directed to one called Quigaute, 

which appears to be the rieh tract on the river St Fian- 

cois. It was found to answer the description ; but the 

intercourse with the natives was again hostile. Leaming 

that there lay a mountainous region to the north- west, 

which seems to be that at the head of the White River, he 

pToceeded thither, in the vain hope that the rocks might 

oontain gold. Disappointed once morc, he bent his course 

sonthwards in search of a produetive seil, which he 

found at Cayas, amid the bot and saline Springs on the 

Upper Washita. Descending that river, he arrived at 

Antiamque (Utiangue), where he resolved to pass his 

fonrth dreary winter. After this long and unfortunate 

march, and with his troops so miserably reduced, he de- 

termined at last upon the measure, from which his mind 

had so strongly revolted, of retuming to the coast, and 

seeking reinforcements fh)m Cuba or Mexico. He there- 

fore hastily descended the Washita to its junction with 

the Red River, and the latter stream to its confluence with 

ihe Mississippi, where he found himself in the territory 

of Guachoya, filled with a brave and numerous popula- 

tion. His men being now reduced to fewer than 500, and 

his horses, which had formed his chief strength, to forty, 

he could no longer hope to vanquish in the field a brave 

ihough barbarous foe. He was obliged to employ art, 

and act on their superstitious impressions by stating that 

he was the child of the sun ; and availing himself of 

their astonishment at seeing themselves in a mirror, pre- 

tended that in that glass he could see w^hatever they did 

at any distance, and thus detect any plot which might be 

formed against him. He was much conceiued to leam 

that the sea was yet far off, and the read thither greatly 

obstructed by streams and entangled woods. Amid these 

aoxieties and distresses, he was seized with fever, which, 

not being treated with due attention, closed in a few 

days his earihly career« 
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Soto did not merit quite so hard a destiny, though he 
was one of that bold bad race who, inflamed by the lust 
of gold, trampled on prostrate America. The unjust 
and t3rTannical principles sanctioned by false views 
of loyalty and religion, which impelled to these enor- 
mities, were in him tempered at once by much prudence 
and discretion, and also by more than the usual degree 
of humanity. Had not his aims been frustrated by the 
nature of the country and the fierce valour of the people, 
he might have fonnded a dominion on a better basis than 
any of the other Spanish conquerors. 

The troops, on the death of their Commander, were 
Struck with deep alarm. Moscoso, his successor, endea- 
voured to conceaL the event from the Indians, pretending 
that the general had merely gone up on a visit to heaven, 
whence he wonld quickly retum. Lest his grave should 
lead to other conclusions, the body was carried out at 
midnight into the centre of the great river, and, with a 
weight attached, sunk to the bottom. The cacique, how- 
ever, politely intimated his consciousness of the true 
State of the case by presenting two handsome youths, in 
Order that, their heads being cut oflF, they might serve the 
chief in the land of souls. Moscoso, declining this gift, 
endeavoured still to gain belief for his first statement, 
though probably with little success. The party, mean- 
while, feit themselves seriously called upon to consider 
their future plans. To reach a Spanish settlement by 
water, without vessels, pilots, or charts, appearing quite 
desperate, they determined rather to attempt a march 
to Mexico, not without a faint hope of discovering 
some golden region which might compensate all their 
toils. They pushed, accordingly, about thi*ee hundred 
miles westward, when, after passing a great river, the 
Colorado de Texas, or the Rio del Norte,* the country 
became almost a desert, and they could not make them- 
selves understood by the inhabitants. They gave up all 
hope, and determined, at whatever cost, to retum and 

• We cannot, with Mr Bancroft, suppose it the Red River, 
the termination of which was the point whence they had started, 
and to ascend it would have been retracing their former steps. 
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descend the Mississippi. On regaiiiiiig its banks, they had, 
like Narvaez's party, to perform the tedious task of con- 
stmcting seven brigantines. But they fortunately had 
among iheir number a sawyer, four or fire carpentersy a 
caulker» and a cooper, and these instructed the rest. The 
jealousy of the Indians, however, led to a confederacy 
which might have been &tal, had it not been disdosed 
by the female captires. The rising of the river en- 
abled them to avoid the danger by immediately setting 
sail ; though a niunerous fleet of canoes pursued, cut off a 
detachment, and harassed them during a great part of 
the voyage. In fifty-two days they arrived, reduced 
to the nnmber of 311, at the port of Panuco in Mexico, 
where they were kindly received both by the govemor 
and people. They had marched in four years upwards 
of five thousand miles, through a savage and hostile 
region. They had achieved nothing ; not having left 
even a vestige of their route, except the track of blood 
by which it had been too often stained. 

The Spaniards, when refreshed from their toils, began 
to look around them ; and seeing themselves on a deso- 
late shore, and in a State of utter destitution, bitterly 
lamented that they had quitted fertile regions, where, 
independently of gold, they might have established a 
flourishing colony. Schemes of retuming were even 
formed, but which, from want of union, were ultimately 
relinquiahed. 

These dreadfiil rererses damped the zeal of Spain to 
conquer or colonize Florida ; but Cancello, a Dominican 
missionary, who undertook to visit the country with a 
▼iew to conTersion, reöeived ample encouragement from 
the govemment. The sinister impression, however, at- 
tached to his nation, being eictended to every individual 
of it, he and his companions were put to death. The 
Spaniards, notwithstanding, continued to claim Florida, 
and even the whole extent of North America ; yet there 
was not a spot in that yast territory on which one of 
them dared to set his foot.* 

* Bancroft, yoI. i. p. 67. 
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CHAPTER III. 
French EjppedUions, 

Francis I. — Expedition ander Verazzano— His Fate — Admiral 
Coligni — He sende out Bibault — Colonists retum — Rene 
Laudonniere — Settlement formed by him — Ped^o Menendez 
— Employed by Philip II. — Founds St Augustine— His Suc- 
cess and Cruelty — Dominique de Gourgues — His Expedition 
— Triumph— Retum to France. 

Francis I., a powerfol monarch, ambitious of every 
kind of glory, was animated also with eager rivaliy of 
Charles V., who derived mnch lustre from his possessiona 
in the new world. He therefore ardently deslred to 
follow saccessfully in the same career ; and with this 
yiew he supplied to Giovanni Verazzano, a noble Floren- 
tiner four ressels destined for Ameiica. This chief, after 
being driven back by a storm, was refitted, and engäged 
in some successfdl naval Operations on the Spanisbcöast ; 
and it was then determined, that in the Dolphin, wifh fifly 
men, provisioned for eight months, he should prosecute 
his original design of discovery. After enconntering a 
severe tempest, he came, in the middle of March, upon 
a coast which Mr Bancroft^ with great probability» sup- 
poses to be that of North Carolina : and having sailed 
fifty leagues sonthward in search of a port withont suc- 
cess, he tumed again towards the north with the same 
object. He was once more disappointed as to a harbour ; 
but seeing a fine popnloos country, he landed in boats, 
and held some friendly intercouise with the natives.^ 

* The latitude of 34° marks a spot in the yicinity of Cape 
Fear. North Carolina. 
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He next prvceeded in an eastem direction olong a low 
coaat, where even a boat could not toach ; but a aailor 
swam aahore, and though alarmed hy Bome slrange ges- 
tuies, ibnnd the nativeskind. A chüige of conrse to tJie 
northwaid marks the ronnding of Cape Hatteras ; and 
a run of fifty Icagues brought him to a fertile region, 
covered nith rieh verdure and loxoriant forests. This 
was Virginia, near the mouth of the Chesapeake, though 
no mention ia made of that gteat inlet. A eaU of 100 
leagnes in the same direction led to a spacious hay receiv- 
iog a noble river, evidently the Hndaon. They ascendeil 
it a ahort way in boats, and were dclightcd vith its hanks. 
The coast Üien trended eastward ; and after foUowing 
it fifty lea^ea, they leached an ieland of pleasing aspect, 
which, beiDg of a triangulär form, and abont the size of 
Rhodes, clearly appeare tobe that named Martha'a ^ine- 
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yard. The weather prevented bis landing ; and, fifteen 
leagues fSarther, he found a very convenient port, where 
he had again much satisfaction in oommunicating with 
the people. Though ihe latitude of 41° 40^ be about half 
a degree too low, it seems impoEBible not to recognise 
Boston.* He then made a course of 150 leagues along 
a country of similar charaeter but somewhat more ele- 
vated, withont landing at any point. Another stietch 
of fifby leagues, first west and Öien north, brought him 
to a bolder territory (Nova Scotia), covered with dense 
forests of fir, pine, and oiher trees of a northem climate. 
The inhabitants were fiercer, and carried on trade only 
under jealous precautions. In a subsequent run of the 
same extent, he discovered thirty small islsnds, with 
narro w channek running between them, being such as are 
known to stud the northem coast of that country and 
the adjacent one of Cape Breton. Lastly, by sailing 150 
leagues &rther, he reached in 50*^ the land discovered 
by the Britons (Newfoundland or Labrador). His stock 
of victuals being spent, he here took in water, and re- 
tumed to Fra!bce.t 

Verazzano, on the 8th July 1524, wrote to the king 
from Dieppe a narrative of this voyage. Ramusio heard 
from different quarters that he had submitted to that 
monarch the plan of a colony ; and the general belief 
is,that he was again employed by him. Mr Biddle, indeed, 
uiges the improbability that, amid the disasters caused 
by the battle of Pavia in February 1525, Francis could 
engage in any such undertaking. Down, however, to 
that &tal day, his career was triumphant ; and there 
was ample time to have authorized another expedition, 
though there m a total absence of any positive notice on 

* Mr Bancroft sapposes Newport in Rhode Island ; bat this 
wonld imply a retrograde course, and the distance would in no 
degree correspond. 

t This interesting voyage is narrated in ^eater detail by 
Mr Tytler in his ''Northem Coasts of Amenca" (Edinburgh 
Cabmet Library. No. IX. 1833. p. 42-52). After a collation of 
the original witn Mr Bancroft s suggestions, some modified 
views Dave been adopted as to the saccessive ooasts surreyed. 
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tbe sabject Ramusio, without mentioning eitber place 
or date, states that in bis last Yoyage, bavmg landed 
wiib some companions, be was kUled hy tbe savages 
in presence of bis crew still on shipboard. In a modern 
narrative, wbicb, from its füll genealogical detaUs, ap- 
pears to baye been fumisbed by bis relatives, Coro- 
nelli, an eminent Venetian bydrograpber, is quoted, ex- 
pieflsing bis belief that tbe catastropbe took place off 
Cape Breton, in 1525.* In tbe portrait from wbicb our 
sketcb is taken, tbe inscription positirely bears ** Dead 
in 1525.'* It was engraved in 1767 after a picture by 
Zoccbi, in ibe possession of tbe £unüy, wbose opinion 
is thns decidedly expressed. Yet Tiraboscbit bas drawn 
attention to a letter of Annibal Caro, apparently directed 
to bim wben living at Florence in 15d7.| Tbere seems a 
mystery round bis fate, wbicb we can scarcely now 
hope to nnrayel. His descendants probably still continue 
to enjoy distinction at Florence, baving, in 1770, an 
estate in its vicinity named Verazzano. Tbere is also a 
portrait of bim in tbe Medicean gallery. 

Claims so extensive and so feebly snpported as tbose of 
Spain to Nortb America were not likely to remain long 
undisputed. Otber European nations were tben rapidly 
advancing in maritime skül and enterprise, among wbom 
for some time France took tbe lead. Tbe defeat and cap- 
tivity of tbe king, followed by a bumiüating peace, natu- 
nilly diverted bis mind fromdistant enterprises, especially 
such as would bave been considered bostile by bis rival 

* Elogi degli Uomini lUnstri Toscani (Lucca, 1771-2), vol. ii. 
p.d29. 

f Storia della Letteratura Italiana, vol. ii. part iii. (1777), 
pp. 206,207. 

t Mr Tytier first pointed out this passairo (Northern Coasts, 
p. 52), and has beien followed by Mr^ancroft, voL i. p. 
21. There is, howeyer, a doubt, from the absence of the Chris- 
tian name, and the expression, ^ lands discoyered by you or 
^our brifmer.** There was thns a relative, also an explorer, 
thongh of far less eminence, who might have been the person 
addiissed. At the same time, Tiraboschi, who boasts of havin j; 
been the first who drew attention to this letter of Caro^ wrote 
sabeeqnently to the date both of the print and of the *' Elogi." 
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Charles. The troubles which agitated the country after 
his death were also un&Yourable to such undertakings ; 
nevertheless, the spirit of adventure was cheiished 
among the people, especially the Huguenots, an indus- 
trious clasSy who almost alone raised her commerce and 
manufactures to a flourishing condition. Ronen, Dieppe, 
and above all, Rochelle, ranked with the greatest havens 
in Europe. Admiral Coligni, one of the leaders in that 
eventftil time, formed the scheme of a transatlantic 
setÜement, which might at once extend the resonrces 
of his country, and afford an asylum to his Protestant 
breihren. While the civil war was yet only impend- 
ing, he enjoyed intervals of favour at court, which en- 
abled him to obtain permission, first to establish one 
in Brazil ; and when that proved unfortunate, to plant 
another in Florida. He fitted out two vessels in 1562, 
and placed them under John Ribault of Dieppe, a seaman 
of experience. The object was to reach the mouth of the 
river called by Ayllon the Jordan, now Combahee, in 
South Carolina ; but, steering in too low a latitude, the 
discoverers reached the St John, near St Augustine, in 
Florida Proper. They were pleased with the aspect of 
the countiy ; and, sailing north ward to their destination, 
gave to successive rivers the names of the Seine, the 
Somme, and the Loire, which hare not adhered to them. 
On reaching Port Royal, they were so delighted with 
its noble harbour, the magnificent trees and beautifiil 
shrubs, that they determined to choose it for the site of 
their colony. Having seen a fort erected, and the settle- 
ment in a promising State, Ribault left twenty-dx men, 
and retumed to France for reinforcements and supplies. 
This seems an imprudent step. The establishment, in 
its unsetÜed state, stood in peculiar need of being well 
govemed ; whereas it feil into the hands of Albert, a 
rash and tyrannical officer, who, finding it difficult to 
maintain authority, where all thought themselves near- 
]y equal, enforced it in the most violent manner. He 
addressed them in opprobrious language ; hanged one 
of them with his own band, and threatened others with 
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the same fistte. At length they rose in mutiny, put 
him to death, and appointed a new Commander, Nicolas 
Barre, who restored tranquillity. 

Bibanlt, meantime, in consequence of the breaking 
out of the great civil war, was unable to make good his 
expectationa and promises. After long waiting for 
him, the oolonists were seized with an extreme desire 
to retnm to their native countiy ; and, having no ship, 
they, like the companions of Narvaez and Moscoso, re- 
flolved to build one for themselves. The conntry afforded 
aomewhat better materials, and they constracted a brig- 
antine fit for the passage ; bat in their impatlence, they 
laid in a Blender stock of provisions, which, during the 
delay of a tedious calm, was entirely consumed. The 
last extremities of famine were suffered ; and one had 
been actually sacrificed to preserve the rest, when an 
Engli^ yeasel appeared, and received them on board. 

The project, thongh seemingly abandoned, was still 
cherished by Goligni ; and the assassination of i\ie Duke 
of Guise haying been followed by a peace, during which 
the conrt endeavoured to sooth the Huguenots, he ob- 
tained permission to attempt it on an enlarged scale. 
In 1564, he succeeded in fitting out three yessels, abun- 
dantly supplied, and gave the command to Ren^ Lau- 
donniere, an able officer who had accompanied Ribault. 
Taking a circuitous course by the Ganaries and the 
West Indies^ he made for Florida, which he chose to 
term New France ; and at Ribault's first Station on the 
riyer St John (named May from the month of its dis- 
coyery), the party resolyed to stop and settle. The 
fort of La Carolina was erected, and expeditions sent 
np the riyer, where small quantities of gold and silver 
Were seen ; reports being also receiyed as to the moun- 
tainous country in the interior, where these metals 
abounded. The hopes thus kindled were quite Ulusory, 
and diyerted attention from the solid labours of agricul- 
ture. Alarming Symptoms of Insubordination appeared ; 
many of the piurty, notwithstanding their religious pro- 
feasion, were of a reckless character, and had gone out 
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with the most chimerical hopes of saddenly realhsing a 
laige fortune. Seeiiig no such prospect, they fonned 
the crimmal resolution of seekrng it hy piiacy. They 
confined their Commander^ and extorted from him, hy 
threats of immediate death^ a commission to follow this 
unlawfal vocation ; while, hy rifling his stores, they oh- 
tained materials for its prosecution. After yarious for- 
tune, they were successÄü in capturing a vessely richly 
laden, and having the goremor of Jamaica on hoard. 
Hoping for a laige ransom, they sailed to the island, and 
unguardedly allo wed him to send messengers to his wife ; 
through whom he conveyed a secret intimation, in con- 
sequence of which an armed foroe surrounded the pirates, 
captured the larger of their vessels, while the other 
escaped hy cutting her cahles. Those on hoard the latter 
heing reduced to extremity from want of food, were 
ohliged to retnm to the Settlements where Laudonniere 
condemned four of the ringleaders to he executed. 

That Chief meantime continued to make incursions 
to the interior, and entered into yarious transactions 
with the natiyes in the yain hope of arriying at some 
region rieh in gold and silyer. Neglecting to estah- 
lish themselyes on the solid hasis of agriculture, the 
settlers depended for food on the Indians, whose own 
8tock was scanty. They were therefore ohliged to un> 
dertake long joumeys, without ohtaining a füll supply ; 
and the natiyes, seeing them thus straitened, raised the 
price, disdainfully telling them to eat their goods, if 
they did not choose to giye them for grain and fish. 
Amid these sufiPerings, and no proi^ect of realizing their 
fond dreams of wealth, they were seized, as was usual, 
with the ardent desire of retuming home, and shrunk 
not from the lahorious task of constructing yessels for 
that purpose. Amid their painfnl lahour, they were 
cheei^ hy a yisit from Sir John Hawkins, who gaye 
them a liheral supply of proyisions. They did not, how- 
eyer, intermit their task, and on the 28th August 1565 
were on the point of sailing, when seyeral ships were 
descried approaching ; which proyed to he a new expe« 
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ditioiiy nnder Ribault, sent to supersede Laudonniere, of 
whoae seyerity complaints had been made. He bronght 
a numerons reinfoioement, with ample supplies, which 
induced tbe colonists to remain ; but they were soon 
exposed to a dreadful calamity. 

The deaire of conquering Florida, which had never 
become extinct in Spain, now called forth a new adven- 
tnrer in the person of Don Pedro Menendez, who, having 
served with distinction and accumulated wealth both in 
Holland and America, had there also leamed the lessons 
of cruel bigotry. He became amenable to the sentence 
of a milltary tribunal, which, however, on account of pre- 
viouB reputation, was leniently executed ; and to retrieve 
his honour, he undertook to equip, at bis own expense, an 
expedition to Florida, of which he was appointed gover- 
nor. While his preparations were in progress, Philip 
II.,haTingreceiYed intelligence of the Huguenot settle- 
ment, pointed out to him, as a still more glorious task, 
that of rooting out the heretics from Spanish America ; 
and to enable him to accomplish tlus object, 300 troops 
were added to his armament. Menendez sailed from 
San Lucar with eleven ships and 1000 men ; and such 
was the enthusiasm kindled for this '^ holy war," that 
on his reaching the Ganaries the number had swelled 
to 2600. Notwithstanding some seyere losses by ship- 
wreck, he reached the ooast of Florida, where &lling in 
with three French yessels, and being questioned as to his 
intentions, he replied, with a fieiy zeal, untempered by 
prudence, that he was come to extirpate the Protestants 
out of the country. The French hereupon cut theur 
cables, and regained the port with all speed ; but Menen- 
dez, having reconnoitred their podtion, and considering 
an immediate landing impracticable, repaired to the 
neighbouring river of St Augustine. He there founded 
a settlement, considered by Mr Bancroft the oldest town 
now in the United States, and forthwith prepared for 
hosUle Operations.* 



Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 308-350. Bancroft, p. 68-77. 
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Ribault, on leaming the amval of this fonnidable 
enemy, thought it most advisable to become the aasaii- 
ant without delay, before they could fortify their posi- 
tion. This conduct has been censured, but perhaps too 
much with reference to the fatal erent. Leaving Lau- 
donniere with eighty-five men in the fort, he sailed on 
the 8th September, and arrived on the lOth at the mouth 
of the St Augustine ; but was there orertaken by a tre- 
mendous storm, which droye him iax out to sea. Me- 
nendez, concluding that this expedition must haye com- 
prised the flower of the French troops, and that those 
lefb in the fort were few in number, hastily formed 
the resolution to attack them. Selecting 500 of his 
best men, he led themacross awüd country, intersected 
by broad streams, swamps, and forests, enoouraging 
them to proceed by an appeal to all the sentiments of 
honour and religion. On the fourth evening the place 
was descried, but the night was spent in the neighbour- 
hood, amid a dreadfiil tempest, which, while it inflicted 
severe suffering, also lulled the enemy's suspicions. At 
daybreak the three gates of the fort were seen open, 
and only a Single Frenchman outside, who was lured 
into the camp, and killed. Menendez then ordered his 
foUowers to rush fbrward, and enter before any disco- 
very could be made. But a soldier, chancing to be on 
the rampart, gave the alarm ; though before Laudonniere 
could be roused, the enemy were in the fort, and had 
commenced an indiscriminate massacre. That chief, 
with seyeral companions, leaped from the wall, ran into 
the woods, and, alter wandering some time, found a 
little bark, in which, under severe want and imminent 
perils, they made their way to Bristol. Spanish writers 
assert, that after the slaughter had continued some time, 
an Order was issued to spare the women and children, and 
that, while two hundred perished, seventy were saved. 

Bibault mean while, after being driven out to sea, saw 
his vessels completely wrecked among the rocks in the 
Bahama Channel. He escaped on shore with nearly all 
his men ; but their condition was most deplorable, and 
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in endeavouring to reach their settlement by a march of 
800 miles througli a harren country, the most extreme 
hardships were endured. At length, on the ninth day, 
they beheld the river, and the fort on the opposite aide ; 
bat what was their dismay to see on the ramparts 
Spanish colours flying! Their leader made a solemn 
pause before he could resolve to place any trust in men 
known to be imbued with the most ferocious bigotry. 
Seeing however no other hope, he sent two of the party 
to represent that their sovereigns were at peace ; that, 
agreeably to instructions, they had strictly avoided in- 
terfering with any of their Settlements ; they asked 
only foody and a vessel to convey them home. Their 
reception is very düFerently reported, According to the 
French it was most kind, and ample pledges of safety 
were given. The Spaniards, on the contrary, allege 
that Menendez acqnainted them with his object, and 
the bloody treatment he had given to their conntry- 
men ; bnt added, that if they would lay down their 
arms, and place themselves at his mei'cy, he would do 
with them whatever God in his grace might suggest. 
We cannot however believe that >vithout some more 
positive pledgCy Ribault would have agreed to surrender. 
Having delivered their arms, his men were conveyed 
across the river by thirty at a time. They were dis- 
mayed to find themselves bound two and two together, 
witii their hands behind their backs; but this, they 
were assured^ was only a temporary precaution. At 
length they were drawn up in front of the Castle, when 
the Spanish chief with his sword drew a line round 
them on the sand, and on a signal given, the soldiers 
commenced the work of slaughter, with every excess of 
cruelty and indignity; the military band playing the 
whole time to drown the cries for mercy and the shrieks 
of the dying. Ribault, amid vain remonstrances, was 
strack in the back and feil, covered with wounds. When 
the work of blood was finished, the assassins suspended 
to a tree a number of the mangled limbs, attachiag the 
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inscription, ^ Not because they are Frenchmen, but 
because thcy ore heretics and enemies of God."* 

This dismal tragedy, when announced in France, gave 
birth to a mingled sentiment of grief and rage, accom- 
panied by a lond ciy for yengeance. These feelings were 
the more deep among the Huguenots, from the stispi- 
cion that they were not shared by the sovereign Charles 
IX., who was closely united with Philip in relentless 
enmity to the Protestant name. Yet a remonstrance 
was presented from 1500 widows and orphans, calling 
on hhn to avenge this dreadful deed, and vindicate the 
honour of bis country. The king made only formal 
remonstranceSy and accepted a superficial apology ; but 
there was a spirit in the nation itself which, independ- 
ently of his will, provided the means of punishment. 

Dominique de Gourgues was universally distinguished 
in that age as a daring warrior. He had fought suc* 
cessfiilly both against the Spaniards and Turks, by 
the former of whom he had been held some time a 
prisoner, treated with the utmost indignity, and com- 
peUed to work as a gaUey slave. On receiving intelli- 
gence of the Floridan catastrophe, his own wrongs, 
together with those of his countrymen, took füll posses- 
sion of his mind ; and he deyoted his whole energies to 
the work of yengeance. By selling his little property, 
and borrowing from friends, he equipped three ships, 
with 230 soldiers and sailors^ mostly chosen adherents, 
who had often conquered along with him. Carefully 
concealing his object, he obtained a license for the slave 
trade, and sailed on the 22d August 1567 ; but on ap- 
proaching the Cape de Verd Islands, he changed his 
course, and stood across the Atlantic. It was not before 
reaching the westem point of Cuba,that he unfolded^to 
the whole party their dreadful destination. Some were 



* De Grallorum Expeditione in Floridam (appended to 
Benzo's Novae Novi Orbis Historiae, Calvetone, 1581), p. 463-470. 
Cardenas, Ensayo Cronologico, p. 68-76. Bancroft, pp. 80, 81. 
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dispoaed to shrink ; but, being persuaded by the resi, 
they at length joined in a unanimoiis consent. 

De GouTgues, in sailing along the coast of Florida, 
passed imprudenÜy near to San Matheo, of whicb he 
was wamed by bis squadron, who had found themselyes 
saluted as Spaniards ; whereupon he hastened to anothtfr 
river fifteen leagues distant, and landed as secretly as 
possible. Finding the natives as usual imbued witli 
deadly hostility towards the subjects of Philip, he en- 
engaged their oo-operation ; and leaming that the enemy 
had built two small forts, he made a rapid march and 
^ spent the night at a short distance from them. In the 
moming, he was alarmed to see the whole garrison in 
motion on the ramparts ; but they had assembled from 
some accidental cause, and soon withdrew. The French 
then advanced through a thick wood, which brought 
them almost dose to one of the smaller forts. Qn 
emerging from the forest they were seen, the alarm was 
given, and two guns fired ; but, rushing forward with 
wild impetuosity, they scaied the ramparts, an Indian 
chief being foremost. The garrison, seized with terror, 
ran out in every direction, and were nearly all küled or 
taken. Those in the next Station foUowed their ex- 
ample and soon shared their fate ; but the main fortress 
was still untottched, and defended by troops far more 
numerous than the assailants. A smtdl party, however, 
having rashly sallied out, were surrounded and nearly 
cut off; whereupon the whole body, Struck with the 
general panic, at once abandoned their stronghold, and 
sought safety in the woods. Being eagerly pursued, most 
of them were taken ; and De Gourgues had given strict 
Orders to bring in as many allye as possible. He then 
led them all together to the £&tal tree on which the re- 
mains of bis slaughtered countrymen yet hung, and 
having upbraided tibem in the strengest terms for their 
treachery and cruelty, he hanged them all ; suspending 
a number of their bodies on the same trunk, and sub- 
stituting the following inscription : — '^ Not because they 
are Spaniardsy but because they are traitors, robbers. 
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and murdeiers." Had this execution been confined to 
a few of the ringleaderSy it might have been held as a 
just retribution ; but being inflicted on so laige a scale, 
it almost rivalled the atrocity which it was meant to 
ayenge. 

De Gourgues had not come with any intention of settle- 
ment. Embarking,therefore, with whatever wasyaluable 
in the fortSy he sailed for Bochelle» and was received in 
that Protestant capital with the loudest acclamations. 
His reception at Bordeaux was equally flattering ; but 
it was very düFerent at Paris, where Charles showed no 
little inclination to transmit his head to Philip, who 
loudly demanded it. Steps were even taken for bring- 
ing him to trial ; but they were found so excessively 
unpopulär, that it was deemed expedient to withdraw 
them, and allow him to retire into Normandy.* 

* HaJduyt, vol. üi. p. 355-360. Hist. Gren. des Voyages, 
Tol. ziii. p. 448-458. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Settlement of Virginia. 

Maritiine Enterprise under Elizabeth— Sir Walter Raleigh — 
First Expedition under Amadas and Barlow — Lane— White 
— Unfortnnate Events— Voyage of Grosnold — Pring— For- 
mation of two great chartered Companies— First Voyage of 
the Virginia Ck>mpany— Captain John Smith — Great Vicis- 
sitadea in the Colony— Captivity of Smith— His wonderful 
Preservation- Newport— Smith's Voyage round the Chesa- 
peake — Varions Transactions — Extension of the Company's 
Charter— Smith leaves Virginia— Sufferings of the Colony — 
Efforts in its Support — The Princess Pocahontas— Advances 
of the Settlement — Introduction of Tobacco— Various Go- 
Temors — A representatiye Assembly- Numerous Settiers 
sent out by the Company— Dreadftil Massacre by the Indiana 
— James I. invades the Company's Privileges— Their Charter 
foifeited— Government of Harvey — Of Sir William Berkeley 
— Indian War — General State and Progress of the Colony— 
Grovemment under the Long Parliament— Change at the 
Bestoration- Navigation Act — Bacon's Rebellion— Grovem- 
ments of Culpepper, Effingham, Andres, Nicholson, and 
Spotswood. 

Britain, notwithstanding the claims derived from the 
important discovery of Cabot, held, for a long time, 
by no means the foremost place in American coloniza- 
tion. She was surpassed, not by Spain only, but even 
by France. Through the voyages of Verazzano, Cartier, 
Champlain, and others^ the latter kingdom acquired ex- 
tensiYe claims, and formed some important Settlements. 
But the long civil war, ending in the humiliation and 
downfal of the protestants, who were almost exclusively 
skilled in commerce and navigation, threw her greatly 
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behind in this career ; and, notwithstanding some strenu- 
0U8 efiPorts at a later period, ahe never could rank as a 
first-rate colonial power. But England, during the 
reign of Elizabeth^ while the two other nations were 
donnant or sinking, made extraordinary moTements, 
and advanced with rapid steps to that pre-eminence 
which she has so signally maintained. The queen indeed, 
frugal and cautioos, expended little of her own treasure ; 
but she had the skill to attract, and direct to her own 
purposes, the rast resources of her subjects. Great exer- 
tions were made by individuals and associations, includ- 
ing many of those eminent characters who distinguished 
that age. Their attention was for a long time engrossed 
by a northem passage to the East Indies round America. 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert first attempted colonization on 
a great scale ; but bis expedition, directed to more 
northerly coasts, does not come within our present 
ränge, while its disastrous issue was calculated to deter 
fature adyenturers.* 

Sir Walter Baleigh, howeyer, undertook to found 
a colony, which has become the most flouriahing in 
modern times. In 1584, he obtained from Elizabeth a 
patent, conferring those almost regal priyileges which 
were never denied to any one who adrentured bis for- 
tune in colonial undertakings. He, and bis heirs for 
ever, were to have, hold, occupy, and enjoy all such re- 
mote heathen and barbarous lands as he should dis- 
coYer ; he might capture any vessel that attempted to 
trade thither without bis license, unless driren by stress 
of weather, or engaged in the Newfoundland fisheiy ; 
and in short, no resenration was made, except the fifth 
part of the gold and silver which might be obtained. 

Sir Walter determined to direct bis attention to a 
more southem and fertile region than that which had 
proved so fatal to bis predecessor. He did not go in per- 
son, but sent, in the first instance, a small exploratory 
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expeditioD of two yesselä, under Amadas and Barlow, 

officers of merit. They sailed in April 1584, and, fol- 

lowing his views, pursued their course by the Canaries 

and West Indies. Thence, bending norüiward, on the 

4th July they came upon the coast of Carolina, and were 

enchanted by the delicious fragrance which breathed 

from it. They were obliged to sail 120 miles before find- 

ing any appeaiance of a harbour; the coast proved 

low and sandy ; bat green hüls rose in the interior, 

and yines grew in a profiision' which they had never 

Seen equalled in Europe. At length they ventared to 

land npon Wokokon, near Ocracock inlet, which opens 

mto Pamlico Sound ; when, on mounting a hill, they 

found with surprise that they had been traversing, not 

the continent, bat the exterior shore of long narrow 

Islands. For two days no inhabitant was seen ; bat on 

the third, one appeared Walking on the beach. He was 

inyited on board, and, being treated with victaals and 

wine, departed with every appearance of satisfaction. On 

his report, others followed ; and at length there arriv- 

ed no less a person than Granganimeo, the king's 

brother, with about fiffcy attendants. They stood roand 

him in reverent and deep silence, only broken by 

whispers from foar chiefs, wearing headdresses of red 

copper. The audienoe began with presents, all of which, 

the prince intimated, must be delivered to himself ; and 

this was followed by traffic, in which they could ofiPer a 

niunber of yalnable skins. The great man's eye was 

canght by a tin dish, which, saspended across his breast, 

was expected to form an amalet against all his enemies. 

For this trüling article he cheerfully gave twenty skins, 

each worth about a noble. A copper kettle brought 

fifiy ; 80 that the trade proved most profitable to the 

English. On the Island of Roanoke, they went to visit 

Granganimeo, who was absent, but his wife gave them a 

most hospitable reception. After exploring the neigh- 

boaring coasts and sounds, the navigators retumed home 

in September, with two natives, Manteo and Wanchese, 

giving a most flattcring account of the country and 
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people. Tliey dedared the soll to be " the most plentifiil, 
sweet, fruitfol, and wholesome of all the world ;'* the 
people ** most gentle, loving, and faithful, void of all 
gaile and treason, and such as lived after the manner of 
the golden age."* 

These reports kindled all that enthnsiasm which 
natnially arises on any discovery begetting vagae and 
brilllant hopes. Raleigh expended nearly his whole 
fortune in fittmg out seven vessels, which were easily 
filled with emigrants, to the number of 108. None of the 
shlps, indeed, exceeded 140 tons, and three were mere 
boats. The command was given to Sir Richard Gren- 
viUe, one of the brightest omaments of that age of gal- 
lantry, and sumamed " The Brave." The fleet sailed 
early in April ; bnt having again taken the circuitous 
roate of the West Indies, did not reach its destination 
tili the end of June. The crews landed, and undertook 
an excursion into the interior, where they were asbefore 
well received ; but the foundation of future enmity 
was laidy when, on account of the disappearance of a 
silver cup, a village was bumed, and the grain removed. 
In August^ Grenville, who had merely undertaken to 
conduct the naval armament, departed for England, 
leaving as permanent govemor Ralph Lane, a brave 
officer, but wanting, it should seem^ that consummate 
prudence and discretion, so necessary in the management 
of a new colony. 

The party seem to have arrived with high expectations, 
but without any fixed plan ; and the last thing thought 
of was to take up the axe or the plough, though the only 
sure mode of obtaining even a subsistence. Gems and 
metaliic wealth were always the objects that glittered 
before them. Lane, by some means which he does not 
choose to explain, had held as a captive Menatonon, one 
of the most powerful princes» whom he did not dismiss 
without a large ransom. From him and others accounts 
were received of a country in the interior, abounding 
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in rieh pearls, probably the same brilliant Shells that 
mialed Soto ; also of a wonderful metal resembling cop- 
per, but softer and paler, and which was formed into or- 
namental plates. Tbis was probably no other than the 
gold of central Carolina ; but Lane, even without sus- 
pecting this, proceeded with a chosen body to ascend the 
Roanoke. The Indians allured him by promises of aid, 
and of having supplies of food at regulär stations ; and 
though his own conduct might well have led him to 
doubt their sincerity, he seems to have suspected nothing. 
The party continued three days to ascend the river, 
delighted with its spacious and noble expanse ; but 
during this time neither Indians nor provisions were 
Seen, and all the villages were deserted. He then 
observed to his men, that they had barely sustenance 
sufficient to enable them to regeln the settlement ; but 
they, buoyed up by wild expectations, entreated to be 
led onward, representing, that they had two mastifFs 
which, when killed, and their ilesh made into soup with 
sassafiias leaves, would keep them alive some time. They 
sailed onward, amid desolation as deep as ever, tili it 
began to be broken by lights moving to and fro in the 
woods. Suddenly, from their depth, a voice was heard, 
calling on Manteo, their domesticated Indian, who im- 
mediately entreated them to be on their guard. Pre< 
sentlya shower of arrows feil around the vessel, though 
happily without material injury. An eager pursuit 
was commenced ; but the enemy had ** wooded them- 
selves," and could nowhere be traced. There was then 
no Option but to retum ; and Lane wamed his party 
that they must betake themselves to their " dog*s por- 
ridge, which they had bespoken." They could not re- 
fiifle, yet doubts are intimated whether a dish so un- 
savouiy had ever been set before human beings. 

They retumed just in time to prevent a general attack 
upon tiie settlement. The report was spread, that their 
God haying no power, had suffered them all to be either 
killed or starved, which last statement is acknowledged 
to have approached very nearly to the truth. Their re- 
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appearance suspended these views,and restored confidence 
to the small party of their friends. Soon, however, the 
uational enmity broke forth in a general conspiracy, at 
the head of wÜch was Wingina or Pemisapan, the most 
powerfül of the caeiques. They had agreed to refrain 
from Bowing the adjacent grounds, to destroy the fishing 
wears, and thereby to reduce the invaders to starvation. 
It was ultimately resolved to make a grand attack in 
the night, for which large bodies were secretly coUect- 
ed ; and the design, being veiled under a show of the 
most ardent friendship, deceived the English. Bat the 
captive prince, notwithstanding bis wrongs, having been 
extremely well treated, had become attached to them, 
and made the disclosure. Lane, having eamed both 
the destined time and place, resolved to be beforehand 
with them ; but they, ** privy to their own villanous 
purposes, held good espial." Both parties flew to arms ; 
and the Indians, after losing a few man, fied into the 
woods. The EuropeaD, however, determined not to be 
outdone in treachery. Pretending not to be aware of 
Pemisapan's concem in the affair, he solicited an in- 
terview, as if to lay before him bis complaints against 
the others. The savage came accordingly, when, on a 
Signal given, our countrymen discharged their pieces 
upon him and bis followers. The chief, though wounded, 
fled with rapidity, but being hotly pursued, bis head 
was brought to the Commander. 

The immediate danger was thus averted ; but the 
enmity of the natives was henceforth unappeasable, 
and the strangers began seriously to ponder their Situa- 
tion. Of their golden dreams they saw no prospect or 
Chance of fiilfilment, while absolute want stared them 
in the face ; the supplies promised at Easter had 
not arrived in June ; and they were in momentary 
dread of perishing either by famine or the arrows of 
the savages. Amid these dispositions a fleet of twenty- 
three vessels was seen in the offing ; and after some 
alarm lest it should prove a hostile squadron, the joyful 
announcement was made, of its being that of Sir Francis 
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Drake, retuming from his victonous expedition against 
the Spanish main. That gallant officer readily agreed 
to give them a störe of provisions, a sloop of seventy 
tons, and other small craft, with which they might 
either explore the coasts or retum to Englaiid ; the 
latter, it is probable, being the real object. A violent 
storxn, however, destroyed these vessels, thus defeating 
the arrangement ; and Lane, upon the eamest entreaty 
of the settlers, contented himself with obtaining a place 
on board the fleet, by which he and his adventurers 
might be conveyed home. 

The conclusion that Baleigh had deserted them was 
qnite nnfonnded. A few days after this hasty depar- 
iure, there arrived a brig of 100 tons, provided with 
eveiy thing needfnl for their wants ; but to the utter 
amazement of the crew, there were no colonists to 
snpply. After sailing about some time, and satisfying 
themselves of the fact, they too retumed to Europe. This 
wasanother hasty step ; for a fortnight had not elapsed, 
when Sir Richard Grenville appeared, bringing three 
well-appointed ships, laden with every means of sup- 
porting and enlarging the colony. His dismay may be 
conceived when neither the vessel previonsly despatched, 
nor one Englishman, could be found within those savage 
precincts. He therefore left merely fifteen men to erect 
a fort, and keep a certain hold of the conntry tili far- 
ther reinforcements could be sent out.^ 

All this complication of failure, blunder, and disaster 
did not yet disconrage Baleigh. In April of the fol- 
Iowing year, he fitted out a new expedition of three 
ships, and 160 persons, lad by John White, who was ap- 
pointed govemor, with twelve assistants, who also per- 
haps contributed to the expense. Attempts were made to 
establifih it on a somewhat more solid footing. Imple- 
ments of agriculture were provided ; several &milies 
went out, and the party, including seventeen females 
*and nine boys, arrived in July, and proceeded to the 
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former settlemeDt. Here a dreadful scene met their 
eyes; the fort was rased to the ground; the houses, 
though still Standing, were open and tenantless; the 
floors overgrown with shrubs and weeds, on which deer 
were feeding. The bones of one man lay scattered on 
the ground ; while of the rest not a trace remained. 
After anxious inquiry, it was found that a band of In- 
dians had surprised and bumt the fort, when the Eng- 
lish, rashing out to save themselves, were either killed 
or chased into the woods, where they soon perished. 

White began by soliciting from the Indian chiefe a 
renewal of their former alliance, promising the most 
friendly treatment, and that every thing which h{ui 
passed should be forgiven. They announced that an 
answer would be retumed in seven days; and when 
the time elapsed without its being fulfilled, he deter- 
mined on a hostile expedition. Led by Manteo, he 
attacked a party, and drove them into the forest ; but 
was dismayed to find that by mistake he had ßdlen 
upon one of the few friendly tribes. He then relin- 
quished &rther proceedings ; but all hope of conciliatory 
arrangements was lost. 

As winter approached, and the vessel was about to 
retum to Europe, the colonists began seriously to view 
their Situation. They could look for nothing from 
the Indians but the most deadly hostility, while the 
raising of supplies for themselves was a work of time 
and uncertainty. They therefore joined in an eamest 
entreaty to White, that he would accompany the ship, 
and exert hhnself in bringing to them farther aid and 
Support. He strongly objected, on the ground that it 
would have the appearance as if he were deserting bis own 
colony ; but they insisted, and having delivered a writ- 
ten testimony, signed and sealed, stating that the proposal 
came from themselves, he consented. There had been . 
bom to him during bis residence a granddaughter, Vir- 
ginia Dare, who is supposed by Mr Bancroffc to be the 
first offspring of English parents on the soü of the 
United States. 
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White retumed at an unfortunate crisis^ when the 
whole nation was engrossed by preparations to meet the 
SpanJsh armada. Sir Richard Grenville, while making 
reidy to saü to Virginia, was detained for this more im- 
portant Service. Yet Raleigh contrived to fiimish the 
other with two well-provided vessels ; but that officer 
imprudently going out of his way in search of prizes, in 
which he was ultimately unsuccessful, had his ships 
severely damaged, and was obliged to retum. This was 
saoceeded by the actual arrival of the grand armament 
in the Channel, which for a season banished every other 
thonght. 

Even after this eventful period of danger and triumph, 
the oolony sustained another severe loss. Raleigh having 
spent £40,000, nearly his whole fortune, and encounter- 
ed only a series of disaster, without any immediate be- 
nefit or sure prospect, determined to tum his attention 
to other objects. He found an association who, on hav- 
ing his Privileges transferred to them, undertook the 
Charge of supporting the settlement ; and yet, through 
the delays incident to the change. White could not be 
fitted out tili 1590. He sailed in May ; but, in con- 
sequence of adverse winds, did not reach Roanoke tili 
the mlddle of August. Again the colony was in a 
State of utter desolation ; though there appeared reason 
to hope that it had removed to a more &vourable site 
fonnerly projected. This was the Island of Croatoan, 
üfty miles distant, in which Manteo resided, and where 
they had met a most fnendly reception. In that event 
it had been stipulated that the letters o r o should be 
carved on the bark of a tree, which were found, and 
elsewhere the füll name Croatoan. A cross was to have 
indicated a disastrous removal : and this sign of evil was 
absent. Chests with various stores had been buried 
in the earth ; some were entire ; others had been dis- 
oovered and rifled by the Indians. On the whole, White 
oonduded that all was well, and began to steer for the 
new Station ; but meeting with some difficulties, and the 
season being advanced, it was very cooUy resolved to 
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make for the West Indies, trade there, and touch at the 
colony on his retum home. After Coming out into the 
open ocean, the wind was so adverse to his proposed 
course, and so favourable to that for Britain, that the 
latter was adopted, and he arrived at home in Öctober. 

It is difficult to acquit this officer of culpable apathy, 
especially where his own near relations were concemed. 
He alleges indeed, in a letter to Hakluyt, that he had not 
dne control OYer the expedition, which was guided in a 
manner contrary to his wishes ; yet no such intimation 
is given in his original and detailed narrative. He 
appears never to have made any farther inquiry ; and, 
in fact, the nation itself showed amost shameful indiffer- 
ence. Raleigh alone feit deeply concemed in the fate 
of his colony, sending, it is said, fiye different vessels, 
the last in 1602 ; but they performed their duty ill, and 
all retumed without reaching the spot. No intelligence 
was ever received or trace found of this unfortunate 
settlement. A conjecture has been hazarded, that 
having formed a friendly union with an Indian tribe 
named Hatteras, the two nations became amalgamated ; 
and this inference has been thought to derive some con- 
firmation from the physical character of the people, 
though it is not supported by any positive information 
or even tradition.* 

It would not be easy to find a parallel to this series of 
abortive and disastrous expeditions ; for after so many 
successive colonies, and such lavish expenditure, not a 
trace was discoverable that an Englishman had ever set 
foot on the soil of Virginia. It can scarcely therefore 
be considered a reflection on British enterprise that it 
should for some time have paused: and yet, by an 
elastic power, it soon rose again from under the deepest 
depression. In 1602, a vessel sailed, under Captain 
Bartholomew Grosnold, with thirty-two men, twelve of 
whom intended to settle. Striking directly across the 
ocean, he came upon the coast of Massachusetts; and 

* Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 280-295. Bancroft, vol. i. p. 117-123. 
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affcer saUing onward some time, reached a bold promon- 
toiy which, from the great quantity of fish caught in the 
vicinity, he named Cape Cod ; and it has ever formed 
a conspicuous pomt on the American continent. The 
crew, having merely touched the shores of New England, 
began to ** trend the coast southerly," and after passing 
some dangerous spots, named Tucker's Terror, Point 
Gare, and other promontories, they reached a large 
island which they called Martha*s Vineyard. Having 
landed, they were pleased with its aspect, yet sailed on 
tili they entered Buzzai'd's Bay, adjoining Rhode Island, 
which, appearing one of the stateliest sounds ever seen, 
received the name of Gosnold's Hope. Elizabeth'» 
Island, within its circuit, was chosen as a desirable 
place of settlement. The soll was clothed with noble 
trees, and with underwood, which, among other valu- 
able plants, included Sassafras, then esteemed a med- 
icine of sovereign virtue. Some pulse being sown, 
grew in a fortnight to half a foot. They debarked on 
the mainland, which appeared *^ the goodliest they ever 
saw, replenislied with &ir fields." Having erected a 
fort, and coUected a cargo, chiefly of Sassafras, they 
prepared to retum; but at this crisis the intending 
colonists were strack with panic at the idea of being left 
with only a small stock of provisions on this remote and 
savage shore, not without a fear that the vessel might 
never retum, and, like former settlers, they might be 
abandoned to their fate. Their companions, too, would 
thus escape all responsibility for their share of the 
cargo. Under these apprehensions they abandoned the 
idea of remaining, and went on board with the rest.* 

Although this expedition did not issue in settlement, 
it renewed a favourable Impression respecting American 
colonization. Hakluyt, the indefatigable promoter of 
discovery, prevailed upon several merchants of Bristol 
to equip two small vessels ; and Raleigh, who stUl held 
the patent extendlng over aU this coast, being asked for 

• Piirchas, part iv. p. 1647-1653. 
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his consenty readily gare it signed and sealed. Two sliips 
of fifty and twenty-six tons respectively were placed 
under Martin Pring, who, sailing by the Azores, came 
lipon the shores of Maine, in 43° N. lat., near the bay 
of Penobscot. The coast was froitfal ; but as it yielded 
little Sassafras, he proceeded southwards tili he came 
into the track of Gosnold, which he followed to a bay 
in lat. 41°, where there was an abundant supply of 
that favourite plant. The first intercourse with the 
Indians was friendly ; but afterwards alarm was taken 
at their Coming armed in large numbers, with a threat- 
ening aspect. Pring confirmed the favourable account 
of the comitry given by his predecessor.* 

Circumstances now appeared so promising as to in- 
iluence individuals of the highest distinction. The Earl 
of Southampton, one of the most accomplished noble- 
men of the age, and Lord Arundel of Wardour, fitted 
out Greorge Weymouth, who had already, in searching 
for the north-west passage, made some discoveries on 
the coast of Labrador. Sailing on the last day of March 
1605, on the Idth of May he feil in with the American 
coast in about 41° ; but, to avoid dangerous rocks and 
shoals, he stood out again to sea. His object was to go 
southward, but the wind drove him considerably to the 
north. Being then in want of wood and water, he 
stood in for the land ; but found the charts extremely 
erroneous, and after proceeding fifty leagues, he saw 
himself in the midst of those small islands which stud the 
bay of Penobscot. At one of them, in a most conmio- 
dious harbour, he left the ship, and in the pinnace 
ascended the bay, tili he reached the mouth of a large 
river. The party rowed up twenty mües, and thought 
it the finest they had ever seen. Some companions of 
Sir Walter Raleigh considered that even the mighty 
Orinoco could not stand a comparison with it. It was na- 
vigable for vessels drawing sixteen or eighteen feet water, 
and completely free from rocks and shoals. The shore 
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was covered with fine forests, chieily of pine ; and the 
coast was level, though high mountains appeai*ed in the 
interioT. They held friendly intercoune with a number 
of the natives, and obtained valtiable ftirs at cheap rates. 
These people were astonished and awed by the action of 
the loadstone ; but appearing afterwards in rather alann- 
ing ntunben, they gave an invitation to land in a manner 
so suspicious, that Weymouth rejoiced ** that God gare 
him so much understanding as to avoid their snares/' 
We cannotbut remark that no unequivocal act of hostility 
was committed ; but five öf them were entioed on board, 
and with their canoe carried to England.* 

This series of voyages conyeyed to Britain a much 
higher idea than had yet been entertained of her trans- 
atlantic dominion. It was found to include a ränge of 
territory stretching over eleven degrees of latitude, all in 
the temperate climates, diversified with noble rivers and 
harbouTB, and, wherever visited, displaying a luxuriant 
fertility. This prospect rekindled all the enthusiasm of 
enterprise and hopes of wealth. An Association was 
formed by Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Summers, 
Wingfield, Popham, with other men of rank and eminent 
merchants, for the purpose of colonizing this vast region. 
James I., who was fond of such undertakings, and had 
employed them successfully for the improvement of 
some rüder parts of Scotland and Ireland, was ready 
to give every encouragement. The adventurers were 
divided into two Companies ; the one from London for 
the southem, the other from Bristol and the west for 
the northem parts of Virginia. The former were al- 
lowed to cboose any spot between the thirty-fourth and 
forty-first degrees of latitude ; the latter between the 
thirty-eighth and forty-fifth. Three degrees were thus 
common between both ; but coUision was prevented 
by enacting that wherever one had fixed its seat, the 
other should choose theirs at least 100 miles distant. 
From that first Station each Company was to possess 
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fifty miles of coast on each aide ; their territory was 
thence to Stretch the same distance Inland, and the 
same out to sea, including all Islands within the ränge.* 
These terms deserve notice, as they seem to have been 
much misapprehended by Chalmers, Bancroft, and in- 
deed most other writeis. . The coast was not divided 
between the companies, nor had either an exclusive 
right to their own portions beyond the space of 100 
miles Square, which they were allowed to choose. This 
may serve to acquit successive princes of the repeated 
infractions of the charter with which they have been 
charged. Within this ränge the Associations obtain- 
ed füll property in all the lands, natural resources and 
objects of every kind, with only the usual exception of a 
fifth of the gold and a fifbeenth of the copper. The re- 
venue produced by fines and light import-duties was to 
be enjoyed by them for twenty-one years, after which 
it was to be paid into the royal treasury. They were 
not, however, invested with those kingly attributes 
which had been lavished on Gilbert and Raleigh. James 
lodged the govemment in two Councils, one resident in 
England, the other in the colony, and claimed the right 
of appointing both ; but, having exercised it in regard 
to the first, he allowed them to nominate the Viiginian 
members. He busied himself moreover in preparing a 
Code of " Orders and instructions," a proceeding, as Mr 
Chalmers observes, decidedly unconstitutional, but con- 
trovertcd by no one. The colonists and their posterity 
were declared Engliah subjects, yet were invested with 
no political rights, not even trial by Jury, unless in 
capital charges ; minor offences were puidshed arbitrari- 
ly by the councH. The English church was exclusively 
established. Strict and laudable injunctions were given 
for the mild and equitable treatment of the natives.t 
The year 1606 was spent in coUecting funds and adven- 

* Purchas, pari iv. pp. 1683, 1684. Political Annais of the 
Present United Colomes. by George Chalmers, Esq., Lond. 
1780, pp. 13, 14. Bancroft, vol. i. p. 135-138. 
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turers, which laat amouuted then to lOS, induding per- 
sona of distinction, partjcul&rly Greoige Percy, brother to 
the EotI of Northumberland. There were also Gosoold 
and Mr Hant a clergyman, while Captaln Nenport, an 
officer of skül and experience, undeitook the naval com- 
mand. But the individnol deEtined to exercise the 
happtest inflneDce on the new colony wasCaptain John 
Smith, who already, in the Turkish war, had displayed 
a ümmeaa and intrepidity peculiarty fitting him for thia 
arduoua appointment. The fleet of thiee vessels, none 
exceeding 100 tons, sailed from London on the 19th 
Dec«mber,taking again the circuitoos route of tbe West 
Indies, rendered necwsaary perhaps through the lateneas 
of the eeason. The atrangeinents, however, had been 
injudicious. James, by a ridiculous caprice, had caused 
the nomes and ingtructiona of the Council to be enclosed 
in a box, not to he opencd tili after the arrival in Vir- 
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ginia ; and thus the crew, in going out, knew not whom 
to obey. The energy of Smith, with his frank and manly 
bearing, soon led them to recognise him as their leader. 
This was envied by others higher in rank, who charged 
him with a design to set aside the Council, to usurp the 
govemment, and to become king. On these unsupported 
charges he was arrested, and confined during the voyage, 
and for some time longer; so that bis Services, when 
most wanted, were lost to the colony. 

The expedition did not reach the coast of America tUl 
April 1607, and in making for Roanoke, a violent tem- 
pest drove them quite out of their reckoning. Being 
tossed about several days without sight of land, they 
became despondent, and some even uiged a retum to 
England. Suddenly they came in view of an xmknown 
promontory, which marked the entrance into a spacious 
gulf. This was the magnificent opening of the Chesa- 
peake, the opposite capes of which were named after 
the young princes, Henry and Charles. The view of this 
coast at once dispelled their gloom, and made them rejoice 
in their enforced cliange of direction. ** They were al- 
most ravished at the sight thereof. — It seemed to them 
to Claim the prerogative over the most pleasant places in 
the World. Heaven and earth seem never to have ^reed 
better to frame a place for man's commodious and de- 
lightful habitation." They soon reached a noble river, 
which they named James, and after ascending and ex- 
amining its shores during seventeen days, they chose for 
their colony a spot fifty miles up, and called it Jamestown. 
The difficulties of treating with the natives soon began. 
The very first night " came the savages creeping upon 
all-fours from the hills, like bears, with their bows in their 
mouths." These they discharged against the strangers 
and wounded two ; but as soon as ** they had feit 
the sharpness of our shot" they retreated with loud 
cries into the woods. Afterwards five, who were met 
near Cape Henry, though showing some signs of fear, 
were reassured by seeing " the captain lay his band on 
his heart," and invite them across the river to the town. 
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Their welcome was singnlarly expressed " by a doleful 
noise, laying their faces to the ground, scratching the 
earth with their nails." Mais were then spread on the 
ground, and covered with maize-bread, while tobacco was 
presentedy with long omamented pipes. They then 
danced for the amusement of their guests, shouting^ 
howling, and stamping, " with many antic tricks and 
fiaces, making noise like so many wolves or devils." 
Our conntrymen received a pressing invitation from a 
great Indien chief, the Werrowannee of Bappahana, 
whom they found rieh in rüde omament, his person 
painted red and blue, with various embellishments, 
seemingly of pearl and silyer, and a metal which was 
either copper or gold. " He entertained us in so modest 
a proud fashlon, as though he had been a prince of civil 
govemment." His palace, on a hill watered by fine 
Springs, was sorrounded by as rieh com-fields as they 
had ever seen.* 

As soon as the party had landed, the box of instruc- 
tions was opened, and the names of the Council were 
found, including Smith ; who, though he was kept out 
by the jealousy of his riyals, nevertheless accompanied 
Newport up the river, as high as the great falls, where 
they visited Powhatan, a sort of petty emperor over 
aU the surrounding tribes. Smith reckons them at 
7000, of whom nearly 2000 were warriors ; but he never 
saw more than 700 together. Powhatan received them 
well ; and when some of his people murmured at the 
land being thus occupied by a party of strangers, he re- 
plied, it was only waste ground, and, so long as they 
injured no one, they were welcome. 

On their retum to Jamestown afiiEdrs were found in 
evil plight. The colonists, not we fear without blame, 
had incurred the hostility of the savages, while they 
neglected to fortify their position. A general attack, 
which was made, was repulsed with great difficulty, 



♦ Purchas, part iv. pp. 1686, 1687, 1705. Hillard's Life of 
Smith, in SjNirks's American Biography, vol. ii. p. 209, &c. 
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seventeen being wounded, and one boy killed. By great 
exertion, about the middle of June, a palisaded fort was 
erected, secure against those nide assailants, who, how- 
ever, continued to hover round, cutting oflF stragglers, 
and obliging the settlers to keep constant watch. The 
charges against Smith were still pressed, and a party 
wished to send him to England ; but he, loudly demand- 
ing a trial on the spot, was supported by a majority of 
the colonists. He was triutßphautly acquitted, and 
Wingfield, bis accuser, condemned to pay him a fine of 
;£200, which he generously threw into the common 
stock. Mr Hunt, the clergyman, succeeded in producing 
at least an appearance of harmony, cemented by partak- 
ing together the Christian conmiunion. 

On the löth June, Newport with the vessels sailed for 
Britain, leaving the settlers in the midst of that vast wil- 
demess which they had imdertaken to cultivate. In 
this Situation the brilliant hopes which had lured them 
thither quickly vanished. The fruitfulness of the soll 
indeed fuUy equalled expectation ; but all the machinery 
by which it could be made capable of producing indivi- 
dual wealth was still to be created. The land required 
not only a laborious culture, for which they were little 
prepared ; but a still harder task remained, that of hew- 
ing down the forest which covered the whole of it. By 
an unhappy arrangement, all the produce for the first 
üre years was to be in common, and distributed by the 
Council according to their respective wants. But, as 
Chalmers shrewdly observes, " when men are not to 
profit, they will labour little ; and when all are fed from 
a common granary, few will concem themselves how it 
is fiUed." Raising scarcely any crop the first year, they 
were dependent on the supplies from home, which had 
been much diminished during the long voyage, and are al- 
leged to have been originally of inferior quality. A slen- 
der allowance of this unwholesome food, bad river- water, 
and exposure to a new climate, soon spread disease so 
widely, that there were often not ten men fit for Service. 
" There were never," says Percy, " Englishmen left in a 
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foreign country in suoh misery as we were." Before au- 
tumn, fifty died, nearly half their numbery among whom 
was Gosnold, the projector of the settlement. Discontent 
naturally arose ; Wingfield, the president, was accused 
of living in plenty while others were perlshing, and 
even of meditating a departure. On these charges he 
was deposedy and his place supplied by Ratcliffe, who, 
being of an easy temper, left the whole management to 
Smith, which was what the colonists desired.* 

This gentleman justly considered sustenance the most 
important object, in search of which he proceeded with a 
party down the river. The natives treated them with 
derision, ^^ as famished men, and holding out moisels of 
bread, asked for them swords, muskets, and other valu- 
ables." Unable to succeed by fair means, he discharged 
a volley, which caused them immediately to seek the 
shelter of the woods. Landlng at a village, he found food 
in abundance ; but forbade his people to encumber them- 
selves with it, foreseeing the immediate retum of the 
Indians. Accordingly there soon issued forth, amid 
hideous noises, sixty or seventy painted savages, bearing 
in front their okee^ an image of skins stufied with moss, 
and hung with copper chains. They advanced upon the 
English, but met so kindly a reception, that ** down feil 
their god," divers of his worshippers lay sprawling, and 
ihe rest disappeared. Their spirit being now humbled, 
they sent presenüy a venerable character, a quiyoughca- 
tudcy to ti^t for peace, and for the restoration of their 
idoL Smith answered, that if they would load lus boat, 
they should be welcome not only to their okee, but to a 
stock of beads, hatchets, and other valuables. They 
cheerfuUy assented, and amidst singing and dancing 
brought not only the stipulated grain, but presents of 
turkey, venison, and wüd-fowL 

Smith retumed just in time to prevent Wingfield and 
another from seizing a vessel and sailing to England. 



♦ Pnrchas, pari iv. pp. 1697, 1706, 1707. Hillard, in Sparks, 
Tol. ii. p. 218-225. 
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His süpplies, with the fiocks of water-fowl whicli 
came at the approach of winter, relieved their wants ; 
and having in his rambles discovered the great river 
Chickahamine, he determined to explore it to its sonrce, 
not it is Said without a hope of Uiereby reaching the South 
Sea, viewed then as the grand sonrce of wealth. He 
was impelled, it was imagined, by the taunts of some of his 
enemies in the colony, but we rather think only by his 
own adventnrons spirit. He ascended first in his bai^e, 
then in a canoe, and twenty miles on foot attended only 
by his Indian guides. But three hundred natives, who 
had traced his steps, surprised and dispersed his party^ 
and then came snddenly upon himself. He made aston- 
ishing efforts for safety, and fastening with his garters 
a native ally to his person, presented him to the ene- 
my as a buckler ; then he ran to the canoe, which he 
would have reached, had he not «uddenly sunk in a 
deep morass, where he was overtaken, and, to escape 
from perishing with cold, obliged to surrender. 

He had now reason to consider his last hour ap- 
proaching, and a circle had in ^Etct been formed to shoot 
him. With characteristic presence of mind he asked 
for the chief, showed his compass-dial, pointed out its 
Singular movements, and endeavoured to explain the cor- 
responding phenomena of the earth and sky. Whether 
they understood these indicatlons or not, they were awed 
with astonishment as if admitted to contemplate a super- 
natural object. On a signal from their leader, they laid 
down their bows and arrows, and led him under strict 
guard to their capital. He was there exhibited to the wo- 
men and children ; and a wild war-dance was performed 
round him, in fantastie measures and with frightfol 
yells and contortions. He was then shut up in a long 
house, and supplied at every meal with €is much bread 
and venison as would have dined twenty men; but, 
receiving no other sign of kindness, he began to dread 
that they were fettening in order to eat him. Even 
without such a preclse purpose, this festive entertainment 
is known among savages to be no uncommon prelude to 
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ioiture and death. They asked liis aid in reduoing 
Jamestown, while he eought an opportunity of making 
bis way thither. In the courrse of this manoeuvring, a 
measage sent to that place gave him an opportunity to 
display the powers of writing, which was considered by 
them as a apecies of magical spell. At length, after 
being paraded and exhibited in various villagea, he 
was led to Famunkey, the residenoe of Powhatan. It 
was here his doom was sealed. The chief received him 
in pomp, wrapt in a spacious robe of racoon skins, 
with all the tails hanging down. Behind appeared 
two long lines of men and women, with faces paint- 
ed red, heads decked with white down, and necks 
qnite encircled by chains of beads. A lady of rank pre- 
sented water to wash his hands, another a bnnch of 
feathers to dry them. A long deliberation was then 
held, and the resalt proved &tal. Two large stones 
were placed before Powhatan, and by the united efiforts 
of the attendants Smith was dragged to the spot, his 
head laid on one of them, and the mighty club was raised, 
a few blows of which were to terminate liis lifo. In this 
last extremity, when every hope seemed past, a very 
unexpected interposition took place. Focahontas, the 
youthful and favoorite daughter of this savage chief, 
was seiaed with those tender emotions which form the 
Ornament of her sex. Advancing to her father, she in 
the most eamest terms supplicated mercy for the 
stranger; and though all her entreaties were lost on that 
savage heart, her zeal only redoubled. She ran to Smith, 
took his head in her arms, Lud her own upon it, and 
declared that the first death-blow mnst fall upon her. 
The barbarian's breast was at length softened, and the 
lifo of the Englishman was spared.^ 

Oor adventurer, being naturally expected to render 
some Services in retom for so great a boon, employed 
himaelf in making hatchets, beads, and other omaments 

* Smith ap. Pinkerton, vol. ziii. p. 51-55. Hillard in Sparks, 
toL ü. p. 280-240. Fiirohaa,pax(iT.pp. 1708, 1709. 
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foT the father and daughter. At the end of two dajs 
he was conducted into a large house, wkere^amid 
hideous and dolefal noises, Powhatan rushed in, with 
two hundred attendants, strangely disguised and thei^Jr 
fiices hlackened. Smith again thought his last hour had 
come, bnt the chief announced these as signs of peace and 
friendship ; and he was forthwith sent to Jamestown 
on the sole.condition of transmitting thence two culyerins 
and a miUstone, a promise £uthfiilly falfilled. 

He again arrived at a critical moment. A majority of 
the colonists, impatient of continued hardship and priva- 
tion, had determined to prepare a pinnace, and set sail for 
their native countiy. He took the most energetic steps 
to arrest this course, having, with the aid of some faith^l 
adherents, pointed a gun at the vessel, and declared she 
must either stop or sink. A conspiracy was then formed 
against him ; but by his yigilance he detected it, and 
sent the ringleadeis to England. The £ur Pocahontas 
continued her generous kindness, and came every four 
or five days with provisions, which relieyed their wants 
and reviyed their spirits. They were soon still farther 
cheered by the arrival of Captain Newport, with 120 
emigrants and liberal supplies. The Company, however, 
now impatiently endured their heavy expenses, and the 
absenoe of all prospect of marketable retums. Gold was 
still viewed as the main source of wealth, and many of 
the new oomers had been selected on account of their 
supposed skill in its discovery. Naturally desiring to 
satisfy their employers, they thought they perceived in a 
certain yellow glittering earth this predous ore, Thence- 
forth all sober industry was thrown aside : ** Dig gold, 
wash gold, refine gold, was the universal cry." Smith 
lamented to see the whole attention of the settlers at- 
tracted by this " gilded dirt," but could not prevent 
them from putting a large portion on board, and some 
time elapsed before they were apprised that a skilful 
examination had proved it utterly worthless. Fortu- 
nately perhaps, no rumour seems ever to have reaehed 
them of the real gold in the mountainous couniary. 
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whence they were indeed more distant than the fiiist 
colonijsts. 

Newporty on leaming the friendly interconrse with 
Powhatan, sent liberal presents, and was invited to yisit 
that sayage potentate. He found the monarch sur- 
lounded by twenty-two fair ladies, lavishly painted and 
decked with beads. A courteons traffic was opened, in 
which Smith cönsidered the captain as overre^ched, par- 
ticnlarly in afterwards acceding to a request for twenty 
swords^ dangerons weapons to put into such hands. 
The latter, after remaining fourteen weeks, departed 
without being able to collect any other cargo besides 
cedar-wood, and the yellow earth of which such iUusory 
hopes were entertained. 

Smith now undertook the important task of exploring 
the Chesapeake to its head, not only with the view of 
tiacing the limits of the colony, but still more from 
the hope of an inlet opening into the South Sea, and 
affording a passage to India. In a small bärge of only 
two tons^ he steered across to Cape Charles, and began. 
to survey the eastem shore. Here, and at other places, 
he had sharp conflicts with the natives ; and, we sus- 
pect, did not altogether follow that conciliatory course 
ascribed to him by his panegyrists. On meeting any 
new tribe, his first step is stated to haye been, to demand 
their anas and one of their children ; and, on refdsal, 
ihey were treated as enemies. It cannot surely appear 
surprising that there shoald have been some hesitation 
in complying with such requisitions. In general the 
people received the Euglish with much surprise, ** asking 
what they were, and what they would." Finding the 
eastem coast obstructed by rocks and other difiicul- 
ties, he crossed to the westem and proceeded upwards. 
The men, however, tired with twelve days' rowing, 
and finding their bread wet and spoiled, became ex- 
tremely discontented. He endeavoured to rouse them 
to an emulation of Lane's crew and their canine diet, 
but was Boon obliged to yield and retum. Proceeding 
along an unexplored part of the westem coast, they 
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came imexpectedlj npon the magnificent estuaiy of the 
Potomac, seven mUes broad ; and this grand object reiriy- 
ing l^eir spirits and energies, they cheerfiilly undertook 
to explore it. They ascended as high as the bärge 
could carry them, and then made a jonmey by land. 
Mr Bancroft has traced them beyond the fature slte 
of Washington to the Mls above George Town. They 
were led to a mine of a substance like antimony, which, 
thongh bLick, glittered like silver, and was believed by 
some to contain a large portion of that metal ; bat, on 
being examined, it proved of no value whatever. After 
escaping several ambuscades hud by the natives, they 
made a short snryey of the Bappafaannock, and then 
retumed to Jamestown. 

Smith, having been prevented from reaching the head 
of this great inlet, set out afresh in a few days for that 
destination. He acoordingly made his way thither, and 
ascended the Susqnehanna, tili stopt by the cataracts. 
Having leamed tiiat two days' jonmey higher there 
was a powerfdl people named the Sasquesahanocks, he 
sent a message reqnesting a visit. After an interval of 
nearly a week there appeared sixty, a giant-like race, 
with presents of arms, venison, and tobacco-pipes nearly 
three feet long; and their deportment was qnite 
peaceable and conrteons. He then retnmed to James- 
town, examining in his way the river Patuxent. This 
voyage of about three thousand miles, performed by 
twelve men in a small open bärge, " with such watery 
dlet, in those great waten and barbarous countries," 
was extremely creditable to the parties. Although un- 
productive as to the' South Sea or to gold, it made an 
important addition to the knowledge of this part of 
America.* 

On his arriral, Smith was installed as president, and 
began, with characteristie activity, to improve the 
buUdings, strengthen the forts, and trsun the men to 

• Purchas. part iv. p. 1712-1716. Hillard in Sparks, chap. tu. 
Smith ap. Pinkerton, toL xüi. p. $1-72. 
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militaiy exerciscs ; but he was interrupted hy the ar- 
jiral of Newport wiUi a fresh colony of aboat seventy, 
inclading two fenudes. The Company having spent 
at least £2000 in the equipment^ expressed an earnest 
desiie and expectation of bemg somewhat reimbursed. 
They pointed out particularly, as objects to be attained, 
a Inmp of gold, ihe discovery of the South Sea, or a 
member of Raleigh's lost Company. The second being 
seenüngly the main object, a bark was sent in frame to 
ascend one of the great rivers^ to be thence carried over 
the mountains» and launched on a stream fiowing into 
the Pacific. In estimating the want of geographica! 
knowledge which this scheme displayed, we must allow 
for their imperfect resouices. The discoveries of Drake 
and Cavendish could not yet be connected with the 
eastem side of America. The impression probably was, 
that the modeiate breadth of the continent in Mexico 
would be prolonged northwarda ; while in point of fact 
the idea of wealth attached to the South Sea was 
fonnded on vagae and illusory associations. Its shores 
in Mexico and Peru were indeed rieh in the precious 
metals; bat this afforded no presumption as to what 
might be the prodactions of a more northem hititude. As, 
in fortherance of this object, Powhatan's favour was to 
be oourtedy there had been sent handsome presents, with 
materials to crown him with splendour in the European 
style. Smith yiewed the Pacific and the coronation of 
Powhatan as alike absurd ; but was obliged to yield to 
Newport, who came with instructions direct from the 
Company. With only four companlons he courageously 
repaired to the residence of the monarch, inviting him to 
come and be crowned at Jamestown. The party were 
extremely well recelved, though once they heard in the 
adjoining wood outcries so hideous as made them flee to 
their arms; bat Pocahontas assured them they had 
xiothing to fear. Accordingly, there issued thence thirty 
damsels of such stränge aspect that he uncourteously 
terms them fiends» They were covered only with 
green leayes bedaubed with shining colours, the leader 
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wearing on her forehead a pair of stagf s horns. For an 
houT they danced round the fire, with wild shouts and 
Strange contortions. They then retired ; and the table 
was spread with an abundance of savage dainties^ when 
the ladies, with whom he hoped to have done, rushed 
in, and, crowding round him, lavished oompliments with 
which he would have gladly dispensed, eaeh calling out, 
" Love you not me V* When, however, the unsophisti- 
cated monarch receiyed the invitation, he proudly replied, 
^ If your king has sent me presents, I also am a king, 
and this is my land — ^your &ther is to come up to me^ 
not I to him." 

Newport was not discouraged ; but, taking with him 
Smith and fifty men, repaired to this sylvan court. The 
coronation took place ; but Powhatan appears to have 
been more surprised than delighted. He made a diffi- 
culty even in putting on the scarlet dress £rom a fear 
of some magical efiect. He strennously objected to 
kneeling; on which they long absurdly insisted, but 
were obliged to be contented with his merely bending 
the Shoulders. A volley fired at the close made him 
Start up in alarm, but he soon recovered his composure. 

The king assured them that all their ideas of a salt 
water beyond the mountains were erroneous, and re- 
fused guides for so wild a search. Newport, however^ 
goaded probably by his employers, set out, leaving 
Smith at Jamestown. The party ascended to the Falls, 
and even forty miles farther by land. Finding, how- 
ever, provisions scanty, and their teils always increasing, 
they commenced a retreat before they had reached the 
Alleghany. They retumed to the town, oppressed " with 
teil, famine, and discontent ;" and the chimera of the 
South Sea was finally relinquished. 

Meantime all hands were employed in preparing some 
kind of cargo that might not whoUy disappoint the Com- 
pany ; but this was very düücult. Persons had been 
sent over to teach the art of making pitch, tar, glass, 
and ai^es, objects uniit for so distant a market ; how- 
ever some specimens were prepared. The laiger number 
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applied themselves to the cutting of timber for boards 
and wainscot ; and even the gentlemen endeavonred to 
make an amnsement of this hard task. Thus a cargo 
was at length made up, though its value little accorded 
with expectation.* 

Smith, having despatched the vessel, applied himself to 
the procuring of food. In this search he employed an 
iinjustifiable violence towaixls the Indians, and formed a 
plot for seizing the person of Powhatan, with whom the 
colomsts had long been in amity. As a preparation, 
he eent six men, four of them German, to build for 
him a sylvan palace. These persons, however, being 
extremely well treated, became attached to their host, 
and betrayed to him the meditated conspiracy. Pow- 
hatan, though highly incensed, was unwilling to encoun- 
ter the English in open war, but dissembling, endeav- 
onred to catch the president in bis own toils. When the 
latter, thcrefore, approached with a large party, he de- 
clined, on plausible pretences, to receive them armed. 
Smith replied in a similar tone ; and there began between 
the two a game of courtesy and treachery, in which, how- 
ever, the savage proved the better performer. Not only 
was the Englishman foiled, but was himself repeatedly 
in danger, and once only saved by a second interposition 
of Focahontas, who, at the risk of her father's displea- 
sure, ran through the woods in a dark night to give him 
waming. At another time he was surrounded by a large 
body nnder Fowhatan's brother, but extricated himself 
by energy and address. In this way, however, he had 
placed bis countrymen in a position of rooted enmity 
with the native% which continued to produce distressing 
consequences.t 

Meantime events occurred at home deeply affecting 
the interests of the colony. Although the Company had 
been disappointed of their expected retums, the accounts 
of the extent, beauty, and fertility of the regions just 

♦ Porchas, pari iv. p. 1717-1719. Hillard, in Sparks, eh. TÜi, 
t Ibid. part iT. pp. 1721, 1722. Ibid. eh. ix. 
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discovered, Icindled in that enterprising age an extra* 
ordinaiy enihusiasm. Pamphlets were published, appa- 
rentlj on high authority, painting it as completely an 
earthly paradise. On a larger scale, and under more 
enlightened views, it was hoped that the errors which 
had cTamped its progress would be avoided. Many dis- 
tinguished individnals were ready to embark their for- 
tnnes in this enterprise ; and, with the consent of the 
old membeuB, the Company was remodelled on a larger 
Scale, and under a new charter. Their territory was 
augmented from the former 100 miles of coast to 400 ; 
being 200 on each side of Cape Comfort ; and it was ex- 
tended in breadth to the Soath Sea. James, yielding to 
some influence which does not distinctly appear, was in- 
duced to waive those high Claims of sovereignty before 
so strictly reserred. He allowed the Council in England 
to be chosen by the ppoprietors, with power to nominato 
a govemor. The episcopal church was exclusively estab- 
liäied, and all emigrants required to take the oath of 
snpremacy. There appears a peculiar anxiety to exclude 
Roman Catholics, respecting whom it is obsenred, in a 
pamphlet addressed to Sir Thomas Smith, the treasurer, 
^ I would have none seasoned with the least taint of that 
leaven to be settled on this plantation, or any part of 
that country ; but if once perceived, such an one, weede 
him out ; for they will ever be plotting and conspiring 
to root you out if they can ; if you will live and prosper, 
harbour not this viperous broode in your bosom."* 

The exertions of the patentees, and the general en- 
ihusiasm kindled throughout the nation, enabled the 
Company to equip an expedition of nine vessels and 
500 emigrants. Lord Delaware, distingui^ed by his 
talents and virtues, was named govemor for life ; and 
as he could not depart immediately, Sir Thomas Gates 
and Sir George Summers were to rule in the mean time. 
The vessels set sail on the 15th May 1609, and seven 

* Chalmers, vol. i. p. 25. Nova Britannia, by R. J., London, 
1609. ' *- . j » . 
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srrived on the Ilth August afc Jamestown ; but unfor- 
tunately they had encountered a violent storm, in which 
two^ having on board Gates and Summers, were sepa« 
lated and thrown upon the Bennudas. In tkeir absence, 
Smith justly claimed the rule ; but many of the new- 
Corners, being bankrupts, spendthrifts, or others sent for 
doing no good at home, were indisposed to obey him. For 
some time total anarchy reigned ; but its evils at length 
became so great, that he was entreated to resume the 
govemment. He exerted himself to locate advantage- 
ously the emigrants, of whom two parties, 120 each, were 
settled at Nansemond, and at the Falls of James River. 
Both, however, mismanaged their afi^rs, quarrelled with 
the Indiens, and lost a number of their men ; while 
they rejected all his effbrts to remedy these disorders. 
In retuming from the latter place, a bag of gunpowder 
burst and sererely mangled his person, so that he reached 
home in extreme torture. Here he was told that plots 
were forming against his life. Unable in his debilitated 
State to stmggle against so many difficulties, he retumed 
to England, quitting for ever the colony which had been 
80 much indebted to him. He leceived at home neither 
honours nor rewards. The Company, prepossessed by 
his numerous enemies, complahied that he had brought 
no wealth into their coffers, and had acted severely to< 
wards the Indians. Posterity has done him justice, per- 
haps somewhat beyond his merits. His bold and active 
splrit, with sound practical judgment, eminently quali- 
£td him for the Station ; though, being somewhat hot 
and uncompromising in his temper, he excited bitter 
enmities. A conciliatory disposition and persuasive 
poweiB were, in such a utuati(m, almost mdispensable to 
Tender bis exertions effective. His conduct towards the 
Indians was in general culpable, and by the hostility 
whkh it created, neutralized in a great measure his emi- 
nent Services.* 

His eulogium, however, was found in the State of tho 
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colony affcer his departure. Onlj about thirty or forty 
acres were cultivated ; the ships had brought grain in 
limited quantity, and mach spoiled duiing the unfortu- 
nate voyage. The Indians, no longer overawed by the 
late President, not only refased victuals, bnt killed 
many settlers. Thus there ensued a dreadful &mine, 
long fearfuUy remembered under the name of the 
" Starving Time." Many were impelled to the horrid 
resource of devouring the bodies of the dead ; nay there 
are dark imputations of murder committed nnde^r this 
fearful Impulse. Vessels sent along the rivers were 
either sunk, or the crews beaten by the savages. Vir- 
ginia seemed a devoted soil. Of the flourishing colony 
of five hundred persons, there remained only sixty 
^ most miserable and poor creatures." After a large ex- 
penditure, and successive arrivals of emigrants, it had 
retumed almost into its original insignificance. 

Meantime, Gates and Summers, after their calamitous 
shipwreck upon the Bermudas, being delighted with the 
fine climate and soil ofthose islands, employed the winter 
in forming a settlement there, and surveying the coasts. 
Although distracted by several yiolent mutinies, they 
succeeded in fitting out a pinnace and sailing to James- 
town. They arrived in the month of May ; but what was 
their disappointment, when, instead of repose and refresh- 
ment, they discovered such extreme misery. Their 
scanty stock was now the only support of the settlers, 
who, in four days, must have been completely fanüshed. 
The Indians, holding the fort closely blockaded, and 
cutting down every European that yentured beyond 
its precincts, precluded all hope of supply. In this 
extremity no resource appeared to remain but to em- 
bark for Newfoundland, and among the fishing-vessels 
there find the means of transportation to England. 
Tbis determination was received with loud shouts and 
acclamations. By the 6th of June the preparations 
were completed, the whole colony was on board, and 
had begun to move down the river, when a long-boat 
was met ascending. This proved the precursor of three 
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ships nnder Lord Delaware, who came with a reinforce- 
ment and large supplies, to take the command. Their 
arrival seeming a special interposition of Providence, 
the colonists cheerfdlly resumed their Station.* 

His lordship made great exertions to redeem the 
afEairs of the settlement. The very subjection to one in- 
dividual so high in character and rank as to preclude 
rivaby, terminated many causes of disorder. Summers 
went for provisions to the Bermudas, and Gates to Eng- 
land ; but an evil destiny seemed still to beset Virginia. 
This excellent nobleman, from whom so much was hoped, 
was by his own statement immediately seized with a 
severe ague, followed by a flux, and his physician wamed 
him, that if he remained twenty days longer his health 
woiüd be entirely roined. He was therefore obliged to 
Tetum home, leaving Fercy in the command. Sir 
Thomas Dale, who soon after arrived with fresh men 
and suppliesy introduced martial law ; a code peculiarly 
abhorrent to the feelings of freemen. It was perhaps 
necessary to quell the lawless spirits that had caused 
sach terrible disorders ; and he administered it with a 
moderation which prevented any serious clamour.f 

The Company meantime strictly interrogated Gates 
and Delaware as to what really were their prospects from 
a colony in which such large fimds had been invested. 
They gave reports most decidedly favourable. His lord- 
ship, in a letter addressed to the councD, declared the 
land to be wonderfiilly fertile in com and wine, as 
well as adapted for the rearing of cattle. There were 
200 colonists, mostly in good health ; and there would be 
no want of any thing, if the action could be upheld with 
constancy. He was ready to lay out upon it all he was 
woith, and to retum as soon as he conveniently could. 
A determination was thereupon formed to persevere, 
which the king anxiously seconded. He made to them 
soon after an additional grant of the Bermudas, the 

♦ Purchas, part iv. pp. 1732, 1761, 1762. 
+ Ibid. part iv. p. 1754. Bancroft, ?ol. i. p. 159. The Relation 
of the Bigbt Hon. Lord de la Warre, Lond. 1611. 
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flatteriDg descriptions of which had strongly impressed 
the public mind. He allowed them the more solid 
beneüt of opening a lottery, which, in about ten years, 
produced £29,000, and was called *^ the real food hy 
which Virginia had been nouriahed." It excited, how- 
ever, mnch complaint ; and James, on the remonstnuices 
of parliament, at length closed it.* 

Gates was now sent as goyemor with six ships, 800 
emigrants, and 100 cattle, when Dale, with part of the 
newcomers, went up the river, and formed the settlement 
of Henrico, named in honour of the Prince of Wales. An 
interesting event tenninated the long hostility with the 
native tribes. Argall, an enteiprising naval Commander, 
contrived, throngh an Indian who had become his swom 
iriend, to invelgle on board his vessel the £air Princess 
Pocahontas. Regardless of her tears and entreaties, 
he conyeyed her to Jamestown, where she was well 
treated ; bat, in a negotiation for her ransom, exorbitant 
terms were demanded, which her fsther indignantly 
rejected, and the breach seemed only widened.f HappDy, 
the chains of the princess' captivity were light^ied by 
others of a more pleasing natnre. Mr John Rolfe, a re- 
spectable young man, was smitten with her dignified 
demeanour, and found no difhculty in gaining her 
afiections. In a long letter to Sir Thomas Dale, he 
gives an account of his feelings, which curiously illus- 
trates the antipathy subsisting between the two races. 
On becoming conscious, he says, of this mutnal attach- 
ment, a mighty war arose in his bosom, and musings 
and agitations foUowed which would fill a yolume. 
He shrunk from a union with one ^< whose education 
hath been rüde, her manners barbarons, her genera- 
tion accursed." He called to mind the judgments that 
had befallen those among the children of Israel who 
married stränge women. Aboye all, he was moyed by 
a dark fear lest this should be ^* a wicked instigation, 

• Chalmers, pp. 32, 33. Relation of Lord de la Warre. 
i* A true Discourse of the present State of Virginia, by Raphe 
Hamor, p. 4. 
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hatched hy him that seeketh man's destruction." Against 
this dreadful apprehension he fortified himself by con- 
jddei'ing that bis love was combined with an azudety to 
impart to her religioos knowledge, for which she showed 
peculiar aptness and capacity, though without his care 
she would too probably remain in her present darkness. 
Conscions, also, that the charm was not beanty, since 
the colony contained ^^ Christians more pleasing to the 
«ye," he tmsted that his love was founded on higher 
principles. Thus satisfied in his own mind he deter- 
inined not to be swayed by ^^ the base fear of displeasing 
the World."* Sir Thomas heartily commended his re- 
solution, which, indeed, seems to have met with the 
general approbation of the colony. Some apprehension 
was feit how it might be received by the proud and 
savage parent ; but he expressed himself quite delighted, 
and thereupon entered into a treaty of amity, which he 
never violated. Though he did not choose to come 
himself, his brother and son were present at the nuptials. 
Sir Thomas takes the credit of having already made her 
a Christian ; while Rolfe talks of that as still to be done. 
Howerer, she was finally converted, and baptized nnder 
the name of Rebecca, to which the English prefixed the 
title of Lady ; and her subseqnent conduct is said to 
have adomed her profession. Soon after, in Company 
with her husband, ahe visited this country. Smith wrote 
a letter to her majesty, reconnting her good deeds, declar- 
ing that she had a great spirit, though a low stature, 
and beseeching for her a reception corresponding to 
her rank and merits. She was aocordingly introdu- 
ced at court, and into the circles of fashion, wherc, as a 
novelty, she was for some time the leading object, and 
is Said to have deported herseif with suitable graco and 
dignity. Purchas mentions his meetüig with her at the 
table of his patron, Dr King, bishop of London, where 
she was entertained with '* festival state and pomp," 

* A Tme Disconrse onthe Present State of Yirginia, by Raphe 
Hamor, p. 64-67. 
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respected as a piincess, and deporting herseif as sach. 
She was attended by Vitamatomakkin, her brother- 
in-law, an Indian chief and priest, who still retained all 
his savage manners. Purchas, who saw him repeatedly 
*^ sing and dance his diabolical measures," sought to 
persuade him, after his sister's example, to become a 
Christian. He proved, however, ** a blasphemer of what 
he knew not,'' insisting that their okee, having taught his 
people to sow, plant, and wear a lock twisted round their 
left ear, had an undisputed title to their homage. Pow- 
hatan had instructed him to collect Information respecting 
England, particularly the number of people ; and he came 
provided with a bündle of sticks to make a notch for each 
person. On landing at Plymouth, he became appalled 
at the magnitude of his task ; bu^ notwithstanding, he 
notched indefisitigably tili he entered PiccadiUy, when he 
instantly threw away his bündle, and on retuming, bid 
his master count the leaves on the trees, and the sands 
on the seashore. He communicated to Smith his special 
Instructions to see first the English Grod, then their king, 
qneen, and prince. Informed that he could not be gra- 
tified as to the first particular, he was introduxsed at the 
levee, and saw the three others ; but was very indlgnant 
at not receiving a present, which among sävage tribes is 
the invariable accompaniment of a state interview. 

James took an absurd apprehension that Bolfe, on the 
ground of his wife's birih, might advance a claim to the 
crown of Virginia, This idea, however, being at length 
driven out of his mind, he appointed him secretary and 
recorder-general of the colony. The princess, early in 
1617, went to embark at Gravesend ; but Providence 
had not destined that she should revisit her native shore. 
She was there seized with an illness which carried her 
o£P in a few days ; and her last hours are said to have ex- 
tremely edlfied the spectators, being füll of Christiaa 
resignation and hope. She had lefb a son in the colony, 
whose ofifepring, carefuUy traced, is now numerous> and 
this descent is the boast of many Virginian families.* 

• Purchas, pari iv. pp. 1773, 1774. Bancroft, vol. i. p. 163. 
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About this time a treaty was attempted with Powha- 
tan for the marriage of a second daughter ; but though 
he expressed an eamest wish to maintain iriendship with 
the English, he made apologies, and at length frankly 
owned, that though ready to give any other pledge of 
peace, he could not resolve to part with both bis d^ling 
children. Notwithstanding the example of Rolfe, and 
the scarcity of females in the settlement, intermarriage 
between the races never became at all geneial. 

Under Gates and Dale, the colony at length began to 
take a regulär form, and to advance^in prosperity. 
Hitherto it had been condueted on the unhappy System 
of each individual labouring for a public stock, from 
which he drew his subsistence. It was thus reckoned 
that twenty men were required for what could easily 
have been done by three ; hence in a great measure 
arose those dreadfal famines which had nearly extermi- 
nated the settlers. Now, in the first instance, a spot of 
ground and a month in the year were allowed to each ; 
and finally, private property being completely estab- 
lished, fifty acres were granted to such as were able 
to stock and cultiyate them.* 

From the first settlement the Company had shown the 
most intense anxiety for some production or branch of 
trade that would bring in money. For this they have 
been severely reproached ; and yet they could scarcely be 
expected to spend large sums, merely that others should 
eam a bare subsistence in a distant climate. They had 
inyested their capital, and looked for a retum. Had 
they considered the subject more carefully, they might 
have Seen that this expectation was an Illusion ; but it 
was one fortunate for the public, since they would other- 
wise never have embarked in the undertaking. 

Gold and the South Sea were the first chimeras that 
had danced before their eyes. As these faded, an attempt 
was made to draw upon the woods ; but the necessary 
processes required both labour and skiU, while the bulky 

* Chalmers, p. 34. Bancroft, vol. i. pp. 167, 168. 
VOL. !• ö 
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produce would not pay transportation to such a distance. 
Expectation was next tnmed to silk and wine, for which 
the climate and soil were well adapted, wild vines being 
found growing in abundance. Bat these producta, requir- 
ing many hands, much care, and professional knowledge, 
were so unsuited to an infant colony, that even in the 
present advanced State of America they have neyer been 
brought to any perfection. Much was hoped from iron, on 
still more slender grounds, and in vain were numerous 
workmen sent out, and instructions given in these dif- 
ferent branches. Bat while all the schemes for enrich- 
üg Virginia, a^d aU the efibrte founded on them, proyed 
abortive, wealth suddcnly flowed in from an unexpected 
source. On the wild meadows and river-banks» there 
gre w a dingy weed, of pungent taste and odour, — tobacco. 
Though its use be at first offensive, and has always dis- 
agreeable accompaniments, it has been found to possess 
an irresistible attraction for a great portion of mankind. 
It afPords a prolonged indulgence, attended with less 
injury to mind and body than alcohol or opium. On 
being introduced into the Old World, it spread rapidly 
to its remotest districts. Even in Turkey and China, 
it broke the barriers of inveterate usage, and became 
a &rourite regale. Raleigh first rendered it fashion- 
able at court, to which it was for some time con- 
fined ; but it gradually spread, and became the luxury 
of almost every rank. Every new custom encounters 
Opposition, and tobacco, with so many weak points, be- 
> ^me exposed to a most imbittered one. King James 
proclaimed himself its open enemy, and produced a 
Pamphlet, entitled, ** Counterblast to Tobacco," in which, 
as well as in a proclamation, he branded it as a vile and 
nauseous weed, tending to the general corruption of men's 
bodies and minds. The legislature of New England pro- 
hibited its import, comparing its smoke to that of the bot- 
tomless pit. It was even arraigned before parliament as 
a mania that infected the whole nation, and ^ hindered 
its health," causing the death of thousands ; hence its 
entire proscription was merely delayed by representing 
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the uigent wants of the colony. Men, ho wever, will not 
regalate their daily habits by Statute and proclamation. 
Under all this opprobrium, the use of tobacco spread 
wider and wider, and as Virginia yielded it of finer qua- 
lity than any other place except some of the West India 
Islands, the grand desideratum was fulfiUed, of bring- 
ing in hard cash to the colony and Company. This was 
even aided by the general contempt, which at length 
drew forth a prohibition to misemploy upon it the soll 
of England. Yet the leading men appear always to have 
feit in some degree humbled at the idea of owing their 
wealth to such a source. The Company, with all their 
avidity, pronounced it a " prostitution of the Virgi- 
nian glebe," and inserted a clause in their grants, that 
ihe land should not be chiefly employed for this object. 
The colonists, however, who saw nothing eise answer 
their purpose, pursued the culture with the utmost dili- 
gence, planting it even in the streets of Jamestown it- 
seif. In 1619, it was imported to the extent of 20,000 
Ibs. ; which, however, at three Shillings a-pound, consid- 
ered a good price, would not produce above £3000. But 
the king, whose Opposition did not preclude his desire 
to draw a revenue, began a series of regulations, which in- 
jured the trade much more seriously than the effusions 
of his pen. It was prohibited to be sold without the 
Toyal seal affixed, in sign of duty being paid ; and an ex- 
orbitant valuation was made, in order that the impost of 
five per cent. might yield 6d. per pound. Unhappily, 
too, his patemal care prompted to a regulation for '' the 
garbling of tobacco," that ^' the good might be separated 
from the bad ;" and this was to be performed in an ar- 
bltrary manner, by inspectors and judges. An arrange- 
ment had even been made to monopolize entirely all 
these articles, but was prevented by his death ; and 
yet under the most vexatlous regulations, the produce 
continued to increase.* 
In 1616, the colonists had the misfortune to lose Sir 

* Chahners, pp. 41, 42-46, 51-57. Baneroft, yol. i. p. 168. 
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Thomas Dale, endearcd to them by bis mild and bene- 
ficent administration. Sir George Yeardley acted for 
aome time as deputy, when Lord Delaware again set 
sail to aflsume the command, but unfortunately died on 
the voyage. The govemment then devolved upon Ar- 
gall, a brave and successftd naval Commander, who had 
added some important possessions to the crown. His 
conduct has been described as hasty and tyrannical in 
the highest degree, leaving no security either for life or 
property. This statement appears exaggerated ; bis 
enactments being apparently well meant, though too 
violent. Accustomed to rule on shipboard with the 
powers of martial law, he wished to direct every thing 
in th« colony as if it had been the deck of a ship of 
war ; and he ignorantly attempted to enforce by statuta 
a higher price for tobacco and other colonial staples. 
No person, on pain of death, was to teach an Indian. to 
use firearms ; a law which might have been useful with 
a milder penalty. Any one absenting himself from 
chureh on Sunday was to be a slave during the next 
week ; if a second time, for a month. No body of men 
who had enjoyed any measure of liberty could sit con- 
tent under his arbitKay yoke. The Company, besieged 
with complaints, and findlng that emigrants were thus 
deterred, superseded him, replacing the management in 
the hands of Yeardley.* 

This interval of despotic rule seems to have had a 
salutary effect in exciting among the colonists a demand 
for a Constitution more accordant with their British 
origin. The Company, among whom populär ideas had 
begun to prevail, authorized the new govemor not only 
to form a Council, but to convene delegates, who with 
them and himself should constitute the first representa- 
tive assembly that met in the westem hemisphere. 
They appear to have entered on their functions with 
activity, soliciting that martial law should be exchanged 
for the System of English jurisprudence, whieh, in a 



* Chahners, p. 36-39. 
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somewhat courtly strain, they expressed a wish to re- 
ceive from the hands of his majesty. They then enacted 
a namber of laws, which^ being sent over for the appro- 
bation of the Company, were received by that body in a 
somewhat equivocal manner, who, though they admitted 
that they were very judiciously formed, sanctioned none 
of them. Two years after, that body transmitted a new 
Constitution, so framed as to secure them, in a great 
measure, ag^inst any proceeding contrary to their views. 
The House of Assembly was to consist of the goyemor, 
a Council appointed by the corporation at home, and 
two representatives from each borough. As this meet- 
ing amounted to twenty-one, while the delegates from 
eleven boroughs were twenty-two, the Company had only 
to gain one of the latter in order to obtain the fall die- 
tation of eveiy measure. We cannot, therefore, help 
thinking Mr Bancroft's exultation as somewhat prema- 
ture, in considenng representative govemment as there- 
by fully established in the New World, The assembly 
could beconsidered as little more than a Council, though 
even in this view it was doubtless beneficial. The Com* 
pany, moreover, reserved to itself a negative on their 
decisions ; though in retum they granted one to the 
assembly upon their own ordinances.* 

Meantime, a remarkable change had taken place in 
iheir Constitution. At first all the transactions were 
carried on by the Council, the other members being merely 
summoned occasionally to fill up its vacancies. The 
early disasters and the total absence of profit probably 
excited clamours, which, at its last patent in 1611, led 
to the arrangement that the whole body should be con- 
Tened weekly or even oftener, and decide on all afiairs 
of any importance. In these meetings, attended often 
by 200 or dOO, a reforming party arose, who not only 
anaigned various measures, but called for an entire 
change of management as the only eflPectual remedy 
for the existing evils. After a series of struggles, 

* Chabikers, p. 4^-54. Banoioft, yol. i. p. 171. 
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this faction, early in 1619, attained a complete ascen- 
dency, which they used to eject Sir Thomas Smith, 
against whom heavy and reiterated complaints had been 
made, from the office of treasurer, and to appoint in his 
gtead Sir Edwin Sandys. This officer, seconded by 
Lord Southampton, Sir John Danvers, and other patri- 
otic memberSy began a series of most active exertions 
for raising the colony from its deep depression. After 
£80,000 expended in the course of twelve years, it con- 
tained still not more than 600 inhabitants. They pub- 
lished a Statement tending to remove the un&yourable 
eflPect derived from so many failures. The country is 
described as rieh, spacious, and well watered, '^ abound- 
ing with all God's natural blessings, and too good for 111 
peöple." But silence is observed with regard to tobacco, 
on which a heavy odiom still rested. The iron is de- 
scribed as admirable, the timber the finest in the world, 
and capable of yielding in perfection tar, pitch, and ashes. 
The main hope, however, was still placed in silk and 
wine, the capacity for which is said to be perfectly equal 
to Italy and Fersia ; and though the attempts hitherto 
made had fäiled, they would be renewed with more 
ample means, ddll, and care. To compensate to the 
proprietors for the entire want of dividends, and at the 
same time encourage settlement, it was voted that for 
eyery £12, 10s. of stock, there should be granted 100 
acres, and on the occupation of this, a secon^ hundred.* 
Every one who should emigrate at his own expense 
was to receive fifty acres, on which, only after a lapse 
of seven years, he was to pay a quitrent of 12d.t 
Very advantageous patents were granted to those who 
undertook ta convey emigrants. Under these encour- 
agements, and by the exertions of the Company, there 
were despatched in the course of 1619 twelve ships of 
from 70 to 350 tons, and conveying no fewer than 1261 
persona, being more than double the number actually 

* A True Declaration of the State of the Colonies in Virgi- 
nia. By his Majesty's Council, 22d Junii 1620 ; p. 34-39. 
t Orders and Constitutions, 1619-1620, p. 33. 
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lesiding.* Ninety maidens of unblemished reputation 
were sent to enable some of the settlers to enjoy the 
comforts of matrimony. Next year, a fresh body of 800 
were despatched, mcludiDg 100 females. In short, du- 
ring 1619, and the two following years, there were con- 
yeyed 8570 men and women, with 1500 head of catÜe, 
raising the population to more than six times its previ- 
oos number.t The llmits of settlement were thus ex- 
tended more than sixty miles along the river ; but the 
hope of prosperity ihereby opened was marred by a 
dreadfnl and unexpected calamity. 

Ever fiince the marriage of Foc^diontas, the English and 
natives had lived in a State of peace, and even of amity. 
Powhatan was now dead ; but bis successor had expressed 
the strongest desire to maintain undisturbed the existing 
harmony. Sir Francis Wyatt, sent out as govemor in 
1621, received Instructions to observe strictly all existing 
treaties; and the Company, it appears, proceeded on the 
principle of occupying no lands without previous pur- 
chase. Under these circumstances, every trace of the 
former enmity between the two races seemed obliterated ; 
even the prohibition against holding and using firearms 
was discontinued ; and the Indians lived in the most 
ffl milJAr manner, entering at pleasure the houses of the 
planters. Yet, in fact, a fearful change had taken place, 
and the most fatal designs were abeady secretly formed. 
The English writers assert, that there was absolutely 
nothing to account for or paUiate their savage purpose ; 
but it ought to be observed, that the Indians have not 
been heard for themselves. It was impossible for them 
to ylew without alarm the large bodies which arrived 
in such rapid succession, rendering the population more 
dense than the original native one ; and asTthis increase 
seemed to go on without intermission, it would soon 

* A Trne Dedaration of the State of the Colonies in Virgi- 
nia, p. 9. Note, p. 2. 

t A Declaratiou of Supplies, &o. by the Council, 18th Julii 
1620. A Dedaration of the State of the Colony, &c. in Virgi- 
ma, &c. Published by Authority, 1622, p. 6. 
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give io the foreigners an oyerwhelming superiority. 
With regard to the boast of uniform good treatment, 
we are disposed to suspect, that, amid the miseellaneous 
multitude poured into the colony, and hastily settled in 
places remote from the seat of govemment^ many may 
have been guilty of violence, or of contempt more intoler- 
able still to proud minds. Certain it is, a day was fixed 
on wbich the whole of this dreaded race was to be exter- 
minated from the Viiginian soil. The atmost kindness, 
and even fondness, shown to indiriduals was to procxire 
no exemption ; it was to be a national doom and deed. 
The Beeret, too, was kept with that profound dissimula- 
tion which so deeply marks sayage vengeance. Ope- 
chankanough the king, several days before, had declüed 
that sooner the skies would fall than his friendship 
with the English be dissolved. They continued, to the 
last moment, yisiting, conversing, and holding the most 
friendly interconrse with those whom they were about 
to slay. There was only one exception, which saved 
the colony. A gentleman, named Pace, had an Indian 
domestic, whom he had not only treated with peculiar 
kindnesSy but had converted to the Christian religion. 
Late at night the mandate was delivered tö him to 
mnrder his master next day ; instead of which he rose 
from bed, and wamed him of the danger. Face was 
separated from Jamestown by the riyer, three miles 
broad ; but he hastily rose, got into a boat, crossed over, 
and gave the alarm at the goyemment-house. Thence 
expresses were sent to all plaoes within reach ; and thus 
Henrico and Charles, the only two villages, as well as 
the densest Cluster of plantations, were saved. But in 
the more remote Settlements the storm feil in all its fury. 
While the English, without the slightest suspicion, 
were busied in their usual occupations in the field, 
house, and garden, the Indians, with their own arms, 
or any edge-tools of which they could lay hold, Struck 
them dead before conscious of any danger. Amid the 
general dismay, exaggerated reports were circulated, 
and have even been admitted into respectable narra- 
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tiyes. Smith states the number of Yictims at 5000,* 
while, in a pamphlet ascribed to Berkeley, it is rated at 
2000. These, however, were hearsay accounts. The 
Company immediately published a Statement fumished 
from the colony by Edward Waterhouse, one of their 
servants, in which is inserted the name of every sufierer, 
*^ that their lawfdl heirs might claim the inheritance ;" 
and the whole list does not exceed d47.t This, at a 
time when there must have been in the colony some- 
Tirhat aboye four thousand, was not a great numerical 
loss ; but it obliged them to relinquish all their outer 
stations, to crowd the plantations inconveniently to- 
gether, and to keep constantly on the watch. In Eng- 
land, the dread and horror which the tidings excited 
for some time withheld adventurers. But perhaps the 
greatest evil consisted in the state of relentless hos- 
tility in which it placed them with the native tribes. 
Waterhouse, in terms which we cannot approve, repre- 
sents it as an advantage ; that their hands were there- 
by set at liberty; that instead of purchasing waste- 
land at lai^e prices, " we may now, by right of war 
and law of nations, invade the country and destroy 
them who sought to destroy us ; we shaU enjoy their 
Gultivated pkces, tuming the laborious mattock into 
the victorious sword (where both more ease, benefit, 
and glory), and possessing the fruits of others' labours." 
The Indians were yeiy unequal to the contest which 
they had barbarously provoked. They had indeed pro- 
cured a quantity of arms and gunpowder ; but they sowed 
most of the latter, expecting it to yield a crop like 
]naize.j; They wanted implements as well as dis- 
dpline to contend with their civilized enemies; and 
hence by degrees they were either extemiinated or 
driven to the westward. 
This eyent was particularly disastrous to the Company, 

* Adyertisements for the unexperienced Planters, 1631, p. 7. 
i* Declaration of the State of the Colony, &c., with a Relation 
of the Barbarous Massacre of 22d Maren last, pp. 14, 15,20,21. 
t Ibid. 21. 
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in refeience to a momentous contest in which they were 
involved at home. James soon viewed with an evil 
eye their numerous meetings and warm debates, which 
were represented to him as a seminary for a seditious 
parliament. This umbrage was much increased owing to 
the ascendency gained by the reforming party, who were 
identical with that which in the lower housc supported 
populär rights against bis prerogative. This body, on 
the expiry of Sir Edwin Sandys' year of Service, were 
folly prepared to re-elect him. But on meeting for that 
purpose, what was their constemation when there was 
presented to them on the king^s part a leet of six, out 
of which they were required to choose a treasurer! 
This being declared to be a decided violation of their 
Privileges, Lords Pembroke and Southampton undertook 
to speak to his majesty on the subject. They found 
that his main objection was pointed against the present 
treasurer ; and he at last ungraciously waved every 

other point, saying " Choose the d 1 if you please, 

but not Sir Edwin Sandys.** This being reported at 
the next meeting, the Company " were in the height of 
discontent,'* and a collision with the crown seemed in- 
evitable, when Sir John Danvers drew aside Lord 
Southampton, and dealt Tvith him *^ to own the place." 
His lordship said he knew he would thus incur his sov- 
ereign's severe displeasure ; but in order that this pious 
and glorious work might be encouraged, they might do 
with him what they pleased. His high character secured 
his immediate election, and he made extraordinaiy exer- 
tions for the improvement of the colony. Both he and 
Sandys, however, were soon aftercommitted to the Tower, 
when Danvers succeeded as treasurer. At the same time, 
James laid the most exorbitant taxes on tobacco, which 
might seem inconsistent with his having so vehemently 
denounced it as odious and pemicious ; but he argued 
that, being therefore entitled to banish or bum it, any 
milder course might be considered lenient. Urged, 
doubtless, by his necessities, he at one time offered for 
£20,000 to leave the entire trade in the hands of the 
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Company ; and some of the leading members were dis- 
posed to have agreed^ bat the otheis considered the 
sacrifice too great. 

Being unable to brmg the Association to his teims, 
the king determined to proceed to extremity against. 
them. A proposal was transmitted to them to surrender 
their charter and receive another, according to which 
he should appoint all the principal officers, and exer- 
eise the whole real power. This blow was so unex- 
pectedy that the members could not believe their own 
ears, and caused the letter to be read three times over. 
They then remained for some time unable to utter a word^ 
when at length Argall rose, and proposed a compliance 
with the royal demand. It was carried against him by 
112 to 8 ; and an extraordinary general court being soon 
afler called, although many absented themselves, there 
was still a majority on this side of 70 to 9. The mon- 
arch, however, being determined to carry his point, raised 
against them a writ of quo warranto. Their books 
and papers were seized, and a commission sent out to 
Virginia^ professedly to inyestigate, but really to collect 
evidence against this devoted body. Many great abuses 
had distingoished its early mam^ement ; and, though 
these had been almost entirely reformed, the public did 
not yery nicely discriminate. The only recent reproach 
had been the want of precaution agadnst the Indians^ 
which belonged rather to the local than to the home 
administration ; yet the calamity had been so direful as 
to create a feeling against the whole. Smith, indignant 
at perhaps unmerited neglect, gaye his testimony against 
them. Finally, the courts, composed then of judges 
remoyable by the crown, passed, in June 1624, a sen- 
tence declaring the charter forfeited. His majesty in this 
whole transaction appears to haye been actuated by 
nothing but ayarice and the loye of power. He attacked 
the Company, not during their early misconduct, but 
when, haying renoyated themselyes, they had commenced 
a career of patriotic exertion, and he leagued himself 
with Sir Thomas Smith and others, the real authors of 
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ihese abuses. Generally, indeed, a royal administration 
18 better calculated to direct a rising colony, than a com- 
mercial Company, always intent on present profit. Yet 
Virginia would probably have benefited by a few more 
years of the zealous exertions made by the late councü.* 

It has been asseried by Mr Chalmers, and generally 
believed, that James abolished all the franchises of 
Virginia ; but Mr Bancroft's carefiil researches seem to 
prove that there was no constitutional change. The 
assemblies remained as before; and as the boroughs 
increased with the population, this independent part 
Tose into greater importance. Wyatt was continued in 
Office, and a Council appointed with great impartiality. 
They were referred for their nile of conduct to the pre- 
cedeut of the last five years, which Mr Chalmers thought- 
lessly calls a period of the greatest tyianny ; whereas it 
was that during which a lepresentative goyemment had 
been granted and the colony every way well govemed. 
The sovereign continued to secure tobacco against rivalry 
in Britain ; but he prohibited its exportation, and had 
made arrangements for confining the whole trade to his 
agents, who were to receive the produce at a stipulated 
price, and retail it for him,— a project which was ar- 
rested by his death on the 27th March 1625. He lefb 
behind him an equivocal and rather low reputation; 
yet his zeal for the promotion of colonial interests ap- 
pears to have been sincere, and formed perhaps the best 
trait in his character.t 

Charles I. inherited the arbitraiy principles of his 
father, but with a mild though somewhat unsteady dis- 
position. He appears never to have thought of alter- 
ing the Virginian Constitution ; and, on the death of 
Wyatt, appointed Sir Greorge Yeardley, a highly populär 
govemor. He endeavoured, however, to follow up the 
tobacco monopoly ; but, through a streng remonstrance, 

* A Collection of the most remarkable PaEeages from the 
Original to the Dissokition of the Virginia Company. London, 
1651. Bancroft, vol. i. p. 199-206. 

t Chahners, pp. 67, 68. Bancroft, vol. i. p. 208, 
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signed by the govemor, five of the Council, and thirty- 
oue buTgesses, he was induced to desist. On tbe death 
of Yeardley in 1627, the Council elected successively 
West and Pott as interim-govemorB. In 1629, John 
Harvey was sent out by Charles, with a considerable 
number of emigrants, though under unfavourable aus- 
pices, having been distinguished as an enemy to the läte 
populär managers. Historians, in general, have repre- 
sented this govemment as one of unmixed tyraimy. 
Under him, says Chalmersy '' the Virginians seem to 
haye been ruled rather as the yassals of an eastem 
despot, than as the subjects of the King of England. 
They were govemed as a conquered people, without 
either moderation, or good humour, or justice." Yet, 
Mr Bancroft, by reference to the statute-book, has as- 
certained that the charge of levying taxes without a 
representative sancüon is unfounded, — the assembly 
having regularly met during the whole period of bis ad- 
ministeation. The chief complaints are a rigid exaction 
of certain fines, and a haughty demeanour towards the 
Council ; and it was by them, not the people, that in 
1636 he was sent to England, loaded with heavy charges. 
Charles would not even admit bis accusers to an au- 
dience ; and, though this was doubtless prompted by 
his high notions of prerogative, yet, as bis temper was 
humane, it becomes the more improbable that the al- 
leged crimes were very atrocious. Harvey retumed 
triumphant, and continued in office more than two 
years, when he was eucceeded by Sir Francis Wyatt. 
The latter, after two years more, yielded the place to 
Sir William Berkeley, who assumed the govemment in 
Februaiy 1642 * 

Berkeley has been generallypanegyrized as the great- 
est benefactor of Virginia, and the most perfect model of 
a colonial ruler. We find some difficulty in discovering 
wherein this Superlative excellence consisted. In re- 

• Bancroft, vol. i. p. 209-218. Chalmerp, pp. 118, 119. The 
History of Virginia. By R. B., gent., a Native and Inhabitant 
of the Flace. CR. Beverley). London, 1722, p. 50. 
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ligion, lie was a complete bigot to the Church of Eng- 
land, and by prohibiting eyery other form of worship« 
drove or kept tbousands out of the settlement. He 
opposed the most determined resistance to the difiPiision 
of knowledge, even in its most elementary form, saying, 
** Thank God, there are no free schools, nor printing, 
and I hope we shall not have these hundred years ; for 
leammg has brought disobedience, and hei*esy, and 
socts, into the world ; and printing has divulged them 
and libels against the best goyemment. God keep us 
from both." He no doubt showed a laudable anx- 
iety for the physical wellbeing of the people, yet 
he appeais to haye carried to excess the reigning anti- 
pathy to tobacco, deyoting his efForts wholly to the 
production of silk, wine, glass, ashes, and similar ar- 
ticles, which the circumstances of the colony rendered 
premature. All his yiews, indeed, were shared by the 
leading men in the plantation, and standing foremost 
in Support of their errors, he obtained their applause. 
TTJH popularity appears to haye been aided by mild 
and conciliatory manners. Mr Bancroft, howeyer, has 
clearly shown, in Opposition to Chalmers, and eyen to 
Story, that he carried out no new franchises ; and that- 
the representatiye assembly, which he is described as 
baying restored, had neyer ceased to meet.* 

Eyer since the dreadful massacre of 1622, a yindic- 
tiye war&re had been waged with the Indians, chiefly by 
predatory incursions into their territory ; and in the year 
1643, the assembly yoted that no terms of peace with 
them should be entertained. That unfortunate people, 
driyen to despair, again entered into a general confeder- 
acy, hoping, by a sudden attack, to cut off the hated 
race who had selzed their lands. This step could not 
now be reproached with treachery, nor could suspi- 
cion be luUed by professions of friendship ; yet through 
their habits of deep dissimulation, they, in some degree, 

♦ Bancroft^ vol. i. p. 219. Beverley, p. 50-57. Commentaries 
on the Constitution of the United States. By Joseph Story, 
LL.D., 3 vols. 8vo. Boston, 1833, vol. i. p. 29-33. 
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effected a snrprise. About 300 colonists were killed ; 
bnt as soon as the main body were roused, the savage 
assailants were completely defeated, pursued into their 
own country, and Opechankanough their king taken 
prisoner. Though well treated, he feit indignant at the 
multitiides who were allowed to come into' his prison, 
and satisfy their curiosity by viewing his person ; assur- 
ing Berkeley that, had fortune reversed their Situation, 
he would not have meanly exhibited his captive as a 
show. A brutal soldier put an end to his life by shoot- 
ing him in the back ; and the Indians were now so far 
overawedy that the goyemor, in 1646, could impose a 
treaty, including an extensive cession of territory.* 

A considerable interval of tranquillity now elapsed, 
of which we shall avail ourselves to exhibit some view 
of the progress and actual State of the colony ; and here 
we can take advantage of some materials which do not 
appear to have been in the possession of former narra- 
tors. Even before the dissolution of the Company, the 
king had presented them with a hundred '^ dissolute 
persons," whose Services appear to have been welcomed ; 
and Virginia, becoming established as a penal colony, 
had its numbers thus regularly recruited. We have 
Seen parties of young females early transmitted thither; 
and the cheerÄil welcome which they received, with 
the laige value in tobacco given for them, invited a suc- 
cession of such cargoes ; but, amid the urgent demand, 
Bcrutiny into character was greatly abated. Lands were 
granted to all who would undertake the expense of 
transporting themselves, which is estimated by a con- 
temporary at £20 ; being for apparel, arms, fumiture, 
implements, £11 ; passage, £6 ; freight of a ton of goods, 
£3. The most needy, however, could obtain a passage, by 
Coming on their arrival under an indenture to serve five 
years, upon which masters were easily found to pay all 
the charges of transport. The classes of emigrants are 
thus enumerated by a Frenchman who then visited the 

♦ Banoroft, vol. i. p. 224. Beverley, p. 51. 
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settlcment : — ^All British criminals " imder the rope ;** 
bankrupts, persons of doubtful character, and others 
who had no means of support ; Irish catholics, and 
others engaged in insurrections at this turbulent era^ 
were banished hither. From the resort of these destl- 
tute classes arose an advantage unusual inanewcolony, 
the facility of procuring servants, who, even afier the 
expiry of their indenture, must often have wanted the 
substance and steadiness requisite for setting up as inde- 
pendent cultivators. Scope was thus afforded for a 
very different class, the poorer gentry, and younger sons 
of high families, who, by grants of land and the invest- 
ment of a moderate capital, could ^ live as great lords " 
in this transatlantic region. Hence the colony, instead 
of the equality usual in similar societies, and which Mr 
Bancroft erroneously ascribes to it, was composed of 
the extremes of the high and the low, the latter in a 
very dependent Situation ; and hence an ultra-aristo- 
oratio character, and hostility to populär rights, long 
prevailed. Mr Story mentions the attachment to en- 
tails at an early period, as stiU stronger there than in 
Britain. The smaller cultivators, of whom there was 
also a considerable number, being mostly attached 
to the puritan and populär interest, were the object 
of proscription, and driven in great numbers to seek 
a doubtful protection in Maryland. Negro slavery, 
though already introduced, had not yet reached to any 
extent. A writer in 1649 estimates the population at 
about 15,000, and states that there were 20,000 head of 
cattle, 3000 sheep, 6000 goats, hogs and poultry in- 
numerable, with about 200 horses and mares of an 
excellent breed, Wheat was raised in considerable 
plenty for subsistence, but tobäcco was the article meant 
for sale. The plantations reached about 100 miles 
along the river, having upon it fronts of varying ex- 
tent, but each stretching backward about 2000 yards.* 

• Voyage d'un Francois exiU pour sa Religion, p. 62-65. A 
Perfect Description of Virginia, 1649, p. 1-4. Bancroft, vol. i. 
pp. 188, 189. ft > >*- 
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Tobacco was still the only medium by which wealth 
was brought into the colony ; yet it was viewed with 
feelings of grief and humiliation, which seem to have 
always deepened. Berkeley expresses great regret that 
the wellbeing of Virginia should depend upon a vice 
which had spread from her to England, and thence 
over the world. He and all the other patriots main- 
tain, that it was only to be tolerated under the present 
hard necessity ; but that silk, wine, and iron must form 
the solid baeds of prosperity. Had these been duly at- 
tended to, it was said, ** that excellent country had not 
held down its desolate head." Incredible efforts were 
accordingly made to promote the production of those 
commodities. 

The king wrote a letter to Lord Southampton, then 
treasurer of the Company, ^* commanding the present 
setting up of silk and the planting of vines in Virginia ;" 
and instructions for both occupations, by a French- 
man named Banoeil, were annexed. His lordship, not 
in yery strict accordance with his own liberal views, 
sent out peremptory Orders, tliat ** if any one omit the 
planting of vines and mulberries in an orderly and 
husbandly manner, they may, by severe censure and 
punishment, be compelled thereunto." After the vine 
had been tried firom all the southem kingdoms of 
Europe, that of Greece was brought forward, as possi- 
bly better adapted to the climate. In 1650, Edward 
Williams publlshed, for the use of tlie planters, volu- 
minous directions for the raising of silk-worms, and 
also of vines, objects which he eamestly entreated them 
to prefer to tobacco. Soon aiter, it was announced 
that a young lady had made a new and valuable dis- 
covery for the feeding of silk-worms in the woods, " to 
the instant wonderful enriching of all the planters." 
The method was so easy, that even the Indians might 
be immediately set upon it, which would issue, it was 
hoped, in their civilisation and conversion. The greatest 
interest seems to have been excited by this discovery, 
numerous poems were addressed to the benefactress of 

VOL. I. H 
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America, and the Viiginian ladies were uiged to emulate 
her example. All was in vain ; for after a few efiPorts 
the colonkts were obliged to fall back upon tihe despised 
tobacco, and for the simple reason that npthing eise 
would bring in money.* 

Meantime, the great civil contest was waged in Eng- 
land, which terminated in the death of Charles I., the 
temporary downüsJ of the throne and aristocracj, and the 
establishment of a republic. These proceedüigs were in 
the highest degree distastefdl to the high church and 
monarchy men of Virginia. They not only declined all 
concurrence, but announced a determination to resist 
them at tho peril of their lives. On the execution of 
the king, his exiled son was immediately proclaimed 
sovereign, and his rule continued in the American 
eolony, after it had ceased in every part of his European 
dominions. He forwarded to Sir William Berkeley a 
freah commission, authorizing him to erect fortifications ; 
and, in retum, that governor transmitted to Charles 
assurances of the most ardent zeal for his house, and 
hinted an invitation that he should take up his residence 
in the New World. 

The leaders of the Long Parliament, statesmen of the 
highest vigour, and flushed with their signal triumph, 
were not hkely to ällow their power to be braved by 
an infant colony beyond the seas. In 1650, a memor- 
able ordinance was passed, in which this republican 
body laid down maxims, afterwards considered so tyran- 
nical as to drive all America into rebelllon and Sepa- 
ration« It recited, *' that colonies planted at the cost of 

* His Majesty's ^axiious Letter to the Earle of Southampton, 
&c. Also a Treatise and Instructions, &c., by John Banoeil, 
Frenchman. PubUshed by^ Authority. London, 1622. — A 
Disconrse and View of Virginia, 1662. It is added in an old 
bandwriting, " By the famous Sir William Berckley." and 
the Contents seem to confirm this statement. — Virginia s Dis- 
covery of Silk Worms. By Ed. Williams, 1650. — A rare and 
new Discovery, by a yonng Lady, of a SpMdy Way and Easie 
Means for the Feeding of Suk Worms in tne Woods jshe having 
made füll proof thereof in May, Anno 1652. Wodenothe, 
Leadenhall Street. 
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and settled by the people and by the authority of this 
nation, are and ongbt to be subordinate to and de- 
pendent npon England ; that ihey eyer have been and 
onght to be sabject to such laws and r^gulations as are 
or shall be made by the parliament." Proceeding still 
fartheTy on the ground that divers acta of rebellion had 
been committed by the Viiginians, who had set them- 
selves in Opposition to the power of the Commonwealth, 
the edict declared them '' notorious robbers and traitors," 
forbade all interoourse with them, and anthorized the 
sending of a fleet to reduce them to obedience. 

On condition of acknowledging the commonwealth, 
ihey were offered a free pardon, and all the Privileges 
now enjoyed by the English people ; while in case of 
resistance, war was to be waged with unsparing eneigy, 
and even the negro slaves and indentured servants were 
to be armed against their masters. In pursuance of 
these instnictions, Sir Geoige Ayscue, a distinguished 
naval Commander, was sent out with a strong fleet, 
haying on boaid a body of troops. For the settlement 
of the civil govemment, five oommissioners were nomi« 
nated, two of whom, Bennet and Cleybome, belonged 
to Virginia^ but had distinguished themselves there by 
Opposition to the ruUng party. 

In March 1652, Ayscue anchored in Chesapeake Bay, 
when the colonists, listening to the dictates of prudence 
lather than of heroism, and without drawing a sword, 
opened a negotiation with the invaders. The terms 
were liberal, chiefly, it should seem, because the parlia- 
ment had no wish to impose others. The Virginians ob- 
tained a complete amnesty ; they were promised a trade 
as free as that of England, and were conflrmed in all 
their political rights. They obtained even a new privi- 
lege in the election of their own govemor ; but that 
this was merely nominal, seems proved by their imani- 
mous choice of Bennet, the chief parliamentary com- 
missioner, who, for hls puritan and republican principles, 
had shortly before been banished from the colony. Mr 
BoncToft Beems strangely misled by an amiable enthu- 
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siasm, when he considere this as the spontaneous result 
of a sadden harmony which had pervaded all hearts. 
It was manifestly produced by the cannon of Aysciie*8 
fleet ; and the unanimity in favoar of one recently pro- 
flcribed, affords the clearest evidence that the royalists feit 
no Option was leffc to them. Bennet appears^ howerer, 
to have been a respectable and moderate man, whose 
persona! wrongs did not impel hlm to any vindictive 
measures.* 

The interests of the colony were more seriously af- 
fected through an act passed by parliament in 1652, 
restricting the traffic of the colonies to the mother- 
country. This certainly appears, as Mr Graham ob- 
serves, a breach of the capitulation allowing them a 
trade as free as that of England. Mr Bemcroft contends 
that the regulation was never enforced, nor meant to be 
so, in regard to Virginia. Yettlüsseemsinconsistentwith 
facts fumished by himself ; for why then should the 
colonists in 1656 have had occasion to present a remon- 
strance to Cromwell on the subject ! Confiscations, it 
is admitted, were made, though by the authority of the 
assembly ; bat that body, we snspect, must have acted 
under the weight of Englidi dictation. We are, however, 
inclined to believe that the restriction was not enforced 
with great rlgour ; and that the advancing prosperity of 
the colony was rather promoted by the new System. It 
pnt an end to the persecution of the puritans, by which 
many industrious Citizens had been driven away ; and, 
with the exception only of the quakers, complete reli- 
gioiis liberty was established. 

Bennet, for what reason does not appear, retired from 
the govemment early in 1655 ; and the assembly supplied 
bis place by Edward Diggs, of whom nothing particular is 
recorded, Early in 1658, another vacancy occurred, when 
the ofl&ce was filled by Samuel Matthews, an old hospi- 
table planter, and ^ a most deserving commonwealth's 
man ;" which last quality, we suspect, was still rendered 

» Chahners, pp. 123, 124. Bancroft, vol. i. pp. 227, 239-242. 
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necessary by thedreadof Englishauthority. Theaasembly 
took advantagey however, of the liberal ideas newly in- 
troduced to extend their own functions ; and they suc- 
ceeded in ejecting from their sittings the govemor and 
Council, whose power of Yoting had greatly restricted 
their independence. They enlarged the elective fran- 
chise, which was made to include all freemen ; the in- 
dented servants being allowed to exercise it at the ex- 
piration of their term. They obliged the govemor to 
yield the right of dissolving them ; and when he threat- 
ened an appeal to the supreme tribunal at home, they 
depoeed and then re-elected him, on condition of sub- 
mittiDg to their terms. They thus centred in themselves 
nearly all the powers of the state. Finally, taking ad- 
yantagey we suspect, of Cromwell's inattention rather 
than receiving bis sanction, they threw open their com- 
merce to all the World. 

• On the death of the Protector being announced, the 
assembly withont hesitation recognised bis son Richard, 
taking precautions, however, that their newly obtained 
Privileges should not be abridged. On receiving the 
notice of bis forced abdication, they proved the unal- 
tered state of their political feelings by recalling to the 
govemment their old favourite, Sir William Berkeley. 
This, however, did not amount, as has been sometimes 
supposed, to a premature recognition of Charles II. It 
was declared by both parties to be merely a provisional 
measure amid the present distractions, and until some 
positive Instructions could be received from England. 
But it was a daring step, which would doubtless have 
diawn down the resentment of the republican party, 
could they have retained their power. All apprehen- 
sions were removed by the intelligence of the restora- 
tion of the young king, an event which, though it made 
a gloomy Impression on other colonies, was received 
here with the highest exultation. Berkeley, with gen- 
eral consent, exercised bis functions of govemor under 
the royal commission. In bis majesty's name he called 
an assembly^ the composition of which clearly 8how<id 
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that the geneial will had not before been fully repre- 
sented, since, of the members of the preceding parlia- 
ment, only eight were re-elected.* 

The aristocratic rule was thus fully restored; but 
its inflnence in many respects was not auspicioos. The 
exclusiye establishment of the English church, and the 
persecution of dissenters, which had deprived the countiy 
of so many valuable Citizens, was renewed in all their 
rigonr.t The suffiage, which under the Commonwealth 
had been made aniversal, was limited now to freeholders 
and householders, leaving the ränge still sufficiently 
Wide. A more serious Innovation respected the period of 
fiitting, which had been made biennlal, and was not in- 
deed altered by law ; but the assembly actually pro- 
longed its own duration for ten or twelve snccessiTe 
years, and showed even then no intention of dissolving, 
had circumstances not compelled them. All means of 
instructing and enlightening the people were systematic- 

ally discouraged4 

The Restoration exposed the colonists to another 
great evil, which they seemed to have little reason to 
apprehend. The Navigation Act, passed under the Com- 
monwealth, limiting their commerce to the mother- 
country, had been much evaded, and latterly ältogether 
disregarded. Its provisions, however, were now re- 
enacted with increased rigour, and vdth strict rules 
for their enfercement ; and the merchants of England» 
imbued with the erroneous notions then prevalent re- 
specting the advantages derivable from such monopolies, 
used all their inflnence in its support. Even Charles 
showed a zeal on the subject which could scarcely have 

• Chalmers, p. 128-125. Bancroft, vol. i. p. 242-249 ; vol. ii. 
p. 196. We have been chiefiy indebted to the latter gentleman 
for the events of tbis period, thoü^ we hav6> been obliged to 
take a somewhat opposite view of weir scope and tenor. 

f Mr Bancroft laoours to prove that this was a new spirit, 
that of Vir/zinia being originsilly demooratic. We think, now- 
ever, it has been dearly established that it rested &om the first 
on an aristocratic ba8is,and submitted to populär rule only from 
necessity. 

t Bancroft, vol. ii. p. 201-207. Beverley, p. 68. 
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been expected from bis careless temper. The Yirginians 
requested Berkeley to repair to London and plead their 
cause, which he seems to have done zealously. He re« 
presented the low state to which the colony was re- 
duced by the depression in the price of tobacco, their 
only exportable staple ; wine and silk having hitherto 
fiuled. At present, it could 111 afford the £40,000 which 
the monopoly cost, tind all of which went to enrich 
a few English merchants. He nrged, with or without 
reason, that while the turbulent New Englanders hesi- 
tated not to evade or disregard these regulations, the 
loyal Yirginians submitted, and became the victims of 
their obedience. All these arguments were vainly 
nx^d to a nation and sovereign who regarded the mea- 
snre with such fond partiality.* 

An internal cause still more cruelly interrupted the 
suoeess of the colony. The Indiansy once so hostile^ 
had for a long time been overawed or conciliated ; but 
the Susquehannas, a singularly fierce tribe, having been 
driven from the north by the Five Nations, began to 
oommit depredations upon the frontiers. The colonists 
on the border, possessing doubtless much of the law- 
less cbaracter of baek-settlers, violently retaliated. Six 
chiefe, sent by the Indians to treat for peaoe, were seized 
and put to death ; and the just Indignation expressed 
by Berkeley at this outrage gave great ofiience. After 
war had laged some time, that people again made pacific 
overtures, but without success. The govemor, how- 
ever, endeaTonred to second their object, and to mitigate 
the ferodous spirit which now animated the colonists. 
These humane effbrts were adverse to their present dis- 
position, and lost to him that popularity which he had 
so long enjoyed, while bis Tiews and even bis errors 
were in unison with theirs. The consequences soon 
proved disastrous. 

Natbaniel Bacon, son of a respectable &mily in Suffolk, 

♦ Chalmers, p. 81 1 -817. Discourse and View of Virginia (by 
Sir W. Berkeley), 1662. 
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carried out the unusual fortune of £1800, and, possessing 
an uncommon share of address, eloquence, and intelli- 
gence, acquired great influence and a seat in the Council. 
Having formed a border plantation on the upper part of 
James river, he found the war raglng with the Indians, 
who carried it on with their usual cruelties. Ill-informed 
perhaps of the wrongs hy which they had been impelled, 
he sympathized with the sufierings of his countrymen, 
and entertained an eager desire for revenge. A farm of 
his own being attacked, and the servant killed, he took 
up arms without the knowledge of Berkeley, and rallying 
round him all inspired by similar sentiments, was soon 
at the head of 600 men. The govemor denounced this 
armament as rebellious, and issued a mandate to disperse, 
which was partly obeyed. His attention was distracted, 
however, by a rising of the populär party in the lower 
province, to resist the aristocratic ascendant. The two 
interests became united; and the govemment, unable 
to resist, were obliged to agree that the assembly, having 
now sat an exorbitant time, should be dissolved, and a 
new one elected. The result was entirely on the populär 
side ; universal suffrage was restored ; all arbitrary tax- 
ation abolished ; and yarious abuses suppressed, though 
without any vindlctive proceedings against their authors« 
Bacon had at first been made prisoner ; but on so strong 
a manifestation of the assembly's will, he was set at 
liberty, and even promised a commission ; but this was 
ultimately refiised. He then secretly withdrew, and 
assembled 500 or 600 men, with whom he became com- 
plete master of the seat of govemment. Sir William 
strenuously resisted ; and, with the boldness of an old 
cavalier, bared his breast to the adversary, saying, *' A 
fair mark — shoot ! " Bacon declared they did not wish 
to hurt a hair of his head, but only desired a commis- 
sion to save their lives irom the Indians. The authority 
was granted to him, and he marched to the irontier. 

As soon, however, as the immediate pressure was re- 
moved, the govemor, rashly as it should seem, published 
a proclamation, reversing all the proceedings of the as- 
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sembly, and again declaring Bacon a traitor. This step 
immediately kindled a civil war. That daring chief 
marched back towards Jamestown, and was joined by 
numerous adherents of the populär class. The property 
of the royalists was coniiscated, their wives seized, 
and carried along with the troops ashostages ; and these 
violences being retaliated, wide devastation was spread 
OYer the country. Berkeley, meantime, had assembled 
in the capital his friends, with some seamen landed from 
vessels in the harbour. Here, however, they were soon 
besiegedy and being repulsed in a sally, found themselves 
no match for the hardy borderers. It was necessary to 
evacnate the town during the night, and withdraw his 
entire force to the eastem shore, leaving the whole west 
in possession of the insnrgents. 

Bacon now acted entirely as ruler of Virginia, and 
declaring the govemor to have abdicated, summoned an 
assembly in his own name. It was determined to resist 
any attempts from the mother-country to restore Berke- 
ley to power, and, indeed, the resolution was almost 
fixed to throw off its yoke altogether. As Jamestown 
might afford a position for establishing an English force, 
the yiolent measure was adopted of devoting it to the 
flames. This was execnted with such ruthless determi- 
nation, that the fires being kindled in the night, there 
remainedinthe moming scarcely a yestige ofthat origi- 
nal capital, which has never again reared its head. No- 
thing now appeared to remain but to cross the river and 
drive before them the disconraged remnant of Berkeley's 
forces. Suddenly, however, the leader sickened, and, 
after a short illness, died ; a catastrophe that put an 
end to the insurrection, which, after all, had not any 
deep root among the nation. Its temporary success 
seems to bare been owing to the nnion of the border 
Bettlers with the populär faction ; but the latter, form- 
ing still a decided minority, could not permanently Sup- 
port it. Several of the leaders attempted to make a stand, 
but were successively reduced and taken by Beverley, 
an actire royalist chief. The govemor, whose feelings 
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seem throughout the whole tranfiaction to haye been 
greatlyexdted, acted now with excessive rigour. Twenty 
persona were hanged, and it is supposed that a greater 
number would have endared the same punishment, 
had not the assembly presented an address entreating 
^ that he would spül no more blood." One of the depu« 
tles Said, ** had we let him älone, he wonld have hanged 
half the conntry." Charles II., whose disposition was 
not cruely exclaimed, *^ the old fool has taken away more 
Uvea than I for the murder of my father," and issned a 
proclamation censaring this conduct as derogatory to bis 
demency.* Sir William was recattfid» ^^^ ^ place 
temporarily supplied by Colonel Jefferey s, who, with two 
othersy constituted a commission of inquiry. They seem 
to have made it very searching, with even a friendly dis- 
position towards the people. The different counties were 
invited to produce Statements of grievances, and the 
records of the assembly were forced from their clerk, — a 
measare against which they strongly remonstrated. A 
report was drawn up, in which, while the conduct of the 
insnrgents was strongly condenmed, that of the govem- 
ment and several members of the Council was also cen- 
sured. These reflections against Berkeley are supposed 
to have hastened bis death, which took place before he 
had an interview with the king. The assembly then feit 
a revival of their old attachment. They passed a vote, 
declaring, that he had bee&an excellent goremor, and 
recommended a grant to Lady Berkeley of £900. Jef- 
fereys, during bis short administration, had the satisfac- 
tion of putting an end, on approved terms, to the Indian 
war.l* 

• Bancroft, vol. ii. p. 216-234. ChaJmers, pp. 332-335, 350. 
Strange News fron Virginia, being a fall and true Account of the 
Life and DeathofNathanielBacon,£8q. London, 1677. This 
oontemporary pamphlet, which seems to have been unknown to 
Mr Bancroft, nas enabled us to give a few additional particu- 
lars. We have been mach indebted to him for other facts, 
thongh we could not oononr in his loftv estimate of Bacon's 
character, which appears to ns prompted by those enthosiastio 
feelinffs to which he occasionally yields. 

t Cfaahners, pp. 337, 338. 
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We mnst now meniion, tbat in 1649, after the death 
of Charles I., several royalist noblemen had obtained a 
giant of the territory between the Rappahannock and 
the Fotomac, called the Northern Neck of Vii^ginia, 
with the yiew of making it a place of refuge for 
iheir adherents. This donation, owing to the min of 
their cause, did not then take efiect; and in 1669, 
the owners sold their rights to Lords Culpepper and 
Arlington. The former, in 1673, procured diso from 
the thoQghtless monarch a lease for thirty-one years of 
the qoit-rents, escheats, and other casualties, of all Vir- 
ginia. The coloiMits sent a deputation, strenuously to 
remonstiate against this arrangement^ as interfering with 
the actoal state of property and occupation ; but though 
they received £äTourable promises, they did not ulti- 
mately suoceed. On the contrary, Charles now granted 
s patent to Culpepper as govemor for life ; who, aiming 
only at gain, was in no haste to take possession of so 
troubled a countiy, and went at last only in obedience to 
an urgent mandate irom the king. 

The colony was found tolerably quiet, and a general am- 
nesty was prodaimed, with very few exceptions. Penalties 
were enacted against those who should defune the admin- 
istratlon, propagate Mae news, and maliciously stir up 
the people against the govemor. Limits were set to the 
populär composition of the assembly, as well as to the 
&equency and duration of its sittings. An appeal from 
the courü^ hitherto allo wed to that body, was now vested 
solely in the crown. After all, the severest suflPering 
arose from the extremely low price still brought by to- 
bacoo ; and hence the desperate expedient was imagined, 
of entiiely 8aG^>ending its cultiTation for a year. The 
assembly passed an act to that efiFect» which was nega- 
tiyed by the crown ; yet so beut were the colonists upon 
it, that they formed an assodation to destroy all that 
was planted within the period. This spirit rose to a sort 
of rebellion, and was put down only by some severe 
examples. An act was also passed to promote cohabita- 
tion, or the formation of towns, with a view to estabÜsh 
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manufactures. This was a premature attempt to force 
a branch for which the country was by no means ripe ; 
yet the negative on it from England, being inspired pro- 
bably by monopolizing views, cansed great discontent.* 

Culpepper was avaricious and unpopulär. He raised 
his own allowance to an exorbitant height ; he altered 
the value of the coin ; he appeared to dislike the settle* 
ment as a residence, making only two short compulsory 
Visits. He enforced also in a grasping manner his pro- 
prietory patent. Heavy complaints were sent home, 
to which Charles, who regretted perhaps having parted 
with so much power, not unwillin§ly listened. His 
commission as govemor was subjected to the decision of 
a Jury of Middlesex, who declared it forfeited. Virginia 
became again a royal colony, and no future ruler held 
his Office except at the pleasure of the crown. 

Lord Howard of Effingham, who succeeded, did not 
render himself more acceptable, being accused of study- 
ing profit stül more devotedly, and of securing it by the 
meanest practices. He established a court of Chancery 
with exorbitant fees, and is alleged to have shared the 
emoluments of this and other departments with his own 
Clerks. He carried with him very arbitrary instructions 
against printing, and for the enforcement of the naviga- 
tion act, which had begun to be relaxed. He terminated, 
however, an Indian war ; the assembly passed some 
usefiil laws, and though, from the low price of its staple, 
wealth did not flow in,, the gopulation probably con- 
tinued to multiply. '- 

James II. continued Lord Effingham, and of course 
his arbitrary sy4^. Yet his declarations in faypur of 
toleration, though made for the interest of the catholics, 
procured some relief to the oppressions endured by the 
dissenters. A casual advantage arpse from the excessive 
rigour against the adherents of Monmouth. When 
Jefferies and Kirke had sated themselves with blood, a 
number of minor offenders were adjudged to servitude 

• Baocroft, vol. i. p. 209-211. Chalmers, p. 340-343. Be- 
verley, p. 81. 
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in Virginia for ten years. The courtiers esgerly con* 
tended for lots of these exiles, who made a valuable 
addition to tlie population ; and after the Revolution 
they received a pardon.* 

Effingham, apparently dii^sted with the discontent 
of the people, retumed to England in 1688, foUowed by 
Philip Ludwell, who, as agent for ihe assembly, brought 
heavy charges against him. These feil under the cog- 
nizance of William III. ; but that monarch, being, for 
the colonies at least, by no means popularly inclined, 
determined mostlyin his favour. He was reinstated, 
on Kondition, however, of exercising his functions by a 
deputy, Colonel Nicholson. The latter was fumished 
with very arbitrary Instructions, and desired even to 
avoid if possible the calling of an assembly. But, being 
4in intelligent man, he soon saw that this was out of the 
question, and summoned one with a good grace. Many of 
the colonists were gaily disposed, and he instituted races 
and trials of skill in shooting, wrestling, and other exer- 
cises, with which they were highly gratified. Finding 
also a laudable desire to emerge out of the profound igno- 
rance in which they had been so studiously kept, he pro- 
yided a royal donative for the foundation of a coÜege 
named William and Mary. This seminary, the first estab- 
lished in the southem Settlements, excited an intense in- 
terest, and persons crowded irom all the neighbouring 
colonies to witness its opening. He seconded also for 
Bome time their favourite scheme of cohabitation and 
manufactures, but was obliged to desist by orders from 
home. 

In 1692, the govemment was conferred on Sir Edward 
Andros, while Nicholson went as his lieutenant to Mary- 
land. This appointment on the part of William was 
little expected, the deputy having had in New England 
the reputation of an oppressive tool of the despotism of 
James. His arrival accordingly excited the most sinister 
apprehensions, which were happily disappointed. Being 

^ "M ■■■■■ ■! i^.«^ — — ■ I I ■! II ■ — ^^— mi ■■^— ^^ ■ ■■ I ■■ i^— ^^^M 

♦ Bancroft, toI. ü. p. 246-251. Caialmere, p. 344-848. 
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a man of sense and ability, he accommodated himself to 
changed cireumstances, pursued the course of liis pre- 
decessor with more judgment, and enjoyed still greater 
popularity. In six years he was recalled, and the co- 
lonists again got Nicholson ; but a very unfavourable 
change had taken place in his chaiacter. Of a hold and 
aspiring disposition, he had formed the plan of a general 
combination of the colonies for mutual defence. A 
pecuniary contingent was to be paid by each, to be placed 
at the king's disposal for maintcdning troops and erecting 
forts. This plan obt^ed the hearty consent of Wil- 
liam, and the govemor, hoping to be placed at its head, 
most zealously promoted it. He was deeply disappointed 
when the assembly met it by an nnqiiali£ed rejection. 
He induced the king to recommend the measure to 
them, but without effect, and his majesty did not choose 
to take any stronger course. Nicholson, completely cha. 
grined, took every opportunity of representing the Vir- 
ginians in an unfavourable light, and recommending an 
abridgment of their liberties. He described them to 
the ministers of Anne as imbued with '* republican no« 
tions and principles, such as ought to be corrected, and 
lowered in time ;" complaining that ^ those wrong per- 
nicious notions were improving daily, not only in Vir- 
ginia, but in all her majesty's other govemments.'' In 
subsequent memorials, he suggested that all the Ameri- 
can colonies should be reduced under one viceroy, and 
a Standing army maintained. But though jealous feeU 
ings were thus infused, the English ministers were not 
rash enough to involve themselves in such a scheme ; 
and, in 1704, Nicholson was recalled.* 

He was succeeded by the Earl of Orkney, who held 
the Office thirty-six years, but merely as a sinecure. 
He or the ministers, howerer, were happy in their 
settlement of deputies. Edward Nott, the first, and still 
more his successor, Alexander Spotswood, gave the high- 
est satisfaction. The latter not only promoted intenial 

♦ Beyerley p. 90-97. 
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improYementy bnt nndertook an expedition to the wesi- 
wa^ of the Alleghany. Tbis barrier, after nmnerous 
obstacles, was passed, thougb no Settlements were yet 
attempted. He, howeyer, strongly recommended the 
formation of a cham of forts along this frontier, to 
keep in check the encroachments of the French firom 
Canada and Louisiana ; but the goyemment were not 
disposed to spend laige sums in guaiding against a danger 
so Uttle inmiinent. 

Vii^ginia^ irom this period tili the peace of 1763, en- 
joyed an uninterrupted prosperity, with so few internal 
▼icissitades that they haye escaped the notice of history. 
She was engaged in nulitary Operations against the 
French and their Indian allies ; but as these were com- 
mon to the whole ränge of states, we prefer to make 
ihem with some other matters the subject of a general 
chapter« 
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CHAPTEE V. 

Maryland. 

Calvert, Lord Baltimpre— His Favour with James and Charles 
I. — Obtams a Charter for Maryland — Settlement of the 
Colony — ^Indian War — ^Internal Administration — Contests 
with Qeybome — His Character — Transactions with the As- 
sembly — Insurrection — Division into Two Houses— Influx of 
Protestants from Virginia— Their Discontents — Lord Balti- 
more's Transactions with the Parliament — Commission sent 
out — ^Alters the Government — The Proprietor appeals to 
Parliament — ^Unfayourable Report of the Committee — His' 
Negotiations with Cromwell — His Government restored — 
Again put dovm — Fresh Attempt to re-establish it— Civil 
War — ^Defeat of his Party — ^Various Transactions — He re- 
gains Power at the Restoration — Subsequent State of the 
Colony — The Revolution transfers it to the Crown — After- 
wards restored to the Baltimore Family. 

Althovoh the colonization of Maryland took place at a 
later period than that of New England, its relations with 
Virginia are so close, that these colonies will be best 
considered in connexion with each other. 

The Virginian Company, by their second charter, had 
assigned to them a region of yast extent, including, 
doubtless, the heads of the great bays of Delaware and 
Chesapeake. This grant, we have seen, was forfeited ; 
yet the colonists continued anxiously to claim and con- 
sider the whole as Virginia, though their title could 
not stand against the regal power influenced by the so- 
licitations of a favourite. Sir George Calvert had been 
secretary of State under James I., but having become a 
convert to the Romish religion, he was excluded from 
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Office, and seems thenceforth to liave directed his am- 
bition wholly to colonial enterprise. The change had not 
withdrawn the court faYour,particularly of Charles Land 
his queen Henrietta Maria. He therefore easily obtained a 
liberal grant in Newfoundland^ which he made great 
exertions to settle and improve ; but finding bis ex- 
pectations fallacious, he was attracted by the much 
more promising territory on the Chesapeake, and ac- 
tually went out thither to negotiate arrangements for a 
colony. Virginia, as we have already seen, was established 
on a System of complete religious exclusion ; so that 
immediately on his arrival the oath o& supremacy was 
tendered to him, which induced bis speedy departure. 
He possessed, nevertheless, in royal in^uence the means 
not only of securing his own interest, but of avenging 
himself for those hostile proceedings. He obtained from 
Charles the gift of an extensive region which Virginia 
had fondly cherished as her own, extending from the 
southem baiik of the Potomac northwards to the 40th 
degree of latitude, and thus includiug the upper part 
of the bay of Chesapeake, and the whole of that of Dela- 
ware. In compliment to the queen, who is understood 
to have warmly seconded his views, it was named Mary- 
land. 

The influence and favour enjoyed by Calvert, now 
created Lord Baltimore, are strikingly proved by the 
terms of the grant. Charles, notwithstanding bis de- 
spotic feelings, reserved neither therigbtof taxationnor 
of giving laws ; these were to be exercised by the pro- 
prietor, with the assent of the freemen or their deputies, 
whose assembly was to be made ** in such sort and 
form as to him should seem best." Moreover, in emer- 
gencies, when there was not time to call them together, 
he might of himself make '^ fit and wholesome ordi- 
nances," not stated as temporary, but '^ to be inviolably 
obseryed." By a very singular clause, meant, it should 
seem, to blind the public at home, he wasempoweredto 
foond churches and chapels, ** according to the ecclesi- 
astical law of England." He might also train, muster, 
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and call ont troops, exercise all the fimctions of captaio- 
general, and, in case of rebellion or sedition, prodaim 
martial lavr. He had likewise the nomination of the 
jndges and all othei officeis. Nothing being left to the 
CTown but the usnal empty claim of the royal minea, 
Maryland became, wh^ indeed the proprietor terms it, 
a separate monardiy,* 

George, the fimt Lord Baltimore, died before the com- 
pletion of the «harter, which was therefore granted to 
bis aon Cecil, on whom devolved the eBtahliahment of 
the colony. He appears to have applied himself to the 
task with activjty and judgmeat ; and stateB tbat he 
spent upon it above £20,000 trom his own funds, and an 

* The Charter nhicb 1 bare used is in the Britieh Museum, 
without title-page, but dated 2l)th June, Üth vear. See fian- 
croft, Tot. i. p. 259, Chalmers, p. 201-205 ; bnt tfiey hftTe omitted 
■ome df its raost impoiiant prüvisioüa. 
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eqnal smn raised among his friends. Wamed by Vir- 
ginian disasten, he avoided from the first all chlmerical 
projects, and placed his establishment entirely on an agri- 
coltuial basis. Eveiy one who carried out fiye persons, 
male or female, paying their expenses, estimated at £20 
each, was to receive 1000 acres. Those defraying tiieir own 
charges got 100 for themselves, and the same for each 
adult member of their fsimily ; for children under six 
years, 50 acres. The rent was 2s. for each 100 acres. Lord 
Baltimore did not rule in person, nor, so far as we can 
trace, even visit the colony, at least tili after the Resto- 
ration. Two of bis brothers, howeyer, acted successiyely 
as goyemors, and died there. 

Li Noyember 1633, Leonard Calyert set sail with the 

first emigrants, consisting of about 200 persons, including 

a son of Sir Thomas Gerard, one of Sir Thomas Wiseman, 

and two of Lady Wintonr. In Febniary he touched 

at Point Comfort in Virginia, where his arriyal was by no 

meansacceptable ; neyertheless Sir John Hanrey, in obe- 

dience to the express Orders of Charles, gaye him a conr- 

teons reception. Early in March he entered the Potomac, 

to the people on the shores of which the sight of so 

laige a yessel was quite new, and caused the utmost 

astonishment. The report was, that a canoe was ap- 

proaching as big as an Island, with men standing in 

it thick as trees in a forest ; and they thonght with 

amazement how enormons mnst haye been the trank out 

of whioh it had been hollowed. A piece of ordnance, re- 

sounding for the first time on the shores of this mighty 

liyer, caused the whole country to tremble. The inter- 

course, howeyer, appears to haye been judicioosly con- 

ducted, and was, on the whole, yery amicable. Calyert 

sailed up to Piscataqua, an Indian settlement nearly 

opposite the present site of Mount Vernon, where the chief 

receiyed him with kindness, saying, ** he would not bid 

him go, ndther would he bid him stay; he might u» 

his own discretion." On reflection, he considered the 

place too far up the riyer, and therefore the yessel was 

moyed down to a tributary named then St George's, 
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and now St Maiy's. Ascending it four leagues, he came 
to a considerable Indian town, named Yoacomoco ; and 
being hospitably received, as well as pleased with the 
Situation, he determined to fix his colony there. The 
werowannee aocepted an invitation on board, and Sir 
John Harvey having just amved from Virginia, the 
chief was led down to the cabin, and seated at din- 
ner between the two govemors. An alarm having 
spread among the people on shore that he was detained 
as a prisoner, they made the banks echo with shouts 
of alflöm ; the Indian attendants durst not go to them, 
but when he himself appeared on deck, they were satis- 
lied. He became so much attached to the English as 
to declare, that if they should kill him he would not 
wish his death avenged, being sure that he must have 
deseryed his fate. Amid these dispositions, it was not 
difficult to negotiate the formation of a settlement. 
For hatchets, hoes, knives, cloth, and other articles 
of probably very small original cost, the ^trangers not 
only obtained a laige tract of land, but were allowed 
by the inhabitants to occupy immediately half of their 
village, with the com growing adjacent to it, and, at 
the end of harvest, were to receive the whole. Thus our 
countrymen were at once comfortably established, with- 
out those severe hardships which usually attend an In- 
fant settlement.* 

This good understanding was prolonged for a num- 
ber of years ; but at length, in 1642, the emigrants had 
the usual misfortune of being involved in a war with the 
natives. For two years they sufiered all its distressing 
and harassing acoompaniments, which, in 1644, were 
happily terminated by a treaty, the conditions of which, 
and some acts of assembly immediately foUowing, seem 
to prove that the evil had arisen entirely from the in> 
terested proceedings of individuals. The prohibition of 
kidnappiDg the Indians, and of seUing arms to them^ sho w 

* Relation of the Successful Beginnings of Lord Baltimore*s 
Plantation. 1634, pp. 3, 4. A Relation of Maryland. Lond. 
1635, pp. 2-4, 6, 9, 22. 
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ihe existence of these culpable practices. This peace 
was of long duration, and the Maryland goyemment 
seem, on the whole, to have acted more laudably to- 
wards this raoe than any other, that of Penn excepted.^ 
We tum now to the domestic admmistration ; and 
here, if we may believe modern historians, Maryland 
was more fortunate than almost any other country that 
ever existed. It was, or at least ought to have been, 
a terrestrial paradise. Chalmers, Bancroft, and Grahame 
have yied with each other in panegyrics upon Lord 
Baltimore and his rule. " Never," says the first, " did 
a people enjoy more real happiness, or were more 
gratefiil for it, than were the inhabitants of Maryland 
under Cecilins." Mr Bancroft, who giyes fall scope to 
his enthnsiasm, asserts that it ^^ was imsurpassed for 
happiness and liberty. Gonsclence was without restraint ; 
a mild and liberal proprietary conceded every measure 
which the welfare of the colony required ; domestic union, 
a happy concert between all the branches of goyemment, 
an increasing emigration, a productive commerce, a fertile 
9oil, united to perfect the scene of colonial felicity and 
contentment." As our inquiries have led us to adopt a 
view of the subject somewhat different, it may be neces- 
sary to enter into it at greater length, and in a more 
controversial tone, than were otherwise desirable. Even 
in pemsing their narratives we were much surprised to 
find this &youred colony agitated by internal commotions, 
more frequent and violent than any other in America ; 
and the reiterated assertions that the blame was always 
on the aide of the govemed, seemed to reqnire confirma- 
tion, This Impression has been strongly confirmed in 
examining several documents of the highest importance, 
unknown to our predecessors.t Chalmers, whom the 

* Bancroft, toI. i. p. 272. Chalmers, p. 216. 

+ We may mention in particular the lollowing : — The Lord 
Baltimore^s Oase concemmg the Province of Maryland. Lond. 
1653. ETidentl^ written by his lordship himself, or under his 
direction. — ^Virginia and Maryland; or the Lord Baltimore's 
printed Gase ancased and answered. London, 1655. A reply to 
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others have blindly foUowed, appears to us to have 
resolved to consider the Baltimores as a lace of perfect 
beiiigs, and every one opposed to them as the worst of 
mankind. To us they appear to be imbued with a fall 
portion of human infirmity. 

Our attention is fiist arrested by the following pain- 
fiil transaction. Captain William Cleybome, a man of 
large property» and holding high offices in the colonial 
govemment, had opened a considerable trade in fiirs and 
other articles on the upper part of the Chesapeake, and 
eyen established a settlement on Kent island, where he 
expended upwards of £6000. The proprietor forthwith 
caÜed upon him to yield up all these establishments as 
lying within the ränge of bis patent. Cleybome^very little 
disposed to consent» referred the claim to the Council of 
Virginia, who expressed their astonishment that it should 
ever have been evenmentioned. The demand certainly ap- 
pears to have been one of extreme hardship. The captain 
some years before had received from the king a patent 
for trade, though not indeed for plantation ; but this 
last object was attended with such expense, hazard, and 

the above. Amon^ other important documents it contains the 
Report of a Committee of the House of Commons on the a£fairs 
of Maryland.— An additional brief Narrative of a lata bloody 
Design aeainst the Protestants in Ann Arundel Country and 
Sevem in Idaryland, as also of the extraordinary Deliverance 
of those poor oppressed People. Set forth by Roger Heamans, 
Commander of tne ship Golden Lyon, an Eve-witness. A Rela- 
tion, by a zealous Piiritän, of the chiet civil Contest in the 
Colony.— Hammond v. Heamans; an Answer to an audacions 
Pampmet by an impadent and ridicolous Fellow named Roger 
Heamans, &c. By a Sufferer in those Calamities. An imbit- 
tered reply; bat contains useful Information and documents. 

The following may be quoted as completing the materials for 
the chief civil contest. 

Babylon'» Fall in Maryland. By John Strong. 1655. A zea- 
lous puritan pamphlet, as its stränge title imports. — Refutation 
of a false and scandalous Pamphlet, entitled Babylon's Fall, &c. 
by John Lansford. As he states nimself to have been twenty 
years in Lord Baltimore's service, there seems little room for 
the implicit faith with which his views have been received. 
He appears, however, an honest man, not guilty of intentionai 
misstatements. 
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difficulty, that not permission merely, but ample en- 
couragement had always been considered due to the 
undertaker. That on Kent island had been fiiUy 
sanctioned by the local authorities, within whose recog- 
nised lunits it then was, and the inhabitants had a right 
to send two burgesses to the assembly. Situated near 
the opposite coast of the Chesapeake, it did not ma- 
terially interfere with the new plantation, and ages 
must haye elapsed before the two could come mto contact. 
The influence of the proprietor, however, was power- 
ful at home. The Virginians, though they obeyed the 
Order to a£Potd aid to the new colonists, presented a strong 
remonstrance on the severe discouragement and loss sus- 
tained by the severing of so fine a portion of their terri- 
toiy, which they had already partly occupied. By a 
sentenoe of the Star-chamber, however, of 6th July 1 633, 
the members present *^ did think fit to leave Lord Bal- 
timore to his patent, and the other parties to the course 
of law, aocording to their desire." They ordered, mean- 
while, that, *^ things tttanding as theydOy' the planters on 
either side shall have free traffic and commerce each 
with the other, — and lastly, that " they shall sincerely 
entertain all good correspondence, and assist each other 
on all occasions, in such manner as becometh fellow- 
subjects and members of the same State." Notwith- 
standing this injunction, and another of the same tenor, 
expressly relating to the dispute with Cleybome, his 
lordship determined to proceed to immediate extremities. 
An act of attainder was passed against the other in the 
Maryland assembly; a hostile armament was fitted out; 
and the Longtail, a merchant vessel belonging to him, 
was captured after a contest in which the captain and 
several of the crew were killed. This was followed by 
other encounters ; and at length, by a midnight assault, 
the isle of Kent was carried, and the principal planters 
either made prisoners, or forced to seek safety in flight.^ 



* Chalmers, pp. 211, 212 ; 230-232. Virginia and Maryland, 
p. 12-27. 
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Cleybome, now repairing to England, laid his wrongs 
befoie the king,* when Charles, in a letter to the 
proprietoT, on the 14th July 1638, expresees a stiong 
and apparently a just Indignation. He reiers to a former 
oider that Cleybome and his associates ^* should in no 
Bort be interrupted in their trade or plantation by 
you, but rather be encouraged to proceed cheerfully in 
so good a work ;" then adverting to the violences com- 
mitted, commands them to cease, and that no further 
molestation be given to these persons or their agents, 
tili the case should be decided. 

On the 4th April 1639, however, the Commissioners of 
Plantations pronounced their decision in a very difierent 
tone. They State that, by the admission of Cleybome, 
who was present, his patent, which had also been 
granted only under the great seal of Scotland, was exclu- 
sively for trade, not for settlement ; that the Island was 
admitted by him to be within the limits of Lord Balti- 
more's patent ; and therefore that he had not the slightest 
claim to either. It concluded, '^ concerning the vio- 
lences and wrongs by the said Cleybome and the rest 
complained of, they did now also declare, that they found 
no cause at all to relieve them, but do leave both sides 
therein to the ordinary course of justice.'* 

By what agency so remarkable a change was efifected 
does not fully appear. Chalmers admits the probable 
infiuence of Lord StrafFord, then in the height of his 
power, and long a friend of the Baltimore fiuuily. But 
we incline to suspect another cause. The great contest 
between the king and the parliament was now begun, 
and Cleybome embraced with zeal the populär side. 
This Chalmers, and after him Grahame, impute solely 
to interested views, though on no ground, except their 
determination to ascribe to him always the worst mo- 

* Mr Bancioft, p. 267, represents him as seized by Sir John 
Harvey, and sent nome to answer charges against him. The 
leamed author does not quote his authority, and we have in 
vain sought for any. All the docnments exhibit him in J^g- 
land as a plaintiff, never as an accused persou. 
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tives possible. The particulars are little known ; but this 
pari appears to have been taken before the triumph 
of the parliamentary cause was at all decided, and while 
he cotüd derive from it no result, except that of for- 
feiting the &yonr both of the court and of the Virginian 
goyeimnent. 

As this personage acts a conspicuous part in Maryland 
history, we shall notice the representation generally 
giyen of him by modern historians, as a ruffian who had 
fled &om that colony, coyered with crimes and in&my. 
In Chalmers' eyes, regarded as the enemy of his idol, 
he of coarse was such ; but why Grahame and Bancroft 
should haye so implicitly followed this historian, we can- 
not discoyer. In the foregoing decision, though so hostile 
in its tenor, and though his enemies had a füll hearing, 
there is not the most distant allusion to his haying 
this chaiacter ; nor does any such charge occur in the 
imbittered pamphlets written during the troublous 
period that succeeded. We haye observed that he was 
a man of large property, who had bome high situations 
in the goyemment ; and we shall see him afberwards 
placed in the most important offices by the parliament" 
ary leaders, who, though zealous partisans, were men 
of yirtue and principle. 

The same writers impute to him the crime of insti- 
gating the Indians to wage war against his countrymen. 
The only foundation for this is a passage in the earliest 
account of the colony, written by a foUower of Leonard 
Calyert, where he is accused of infusing groundless 
jealousies into the mind of the King of Patuxent ; 
and a paper on the subject appears to haye been then 
sent home to the plantation office.* There is no other 
allusion by a contemporary to such a charge. When we 
consider that the war did not break out tili eight years 
subsequently to this period, and four after Cleybome had 
been completely driyen out of Maryland, the reference 
of it to him seems strained indeed. Had Lord Baltimore 

• Relation, 1635, p. 11. Chahners, p. 232-235. 
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been able to bring the accusation home, nothing could 
have more folly justified bis violent proceedings ; and tbe 
total silence in bis Gase, and in every thing written under 
bis influence, affords tbe strongest presumption of its 
being witbout foundation. 

In considering now tbe internal management of tbe 
oolony, tbe most prominent feature is tbe proclamation 
made of complete liberty of conscienee and worsbip to 
all sects wbo acknowledged tbe Aindamental truths of 
Christianity. Tbis appears to be tbe main ground of 
tbat enthusiasm in bis cause witb whicb be bas in- 
spired so many writers. Tbe principle, doubüess, 
deserves the bighest applause, and Stands remarkably 
fortb in an age wben almost every party followed a 
course diametrically opposite. Yet, witbout breacb of 
charity, tbere may be room for inquiring, wbetber tbis 
declaration was not necessarily dictated by circumstances, 
and wbether it was feithfuUy observed. Tbe reader 
may be reminded tbat James II. set out witb tbe very 
same profession, and scarcely went beyond it, althougb 
tbere can be no doubt of bis really bigoted views and 
intentions. Sir G«orge Calvert, baving become a Boman 
catbolic, and resigned power in consequence, gave proof 
of tbe purity of bis religious feelings, but did not afford 
a presumption tbat they were either very large or liberal. 
His sentiments in favour of toleration will bardly be 
admitted by any reader of a pamphlet in which he en- 
deayours to dissuade James I. from aiding the Protes- 
tant cause in Germany. He does not, it is true, ven- 
ture to attack the establisbed church, but studiously 
seeks to exasperate tbe prejudices of tbat prince against 
the Puritans or Calvinists. He defines tbe latter as 
'* tboroughly factious, and, under cloake of zeale, cami- 
fex regum /" and elsewhere says, " Calvinism never got 
sure footing in any country but desolation followed."* 
As matters, bowever, stood at bome, be dared not to 
have establisbed a colony on tbe principle of exclusive 

* Answer to Tom Telltroth, by Lord Baltismore, p. 1-3. 
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Romanism, and of the open persecution of protestants. 
This clearly appears from the singular clause in the 
charter respecting the Church of England. It was only 
under cover of the most extended toleration, that the 
papists, the most hated and dreaded of all the sects, 
could obtain the religious freedom to which ihej were en- 
titled : and that liberal principles were professed mainly 
with a view to their benefit, seems clearly proved by 
early documents. Thus, in the oaths required of the 
goyemor and of the Council of state, while they bind 
themselves to molest no Christian for bis worship, it is 
added, ^ particularly no Roman catholic." Considering 
that a great majority of the colonists and all the rulers 
were of this creed, there appears little room for such a 
peculiar apprehenaion ; whüe, with respect to the few 
protestants, none had been feit. An early act of assem- 
bly declared, that ^ holy church withln this province 
shall have all her rights and liberties." Both Chalmers 
and Bancroft) who do not dispute that this reference 
pointed to the papal conmiunion, own themselves puz- 
zled by the yote, though the latter contends that it could 
only mean the tranquü exercise of their religion. AI- 
lowing this to be the case, although the words seem to 
indicate something much more extensive, we see again 
the same anxiety to protect the streng against the weak, 
the many against the few. Have we not here some ground 
to presume that the partiality which was to be expected in 
such circumstances did really exist : and may not we 
graut a hearing to the protestants, who always asserted, 
that the promises whichhad drawnthem to Maryland were 
kept indeed to the word, but broken to the sense ; that, 
though not actually debturred from the exercise of their re- 
ligion, they were treated as an inferior and degraded caste ; 
that Insults and eyenoutrages were perpetratedupon them 
with impunity ; and that, in appealing to laws adminis- 
tered bycatholicjudges, they had little chance of redressl* 

* Chalmers, p. 213. Bancroft, yoL i. p. 270. Virginia and 
Maryland, p. 4-31, &c. They are here said to haTo been 
** miaerably distnrbed, by many ways plainly enforced, or by 
subtile practices." 
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These Statements may in some degree accoont for the 
fact, with which historians so bitterly reproach them, 
that imder a sway described as mild and liberal, they 
were always restless and discontented, ready even to rise 
in anns and hazard their lives, when there appeared a 
hope of emancipation. 

On the political administration similar panegyrics have 
been lavished, which appear to us as little justified by ac- 
kno wledged &cts. We have seen that an assembly of the 
people or their deputies was in some shape required by 
the charter ; and this could scarcely have been denied to 
the colonists, after having been sanctioned both in Vir- 
ginia and New England. The proprietor, however, had 
secored the power of constituting this assembly in any 
manner he pleased, and, moreover, of making laws quito 
binding without their concurrence. Besides these two 
clauses, which his panegyrists have kept in the back- 
ground, he reserved also the right of originating Statutes, 
only requiring the consent of the deputies. He accord> 
ingly prepared and sent over a complete code, expecting, 
probably, under the peculiar circumstances, that its ac- 
ceptance would have been a matter of course. But the 
Marylanders who, as we must agi-ee with Mr Bancroft, 
showed always a determined zeal for their franchises, 
threw it entirely overboard, and prepared another of their 
own, which they transmitted for his assent. In what 
spirit it was received is discoverable only from the fact 
that no part ever appeared in the records ; so that it must 
have been wholly rejected, and probably with no little 
indignation.* Howany adjustment took place between 
views so widely discordant, cannot be distinctly traced ; 
but the freemen appear to have made good their right of 
originating laws, subject to the proprietor's hegative. 

In 1688, an act introduced a new form of represen- 
tative assembly, instead of that hitherto formed by the 
freemen in general. Lord Baltimore, then availing him- 
self of the unlimited power given in the Charter, in- 
serted a truly extraordinary clause, giving tim power 

* Chalmers, p. 211. 
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to summon his own friends by special writ, seemingly 
without any limitation of number, to sit and vote along 
with the burgesses. It is obvious that he had thus fall 
means of swamping all Opposition, and of dictating every 
measure of the assembly. The burgesses, accordingly, 
soon complained that they then had not even *^ a nega- 
tive," to obtain which they demanded, that they should 
sit in one house, and the Baltimore nominees in another. 
But the " mild and liberal proprietary " put a decided 
negative on such a change. Under the assembly thus 
modeUed, he was granted 5 per cent. on tobacco export- 
ed ; all the inhabitants were required to take an oath of 
allegiance to him ; and the act above recited was passed 
in favour of the Romish church.* 

These particulars may throw some light on an event 
which breaks in strangely on that paradise of content- 
ment in which the colony is represented as reposing. In 
1645, an insurrection was raised, when Calvert the gov- 
emor, unable, it should seem, to make even a show of 
resistance, was obliged to flee into Virginia. Cleybome, 
it appears, was the chief agent ; and on his head histo- 
rians have poured out all the vials of their wrath. 
The information is so singularly meagre, that no decided 
opinion can now be formed ; and we are not incllned to 
maintain that resentment had no influence on his con- 
duct. It seems certain, howeyer, that the object was to 
obtain political rights which the proprietor denied ; and 
Cleybome having become devoted to the populär cause, 
might thus have ample ground for justifying his conduct 
to himself. We do not find his adversary, either before 
the parliament or the public, during the sway of the Com- 
monwealth, bringing forward any charge upon this 
giound ; whence it may be concluded that nothing was 
done which the ruling party could consider culpable. In 
about a year and a half, the original rule was restored ; 
though no detail is given of the means. An amnesty 
and other prudent measures restored tranquillity.t 

• Chalmers.p. 213-219. 

t Ibid. p. 217. Bancroft, toL i. pp. 273, 274. 
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The burgesses, notwithstanding, continned to stniggle 
for that division into two houses, by which only they could 
obUdn any real legislative power. At last they attained 
their objecto though at a time which took away almost 
all the giace of the boon. It was in the fatal year 1649, 
when the repablican party, completely triumphant, had 
brought Charles to the block, and the proprietor was 
using all his efiPorts to court or at least to sooth its leaders. 
In 1650, an act was ratified, sanctioning this new Con- 
stitution. Yet the opposite party affirm that his sway 
continued as oppressive as ever, and draw a picture 
strangely contrasting with the magnificent panegyrics 
of modern historians. They assert that his power was 
more arbitrary than that of any Christian prince ; and 
that the members of the Council, appointed and displaced 
at will, were entirely subservient to him. Yet, it is add- 
ed, that acts eamestly desired and passed by them and by 
the govemor were negatived at home, while ^ afiirmative 
propositions and commands were incessantly urged and 
prest ;" that causes were decided by two judges without 
appeal ; yet if the sentence dlspleased the proprietor, 
the execution was stopped, and themselves thrown into 
prison ; that all offices, not excepting the meanest, were 
filled by mandate from England ; and even that property 
was seized for his behoof by bis sole writ. " It would 
be infinite," says the writer, " to rake in this dunghill." 
These are the Statements of an imbittered enemy, and 
doubtless exaggerated ; yet their conformity to the laws 
of human nature and to the history of the colony forbid 
US to believe that they were wholly unfounded.* 

It is certain that Lord Baltimore began about this 
time not only to permit but eamestly to invite Protes- 
tant settlers from differeut parts of America. One object 
at least was to fill up the population of the colony, which 
was probably insufficient at the low rents exacted to re- 
pay Üie expenses of settlement It now derived small sup- 
plies from emigration, which, afber the commencement of 

* Chalmers, p. 219. Virginia and Maryland, p. 12. 
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the great civil oontest, ceased to flow into the westem Set- 
tlements. The assembly about this time passed an act for 
peopling the colony, and this course also tended to conci- 
liate the now triumphant puritans at home. The New 
Engländers, however, to whom this invitation was first 
addressed, ^ feit no temptation that way ;" bat the 
Virginian refonners, compelled by the persecutions of 
Berkeley and the assembly, came in laige bodies, tili, 
according to the assertion, though probably exaggerated, 
of opposite parties, the protestant population exceeded 
the catholic. They occupied the territory north of the 
Patuxent, and formed a new country named Sevem or 
Anne Arundel, reaching nearly to the modern site of 
Baltimore.* Having thus invited them, he probably 
intended they should have füll liberty of worship ; and in 
1649, an act for religious liberty was passed, which Seems 
to display an impartial spirit. One peculiarity is a fine 
of ten i^illings for abusive expressions between the 
parties ; snch as idolater, popish priest, Jesuit, and jesu- 
ited papist on the one side, and on the other, heretic, schis- 
matic, roundhead, and aimilar epithets.t This attempt 
to stop the mouths of zealous religionists was an in- 
fringement perhaps of natural liberty, and not very 
likely to succeed. The protestants, too, assert, that all 
the subordinate ofiicers, being zealous papists, imbitter- 
ed, it may be, by the triumph in England of the party 
most hostile to them, continued the System of covert 
persecution. Unluckily, too, for the proprietor, these 
Bettlers brought with them the principles of political 
liberty, which usufidly accompanied their religious pro- 
fession. They were prepared to own the proprietor as 
lord of the soll, and to pay him all his dues. But great 
was their surprise, when, afber much expense in removal, 
and in cultivating their ground, which derived almost 
its whole yalue from their labour, an oath was pre- 
sented to them, in default of signing which, they were 
to be ejected from their lands, and banished from 

* Chalmers, p. 219-221. Babjlon's Fall, p. 1. 
t Virginia and Maryland, p. 32 ; Langfoi^l, p. 29. 
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the colony. On looking into it, they were astonished to 
find no mention either of their rights or duties as Eng- 
lish subjects ; but that they were to pledge their sole 
allegiaiiee to Lord Baltimore and his successors, binding 
themselves " to the uttermost of their power to defend 
and maintain his right, title, interest, privileges, royal 
Jurisdiction, prerogative, proprietary, and dominion."* 
This appeared " far too high for him, and strangely un- 
suitable to the present liberty which God had given to 
English subjects." It even seemed quite inconsistent with 
the allegiance due, and which many of them had actually 
swom, to the govemment at home. They feit peculiarly 
reluctant to devote themselves so entirely to the support 
of rulers who, on their part, were bound to countenance 
and uphold antichrist. They dre w up, however, a modified 
oath, not any where recorded ; but it was one which Stone, 
the govemor, who never showed any want of zeal for his 
master's interest, considered admissible, and agreed to re- 
ceive. Nevertheless, when sent home, the proprietor in- 
dignantlyretumed it,ordering that the original one should 
be taken,and directing that those who within three months 
failed to comply, should immediately suffer the sentence 
of forfeiture and banishment.t Stone, Consulting his 
lordship's benefit by seeking to moderate his violence, 
did not choose to proceed to this extremity, and merely 
refused land to new comers on any other terms. J The 
threat, however, was kept hanging over the heads of all, 
and placed the colony in a state of alarm and agitation, 
which ill prepared it for the crisis in which it was soon 
to be involved. 

In the great contest between the king and the commons, 
it cannot be doubted that all the partialities of Lord 



* The oaths are given in Parliamentary Report, Virginia 
and Maryland^. 28-31 ; also by Langford, p. 24. 

f Babylon's Fall, pp. l, 2. Virginia and Maryland, pp. 33, 34. 

X This is asserted by Langford, p. 25 ; and Bennet and 
Cleyborne afterwards merely sdlude to the '* lands, plantations, 
and lives of many hundreds liable to be taken away.'* Virginia 
and Maryland, p. 27. 
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Baltimore were on the royal aide. It is even said, that 
when Charles was at Oxford, he obtained a commission 
to arm vessels and men against the insurgents. He feit, 
however, much disinclined to become a martyr in that 
monarch's cause ; and as soon as his downfal appeared 
inevitable, began loudly to proclaim his attachment to the 
repnblicans. Greene, his govemor, having hastily pro- 
claimed Charles IL, was removed, and his place supplied 
by Stone, a protestant, who was stated to be ** always 
zealously affected to the parliament."* His lordsbip 
boasted of the contrast of bis govemment to that of Vir- 
ginia, and the shelter afforded by him to the persecuted 
pnritans of that colony. So fally did he impress these 
views on the public, that the king, from Breda, issued 
a commisslon, in which, branding him as ** visibly ad- 
bering to the rebels, and admitting schismatics, sectaries, 
and other ill-affected persons into his plantation,** he 
deposed him, and named Sir William Davenant bis suc- 
cessor. The latter, having coUected a colony of French- 
men, set saü for America, but was taken by a parlia- 
mentary vessel ; and being condemned to death, he was 
saved only by the intercession of Milton, who was at- 
tached to him on account of his poetical talents.t The 
commission, though it failed wholly as to its object, was 
indostriously circulated by Lord Baltimore, and ostenta- 
tionsly exhibited as a proof of his avowed attachment 
to the Commonwealth ; in which view, he added it as an 
appendix to his printed Case. j: 

All these particulars were bronght careAiUy forward 
at the critical period when, as formerly mentioned, a 

* The adverse party assert that Greene's removal was merely 
on account of supporting a complaint of grievances sent from the 
Assembly (Vircinia and Maryland, p. 11) ; but the different 
political and reugious principles of the new goyemor, with the 
other circumstances, seem to leave no doubt that the object 
really was to conciliate the populär interest. 

+ Grahame, yol. i. p. 98, Mr Grahame's authorities state the 
destination as Virginia ; but putting the circumstances to- 
gether, there can seemingly be no doubt of its being Maryland. 

t Gase, pp. 2, 12, 17. Virginia and Maryland, p. 27. 
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commission was sent out to reduce Virginia tinder tlie 
new goyemment. His lordship states ( we presume with 
trath, notwithstanding the scepticism of his opponents), 
that after the name of Maryland had heen inserted, the 
parliamentary leaders were, by his representations, in- 
duced to expunge it. But he adds, that ^^ somehow or 
other" there was afterwards introduced '' all the plan- 
tations within the bay of the Chesapeake." Langford 
seems to think the words had always been there, but 
that they escaped notice when the other expression was 
withdrawn.* 

The commission consisted of five members, two being 
Americans ; and as by accident only one from England 
(Captain Curüs) reached his destination, they became 
the majority. Those two were Bennet and Cleybome, 
the deadliest foes of the house of Baltimore ; and their 
influence was greatly increased, when the one was 
named govemor of Virginia, and the other appointed his 
secretary.t In the clause above mentioned they found 
fiill Warrant to include Maryland ; and seeing no ground 
for its exemption, they treated with derision the pro* 
fessed zeal of the colony and its ruler in the cause of 
liberty. They accordingly repaired thither, and began 
by calling upon Stone to expunge the king's name &om 
the writs, and Substitute the title then assumed by the 
parliament, of '^ Keepers of the Liberties of England." 
The govemor replied, that the first demand was impos- 
sible, the writs never having been issued in any name 
but that of the proprietor, without whose authority he 
did not feel justified in making any alteration. The 
commissioners regarded this explanation as very unsatis- 
factory ; and receiving many complaints, particularly 
as to the required oath, and the ruin which impended 
over the protestant settlers for refusing it, they deter- 
mined upon an entire change of govemment. The other 
did not directly oppose, but strongly remonstrated ; and 

* Case, p. 2. Langford, p. 7-9. 
t Uammond, p. 9, 
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after a disciiSBion of some montlis, a compromise was 
effected. He and one or two other leading men were 
replaced in power; but the subordinate officers, par> 
ticnlarly the judges, were to continue as nominated by 
the commission. 

Baltunore, considering himself highly aggrieved by 
these proceedings, presented a petition to the House of 
Commons, to which he had procured the Signatare of 
twenty protestant proprietors ; the catholics being for 
the present kept in the backgrouHd. He complained 
that two members of the commission, his avowed ene- 
mies, taking advantage of some ambiguous expressions, 
which were quite contrary to the intent of its fcamers, 
had subverted his govemmenty without regard to his 
undoubted rights^ and zealous attachment to the Com- 
monwealth. The house immediately appointed a com- 
mittee of inquiry, who chose several of their number 
to ascertain the facts, determining to present them 
without any comment. The opposite paürty were also 
ready with evidence and documents ; and the Yirginians 
seized the occasion, both to contest the original title to 
Maryland, and to insist that it ]|ad been forfeited. The 
committee, on the dlst December 1652, delivered their 
report. Entering into minute historical details, they 
Visit with evident disapprobation the proceedings against 
Cleybome, and then advance with visible interest to the 
chaiges of favouring the royal cause. The pnnce had been 
proclaimed ; and though the govemor who did so was dis- 
missed, this reason was not assigned in the deed of removal. 
An act had been passed and assented to, in which mention 
was made of *^ the late high and mighty prince Charles 
I.," which, besides the complimentary terms, was said 
to imply that there was a Charles II. From Baltimore's 
pamphlet, it appears that, besides pleading mere inadvert- 
ence, he urged that the late king's father bore commonly 
the title of James I. This, we suspeot, was in distinction 
from that of VI. of Scotland ; yet, affcer all, the Imputa- 
tion of treason was certainly a very circuitous one ; nor 
can we think worse of Cecilius, because his real political 
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feelings partially transpired. Notice is next taken of 
the oaths exacted from the goyemor, Council, and sub- 
jects ; of the clauses relative to popery ; and the total 
silence as to allegiance towards England, or dependence 
lipon it. On these documents, too, is founded the charge 
that Maryland was neither more nor less than a heredi- 
tary monarchy, the form proscribed and for ever abolish- 
ed by the parliament. Lord Baltimore, amid all his 
new-bom zeal for the republic, shows himself little in- 
clined to make the slightest concession upon this point. 
He Stands upon his patent, his efforts and expenditure on 
the plantation, and the high encouragement necessary for 
such costly undertakings. He urges that the Jurisdiction 
was more properly what in England is called manorial ; 
or even allowing it to he a monarchy, though the parlia- 
ment wo,uld not permit such a form to exist at home, 
they might, like the Roman Senate, hold foreign kings 
in subjection. Such argimients were not very likely to 
prevail with Vane and Fleetwood ; and, upon the whole, 
the house appears to have seen no ground to disturb the 
arrangement made by the commissioners.* 

This appears in fact U^ be one of the happiest intervals 
in the troubled history of the colony. The protestants 
afterwards wrote to the conmiissioners, that *' haying 
been reduced (delivered) from that tyrannical power 
exercised by Lord Baltimore and his officers," they had 
enjoyed " peace and freedom ;" while even in the im- 
bittered pamphlets that immediately succeeded, there is 
no complaint of any oppression then sustained by the 
catholics. The proprietor, however, indignantly bore 
this limitation on his authority, and eagerly sought to 
regain his fiill prerogative. An opportunity seemed to 
occur when Cromwell, secure in the affections of the 
Boldiery, dismissed the parliament, and centred the whole 
power of the State in his own person. His lordship 
now paid assiduous court to one not indifferent to the 



* Gase, p. 4-8. Farliftmentary Beport, in Virginia and Mary- 
land, p. 24-32. y 
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homage of men of rank, and eagerly soHciied of him the 
desired boon. We suspect he obtained at least a promise 
that he should not be interfered with, though this is dis- 
credited by the opposite party, and the Protector did not 
withdraw any of the po weis vested in the commissioners ; 
but we will soon produce, on the part of this extraordi- 
nary person, such proofs of ignorance and carelessness 
in legard to these colonies, as to make it quite probable 
that he might issue very opposite mandates.* Certain 
it is, that in the beginning of 1654, the proprietor sent 
to Stone strict directions forthwith to overthrow every 
thing that had been set np by the commissioners ; to 
displace every officer appointed by them ; and to seize and 
try all, themselves not excepted, who should move in 
Support of their System. The oath, in particular, was no 
longer to be trifled with, but all who äiould not take it 
within three months were to be rigorously ejected. The 
agent immediately proceeded to put those Orders in 
execution, with, it is said, a violence and impetuosity 
which he had not formerly displayed. The protestants 
wrote to the commissioners a doleful report of the 
restoration of arbitrary govemment under popish officers, 
and of the ruin which now impended over them.t 

The deputies, who lent no unwilling ear to these eom- 
plaints, sent Orders to pay no regard to the authori- 
ties thus unwarrantably set up. Yet they seem not to 
have been in haste to interfere personally. Bennet, it 
is alleged, had received a letter from Cromwell, urging 
him to preserye peace, and containing perhaps other 
equivocal expressions. They endeavoured by an amicable 
correspondence to induce ^ne to desist. But when the 
three months elapsed without suocess, and matters were 
becoming always more ui^ent, they resolved no longer 

* Mr Bancroft supposes the proprietor to have concluded, 
that on the parliament*s breaking up, all its deeds were an- 
nnlled. We are persuaded, on the contrary, that every arrange- 
ment not positiyely abro^ted, was understood to remain in 
force. Nine montlis elapsed after the Usurpation tili the present 
Step was taken. 

T Petitions in Virginia and Maryland, pp. 36, 37. 
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to delav. So confident indeed were they of support in the 
colony, thaty in June 1654, they sei sail in an open boat 
with only two rowers, and landed at Patuxent. Leaming 
that Stone was determined to resist, and even if possible to 
fieize their persons, they published a declaration virtually 
deposing bim, by ordering that the govemment should be 
admlmstered solely in name of the protector, Finding 
themselyes soon at the head of a strong body of armed 
protestants, they advanced upon the govemor, who was 
using every efibrt to assemble an army of Romanists. 
They were mustered, however, with difiäculty, and in 
small numbens, and, says Hammond, ^^ they importu- 
nately advised him not to fight." With an inadequate 
body of men tendering such advice, and the dread of 
reinforcements &om Virginia, he considered resistance 
quite hopeless. He declined any part in altering or 
modifying the govemment, but, in order to avoid the 
effiision of blood, simply resigned it into the hands of 
Bennet and Cleybome ; who placing it under ten local 
commissioners, of whom the chief were Füller and Pres- 
ton, departed for Virginia.* 

The protestants, thus completely triumphant, did not 
use their victory with the moderation which indeed was 
rather tobe desired than expected. Bennet andCleybomey 
in a platform of goyemment, published 22d July 1654, 
deprived the Boman catholics of the elective franchise ; 
and the next assembly, e!Kcbisively protestant, passed an 
act that none who professed the popish religion oould be 
protected in the province by the laws of England form- 
erly established, and yet unrepealed ; and Üie &eedom 
of worship was not extended " to popery or prelacy, or 
to such as under the profession of Christ practised licen- 
tiousness." While we must join in the general censure 
of this conduct, it ought not to be forgotten that in those 
days the toleration of popery scarcely existed, and would 
even have been considered criminal. Milton, an avowed 
and zealous advocate of religious freedom, did not extend 

* Virginia and Maryland, pp. 16, 17, 41-45. 
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it to them. Again, as to the charge of ingratitude so bitter- 
ly uiged, we must remember that it was shown towards 
persons who had meant to strip them of every thing 
they possessed. The measure, however, was a most un- 
happy one in a colony founded and still to so great an 
extent occupied by Bomanlsts. We find, indeed, no 
mention of any actual expulsion, or even intemiption 
of worship ; but they were placed in a 4.egraded condi- 
tion, which they were not likely to brook. The ar* 
rangement was inconsistent with the peace of the settlers, 
and soon gave rise to the most violent conflict yet waged 
between Englishmen on that side of the Atlantic. 

The catholics, notwithstanding the favour shown to 
iheir religion, had displayed towards the proprietary gov- 
emment an apathy with which Hammond vehemently 
reproaches them. They had seen it three times sub* 
▼erted, without lifUng an arm in its defence ; bat now 
they were driven as it were by main force into its ranks. 
The predisposition thus created was called into action 
by the arrival, in February 1655, of a vessel from Eng^ 
land, which was announced as bringing from Crömwell 
fiill anthority to restore the role of Lord Baltimore. 
Amid conflicting assertions, it appears difficult to de- 
cide whether this injunction was really received. The 
protestants admit thata passenger brought a recommen- 
datory epistle addressed ** Captain Stone, govemor of 
Maryland," but could they, it was asked, be expected to 
change the whole System of administration for the back of 
a Ictter ! With regard to any more direct sanction, they 
declare that they eamestly and repeatedly solicited 
to see it, but in vain ; while the others malntain that it 
was tendered to them over and over, but that nothüig 
could ever induce them to examine it. Supposing it 
to have existed, which we are not disinclined to believe, 
there might, amid such fierce jealousy, be on one side 
an unwillingness to part with, on the other to receive it. 
Stone, taunted by the proprietor with his former timid* 
ity, and wamed that, without a greater display of energy, 
another would forthwith take his place, now summoned 
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the catholics, and all others attached to the Baltimore 
govemment, to rally round him. They obeyed with 
unwonted alacrity, and he soon saw himself at the head 
of a greater force than had ever before been mnstered in 
Maryland. With the consciousness of streng^h seems 
to have grown an indifFerence to persuasive measuresy 
and a disposition to carry all by main force. The fiist 
object was to possess the records then deposited at Pa- 
tuxent. Hammond boasts, that proceeding thither in 
a boat with only three rowers, he ventured among theae 
** fions of thunder," and carried off the deeds without Op- 
position. The catholic force soon possessed themselves of 
the whole district, and advanced upon the nuun hold of 
the adveise party at Providence^ in Anne Arundel. 

The protestants appear to have been taken very mach 
by surprise, and without any of those precautions which 
a prudent foresight would have dictated. The deepest 
alarm is said to have been feit at the advance of this over- 
whelmiug force, coming, as was reported, we tnist fidsely, 
with the determination to kill men, women, and chü- 
dren. Their letters, preserved by Heamans, do not breathe 
any thing of a violent or imperious spirit. The commis- 
sionersy in their first address to Stone, declared that if he 
would make known his authority, he should not be op- 
posed or disturbed in the least degree ; that they had 
no wish to retain a power to which they feit themselves 
unequal, and were ready to submit to any govermnent 
which God might place over them. They received, it is 
said, no answer, but what tended to make them des- 
perate. According to Strong, the adverse leaders laid 
their band on their s words, intimating that these gave au- 
thority sufficient, and would carry all before them. On 
the retum of the messengers, the people assembled, and 
as the panic still prevailed, they were induced to make a 
very humble proposal. It was agreed that Stone should 
resume the govemment, on condition of ruling them as 
English subject«, of granting an amnesty for former acta, 
and a permission tliat any one who desired it might leave 
the country without injury to his property. As soon aa 
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tius pToposal was sent, they repented hAYing gone so far ; 
howevery no resalt foUowed. The boat which conveyed 
the message met the expedition rapidly advancing, partly 
along the coast, partly in vessels by sea. The buge and 
cre w were seized, and no notice was taken of the message ; 
bat two persons escaped and brought this intelligence.* 

The protestants now fonned a decisive resolution to 
conqner or die. As a laige trader well armed was at that 
time lying in the Sevem, Füller delivered a summons to 
Heamans, the captain, and fastened another to the main- 
mast, calling upon him to defend the protector's govem- 
ment ; a mandate which he was nothing loath to obey. 
His views, both political and rellgious, entirely accorded 
with theirs ; and he describes himself mach ediiied by 
^ the pious daties and practices of those precioos ser- 
vants of Grod in those remote places." His crew also 
expressed an eager disposition ** to make the Protestant 
cause their own." Stone, anxioos to detach him, sent 
a letter, stating that he had enclosed a petition with the 
protector^s order upon it ; bat there was no such en- 
cloBore; and though the messenger declared he had 
Seen the document, this assurance was not considered a 
sufficient ground to act upon. 

On the evening of the 24th March, the alarm was 
giyen^and the catholic armament, with drums beating and 
colours flyingy was seen entering the broad estuary of the 
Sevem. The seamen eagerly asked permission to fire, but 
Heamans restrained them tili he could hau the advancing 
foe, and endeavour to persuade them to desist. As 
they paid no regard to him^ he gave the word, and when 
the balls began to play, they retreated, exclaiming, 
^' round-headed rogues !" and ran into a creek, where 
they disembarked. Next moming, they were seen 
marching along the coast, 250 strong, while the protest- 
ants, only 107 in number, having chosen probably an 
advantageous position, determined to make their final 
stand. Heamans lent them a pair of colours, and though 

* Hammondjp. 3. Babylon's Fall, p. 10. Heamans, pp. 3, 4, 13. 
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he did not leave his ship, afforded, doubtless, all the 
aid in his power. They piofess, howeyer, not to 
have attacked, but left stiU an opening for amicable 
adjustment; but tbe asaailants having ponred in a 
fire, which woiinded severaly the signal was given to 
dose. The two parties roshed upon each other, with 
the cry on one side of " Grod is our strength ;" on the 
other, " Hey for St Mary." The contest was brisk, 
but ^ort. Victory soon decided so completely in &* 
Your of the protestants, that the whole opposite anny, 
with the exception of five, were either killed or taken. 
Stone himselfy with his principal olBSicers, were among 
the captives. All the boats, artillery, and baggage, feil 
into the hands of the victors^ who boast also of an ex- 
tensive capture of beads, reUques, and other ^ trash in 
which they trusted." The conquerors are accused of a 
cruel Intention to put to death the goyemor, with some 
of the leading men, who were sayed by the humane inter- 
Position of the females ; but the authors on their side make 
no mention of such a design. Heamans describes ^ the 
religious, humble, and holy rejoicing which followed," 
as the most inter^sting scene he had eyer witnessed.* 

The protestants were thus again triumphant ; yet im- 
mediately there arose another alarm. About the same 
time that the proprietor despatched his last imperious 
mandate, Cromwell, who we suspect had sanctioned it, 
wrote to Bennet, strongly censuring him for haying gone 
into Baltimore's plantation in Maryland, and counte- 
nanced some people there in opposing his govemment. 
He ordered him to forbear such interference, and leave 
the boundaries of the two colonies to be fixed by the de- 
cision of the authorities at home. Another mandate is 
quoted as haying been sent to the govemor and coimcil, 
^^not tomeddleinthebusinessthat hath happened between 
the men of Seyem and Lord Baltimore's officers ; but to 
leaye that afiair to be settled by the ^^ öommissianers of 
the Parliament,^' It would be difficult to displäy grosser 

* Heamans p. 4-7. Langford, pp. 9, 10. 
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ignoranee on any Eubject than is here manifested. He did 
not know that the commissioners and the rulers of Vir- 
ginia were the same persons, but supposed that they 
interposed in the latter capacity^to extend the Jurisdiction 
of that settlement, and that the chief dispute respected 
the boundaries between it and Maryland. The Baltimore 
party, however, now published these documents, an- 
nouncing to their antagonists, that they were rebels 
against one who would not suffer his power to be defied 
with impunity ; and the colony remained some time 
in a State of extreme agitation. Pains, however, were 
now doubtless taken to explain to him the real State 
of the case. We suspect too that, amid the deep interest 
excited in England by the late contest, the public voice, 
especially among his own party, would declare itself 
perhaps with extreme force on the protestant side. 
Heamans, even while implicitly referring the question 
to his decision, intimates a trust, that he '* hath provided 
better govemors for the people of God, than profest 
enemies of the truth, and that hunt after the inno- 
Cent/' We find him, next September, writing an angry 
letter, not owning his own ignoranee, but telling the 
commissioners, ^^ that they had mistaken his meaning, as 
if he would have had a stop put to their proceedings for 
settling the civil govemment, whereas he only intended 
to prevent any violence to be offered to Virginia, with 
regard to bounds ; they being now under consideration.'* 
We cannot forbear observing, that had not this extra- 
ordinary person displayed bis great talents on other 
occasions, we should not have discovered them in his 
conduct towards these colonies.* 

The Protestant govemors were thus relieved from 

r present apprehension, but they had placed the colony 

' in a false position, under which tranquillity could not be 

permanent. At this crisis a new charaoter appeared on 

the scene. Josiah Fendall, who had actively supported 

Stone, now rallied round him the catholic and proprietary 
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interests. He thereby raised an insurrection, the events 
of which do not seem to have been remarkable, and 
are nowhere given in detail ; but it was not put down 
without difficulty. Lord Baltimore was so much 
pleased with bis exertions, tbat be sent to bim a com- 
mission as govemor ; and tbus armed, after some farther 
efforts, be obtained possession of tbe catbolic district of 
St Mtury, wbile tbe protestants stül mied in tbeir own 
territory. After some time he bad tbe address to bring 
about, on tbe 24tb Marcb 1658, an arrangement by 
wbieb be and bis master were acknowledged tbrougbout 
the wbole colony. Freedom of worship, equal privileges, 
relief from the obnoxious oath, and permission to retain 
arms, appear to bave been tbe basis of tbis agreement, by 
which the jarring elements tbat bad diBtracted tbe planta- 
tion were for some time bappily composed. Bat the poli- 
tical wbeel no w rapidly revolving soon brought round an- 
other revolution. In Marcb 1660, news arrived of the 
restoration of Charles II., wben tbe assembly, recollect- 
ing probably tbe indignation of tbat prince against Lord 
Baltimore, bis deposition, and tbe appointment of an- 
other govemor, imagined tbat an opportunity was afford- 
ed for emancipating tbemselves altogetber from bis mle, 
and becoming free as a royal colony. Tbey met and 
declared, tbat no power sbould be recognised in Mary- 
land except tbeir own and tbe king's. Tbe Council, 
with the autbority by which tbey bad been nominated, 
were entirely set aside ; though the place of governor, 
was still tendered to Fendall, on condition of bis hold- 
ing it in name of the assembly. Ambitious of retain- 
ing bis Station, and reckoning probably tbat be owed 
it rather to bis own energy and popularity, than to tbe 
proprietor's fevour, he accepted the ofFer. 

These steps were premature and inconsiderate. Balti- 
more, who was a skilfiil courtier, soon persuaded Charles 
of what was doubtless the truth, tbat all bis real par- 
tialities bad been for the royal cause, and bis republican 
profession made merely under the urgency of political cir- 
cumstances. He therefore soon obtained the füll restor- 
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ation of his chartered Privileges ; and Philip Calvert, his 
brother, was sent out to assume the govemment. No at- 
tempt was made to resist him. All the Services of Fendall 
were now cancelled ; he was brought to trial and found 
guilty of high treason, bat, instead of capital punishment, 
was merely fined, and declared incapable of ever holding 
Office. Ck)n8idering his influence with the people, it might 
perhaps have been wiser to treat leniently an offence com- 
mitted under peculiar clicumstances, than thus provoke 
the enmity of one who could render it fonnidable.* 

Thus began the second period of Lord Baltimore's go<- 
▼emment, respecting which we have only scattered and 
imperfect notices, whose tenor, as before, is very con- 
tradictory* According to one party, his rule was beyond 
example mild, tolerant, and beneficent, such as ought 
to have rendered Maryland an earthly paradise. On the 
other side, fresh charges are made of domineering tyranny 
and covert persecution. Nor is it denied that the people 
showed little sense of their alleged happiness ; that much 
dissatisfaction existed ; and that repeated attempts were 
made to shake off the yoke. The discontents are indicated 
by the severe laws against those who divulged false news 
er stirred up Opposition to the govemor, who were to be 
punished with whipping, boring the tongue, imprison- 
ment, exile, and even death. Lord Effingham, though 
a high partisan of authority, describes Maryland as 
threatening to fall to pieces, and imputes the blame to 
the proprietor. Heavy complaints were laid before the 
English govemment of the slender provision for Pro- 
testant worship, as well as of the partiality shown to 
catholics in the distribution of Offices ; but the notices 
on the subject are so slight and partial, that it is diffi- 
cult to form any positive judgment. The quakers, so 
severely persecuted every where eise, had gone thither 
in considerable numbers ; but though not molested as 
to their worship, little indulgence was shown to their 
scruples in respect to military and other public Services. 

* We have depended chiefly for this train of events on Bau- 
croft, vol. l p. 283-285. ChaUners, p. 225. 
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A contdderable emigration, howeyer^ continued to 
take place, particularly of the labouring classy who, on 
Coming under indentures for a term of years, had the 
expenses of their voyage defrayed. Reports it appears 
were spread at home, that they were sold in the mar- 
ket as slaves, and afterwards yoked in the plough ; for 
which Alfiop, who visited the colony about 1666, declares 
that there was not a shadow of foundation ; that their 
seryitude was extremely mild ; and that they had at the 
close a &ir prospect of independence and plenty.* The 
more opulent classes, as in Viiginia, found their in- 
comes depressed by the low yalue of tobacco ; bat they 
rendered the evil less oppressive by bearing it more pa- 
tiently, and making no foolish attempts to relieve it by 
renouncing or suspending the culture. The commercial 
monopoly, and the duties on their produce, also pressed 
hard on them; and upon these points the proprietor and 
the king were involved in a warm controversy. 

The rebellion of Bacon, in Virginia, with the popish 
plot and other disturbances in England, encouraged the 
discontented party to aim at another change. The 
movement was in the Protestant interest ; and Fendall, 
being its leader, may be suspected as not unwilling to seek 
power nnder any banners. Very few details are given ; 
but it appears that he and his accomplice Coode were 
suddenly apprehended. He was fined 40,000 pounds of 
tobacco, imprisoned for non-payment, and baoished £rom 
the colony.t Lord Baltimore might have expected fa- 
vonr nnder the catholic rule of James II. ; but that 
monarch, preferring arbitrary power to every other con- 
sideration, and having determined to reduce the charters 
of all the colonies, ordered proceedings to be conunenced 
against that of Maryland, which were only arrested by 
his expulsion from the throne. This event, howeyer, 
did not ultimately ayail the proprietor. After the Revo- 
lution, his officers were aocused of delaying to proclaim 

* AIsop, Character of the ProTince of Maryland,! 666, p. 34-37. 
t Chaimers, p. 237. Letter firoxn Philip Calyert to Col. H. 
Meefe, 29th December 1681. 
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William and Mary ; and the protestants, inspired with 
new couiage, rose in arms, overtumed bis govemment 
with the nsual facility, and established a proyisional one. 
In their defence they published a Statement urging the 
often-repeated chargea of civil tyranny and coyert perse- 
cution. His lordship, it is afieged, not content Tvith 
the entire control of the conncil, had required each dis- 
trict to elect four burgesses, from whom he was to select 
two ; seizures of horses and wagons were made in his 
name, even during peace ; protestants enjoyed no eqnal 
distribntion of justice, bat were offcen imprisoned for a 
long time without trial ; and the discontents, excited by 
these measuresy were piinished with the most extreme 
rigour. We have unluckily no counter-statement. 
Chalmers intimates that he had seen some, but does not 
quote them, and treats the charges, like all others against 
the Baltimore &mily, with indignant contempt.* 

William, who doubtless had an interest in fayour 
of the insurgents, gaye his entire sanction to their | 

proceedings, and took the goyemment into his own 
hands. After a short tenure by Andros, it was di- 
rected during six years by Nicholson, who, on the whole, 
gaye satisfisu^ion. The protestants considered their 
wiongs as redressed, nor do we hear of any complaints 
from the opposite party. Under the successiye admin- 
istrations of Blackeston, Seymour, Corbet, and Hunt, 
the proyince continued tranquil and contented. In 
1716, the inheritance haying fallen to Charles, lord 
Baltimore, who professed the Protestant religion, 
George I. was induced to restore his patent, which con- 
tinued tili the Reyolution in the hands of the family. 
It was first ruled by B. Leonard Calyert, a relation ot 
the proprietor, who was succeeded in 1732 by Samuel 
Ogle. The colony continuing to flourish, receiyed a large 
accession of presbyterians from the north of Ireland, who, 
after settling in Pennsylyania, sold their possessions and 
remoyed to this more fayourable climate. 

* Declaration of the Reasons and MotiTes for appearing in 
Arms in Maryland, 1689, p. d-6« Chalmers, pp. 383» 384. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
New England. 

Company for Colonizing the Northern Coast—Expeditions nnder 
Chalons — Popham — Smith — His CaptiTity — Darmer and 
Rocraft— New Patent — Successful Fishery — The Brownists 
— They land at Cape Cod— Varioua Adventures— Settlement 
at New Plymonth— Stations in New Hampshire and Maine 
--Persecution of the Poritans^A great Nnmber sail for 
America—Fonndation of Salem and Boston— Constitution 
and Laws of Massachusetts — Opposition at Home— Saspend- 
ed by the civil Wars— Religious Dissensions— Boger Wil- 
liams—He founds Rhode Island — The Antinomians — Mrs 
Hntchinson — Her Banishment— Union of the New England 
Colonies — Disturbances raised by Gorton— The Anabaptists 
^^The Qnakers— Severe Proceedings against this Body— 
Effects of the Restoration— Commissioners sent ont— Resist- 
ance by the Colonists— Their Constitution subverted— Tyran- 
nical Proceedings— Changes after the Revolution— Indian 
Wars— The Pequods— General Confederacy — Overcome — 
Hostilities in New Hampshire and Maine— Indian Conver- 
sions— Delusion respecting Witchcrafb- Yiolent Proceedings 
— Their Termination— Successive G^vemors— Bellamont — 
Dudley — Shute — Bumet — Belcher — Shirley — Pownall — 
Bemard— Progress of Connecticut — Of Rhode Island— Of 
New Hampshire and Maine. 

We have already observed that in the grand scheine 
concerted in 1606 for colonizing Virginia, one Company 
had been authorized to form establishments on the 
sonthem, another on the northem part of the extensive 
coast which l^ears that name. The first was nnder- 
taken by certain merchants in London, the other by 
capitalists in the westem ports. The fonner, whose for-« 
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tiine we have already traced, undertook their task with 
more ample means, camed it on with greater persever- 
ance, and, though amid many disasters, rose sooner into 
importance. The latter, however, was not destitute of 
powerful supporters, among whom were Sir John Pop- 
ham, at that time chief-justice of England, and Sir Fer- 
dinand Grorges, govemor of Plymouth. In August 
1606, they had fitted out a yessel of fifty-five tons, with a 
crew of twenty-nine Englishmen and two savages. Cap- 
tainChalons, the Commander, took the circuitous route of 
the West Indies, and having been involved, near the coast 
of Hispaniola, in thlck fogs and tempestuous weather, 
found himaelf surrounded by eight vessels manned by 
Spaniards. They rushed on bo£a*d with drawn swords, 
and made prisoners of the crew, who were distributed 
among the dififerent ships and conveyed to Europe. 
The captain and pilot with some others were brought to 
Seville, thrown into prison, and treated with the utmost 
indignity. Robert Cooke, one of their number, having 
died, hiB body was dragged naked through the prison, 
amid cries of ^ behold the Lutheran ;" and Humfries, 
the boatswain, was assassmated. Through the humane 
intercession, however, of the Büke of Medina Sidonia, 
they obtained a mitigation of their sufiferings, and, by 
foUowing the advice of a respectable ecclesiastie, had 
even the satisüaction of getting the murderer hanged. 
At length they escaped to England.* 

Another party, sent out with suppliesto Chalons, were 
much dismayed upon not finding any trace of him or bis 
companions. They were pleased, however, with the as- 
pect of the country, and brought home such a favourable 
report as incited the adventurers to fresh efibrts. In 1 607> 
they sent two ships with 100 men, conducted by Captain 
Popham, a son of the chief-justice, and a brother of Sir 
John Gilbert. The crews, having landed near the mouth 
of the Kennebec, built a fort named St George ; but they 
found the winter intensely cold; a quantity of their 

• Purchas, part iv. p. 1832-1836. 
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Stores was consumed fcy fire ; and Popham, their prin- 
cipal leader, died. Next season, a vessel arrived with 
fresh supplies, but conveying tidings of the death 
of the chief-justice, and also of Sir John Gilbert, which 
induced their president, who was bis heir, to come to 
England and take possession of the estate. All these 
inauspicious circumstances so discouraged the settlers, 
that, like some of the more southem colonists, they 
determined in a body to return home, thus rendering 
all the exertions of the Company completely abortive.* 
This unwelcome arrival proved it is said " a wonder- 
ful discouragement" to such undertakings, which there 
was long " no more speech " of renewing. Sir Francis 
Popham, however, who succeeded as govemor, sent out 
vessels on bis own account to fish and carry on the fur- 
trade. His adventure, being found profitable, was fbl- 
lowed by others ; and at least one crew wintered on the 
coast. A powerful Impulse was given to colonization, 
when Smith, unable now to find employment in Virgi- 
nia, directed all the powers of his intelligent mind into 
this new sphere. In 1614, he prevailed upon four mer- 
chants of London to fumish him with two traders, 
and also fifteen men to form a settlement. No mention 
is made of any connexion with the Plymouth Company, 
who, indeed, when they effected so little themselves, 
could not with a good grace have opposed the attempt. 
The whale-fishery, apparently the leading object, failed ; 
whence the plan of settlement seems to have been re- 
] inquished. By boat-fishing, however, and by collecting 
mavtin, beaver, and otter skins, a value of £1600 was 
realized, which was considered a very favourable retum. 
While the others, too, were thus employed, Smith 
contrived to make a survey of the coast, from the Pen- 
obscot to Cape Cod, and gave to the country the memor- 
able name of New England, which it bas ever since 
retained. This voyage, however, was foUowed by a most 
distressing event. Thomas Hunt, left in Charge of one of 

— ■ ■ ■ - - - ■■ — ■ ^ - — _ 

* A briefe Relation of the Discovery and Plantation of New 
England. By the President and Ck>uncell. London, 1622. 
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the ships, inveigled on board thirty of the natives, whom 
he carried to Malaga, and sold as slaves. The conse' 
quence was that Captain Hobson, who amved a short 
time after, without any knowledge of the crime, was 
killed^ with several of bis crew ; and mach pains were 
necessary to assuage the resentment thus kmdled. 

Meantime, the arrival of Smith in this country prodac* 
ed 80 &yoarable an impiession, that the YitginJa and 
Flymonth companies vied with each other in soliciting 
his Services. The former ofiPered fonr ships, which he de* 
clined in consequence of a previons engagement to their 
gestern rivals ; a circumstance he afterwards found rea- 
6on to repent, since, nothing being in readiness, he was in- 
volyed in a labyrinth of trouble before he conld procura 
two yessels, with only fifteen settlers. Upon going to 
sea, a violent storm, which broke his masts, obliged him 
to retam. Being provided with a smaller vessel, he again 
set sail, but when in the vicinity of the Azores, he was 
captnred by French pirates, who carried him to Bo- 
chelle, whence he contrived to escape. A great pari of 
his property, however, was lost in this voyage.* 

The Company did not altogether discontinne their ex- 
ertions ; and Captain Darmer, who sailed with Smith in 
1615, reached the coast and made a good fisheiy. Dur- 
ing the succeeding years, he and Bocraft di^layed very 
considerable activity. Darmer made a voyage along the 
coast to Virginia, proving for the first time its continu- 
ity with New England ; and meeting some Dutchmen, 
who had opened a trade on the Hudson, he gave on the 
whole a highly favourable accoimt of the country. An 
attempt was made to conciliate the natives by means of 
Squanto, called sometimes Tisquantum, one of Hunt's 
Tictims, who had found his way toNewfoundland, whence 
he was sent home by Mason, the govemor. Much dis* 
tress was, however, experienced, both from their enmity 
and from the violence and insubordination of the £nglish 
sailors. Rocraft, after suppressing a violent mutiny, 

* Smith ap.Piiikerton, vol. ziii.p. 225-229. Briefe Relation, &c. 
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was killed in a conflict with one -of hid own people ; 
while Darmer, scverely wounded by a band of savages, 
was constrained to retire into Virginia, where he soon 
afterwards died. . These disasters checked greatly ihe pro- 
gress of the few scattered Settlements.* Smith, meantime, 
after bis retum, strained eyery nerve to inspire bis coun- 
trymen with colonizing zeal. He went from city to city, 
applied to various individuals who had shown an interest 
in the subject^ and circulated at great expense 7000 copies 
of books and maps. He complains, that he nüght as well 
have attempted to " cut rocks with oyster-shells." Be- 
sides thls preyailing apathy, he was objected to as an un- 
fortunate man ; for all bis undertakings had failed, and a 
contrast was drawn between the poor state of Virginia 
nnder bim, and its present prosperous condition, when 
the planters were living in ease and luxury on the juice 
of tobacco. Though he could show that this arose from 
causes which he could not control, he found it difficult to 
shake the influence of fortune over men's minds.t At 
length the Plymouth Company began to make a move- 
ment ; but it was altogether in a Mae direction. Their 
patent had hitherto been so limited, that they had not been 
able to prevent the rivalry of the London merchants, and 
even of the Virginia association. They conceived, that if 
they could obtain the same exclusive Privileges which had 
been lavished on the latter, they might be equallyprosper- 
ous. By continued solicitation during two years, and 
by receiving into their number some influential indivi- 
duals, they gained from James I., on the dd November 
1620, a most ample charter for all the country between 
the 40th and 48th degrees of north latitude, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, comprising about a million of Square 
miles, and including New York and New England, with 
all the northem states of the Union. Within these 
vast limits they obtained the exclusive right not only 
of settlement but of trade and fishery. No stipulation 

• Briefe Relation, &c. 

t Smith'fl New England's Trials, 2d edition, 1622. 
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indeed was even made for political Privileges to the 
settlers ; the whole region was to be under the absolute 
sway of the Duke of Lennox, the Marquises of Bucklng- 
ham and Hamilton, and other individuals, amounting in 
all to forty-two.* 

These exorbitant privileges were of very little avail 
to those by whom they had been so un&irly procured. 
They Struck at the interests of a large body of merchants, 
who having embarked in the fishery, were supported by 
the House of Commons, then fast rising into importance« 
Sir Edwin Sandys, a populär leader, brought in abiU to 
allowfreefishing and the cuttingof timberon all thiscoast, 
which, notwithstanding the Opposition of Sir George 
Calvert and other members, was carried ; and though 
James preyented it from passing into a law, this adverse 
vote rendered it very difiicult to enforce such exorbit- 
ant claims.t The fishing, indeed, seems to have in« 
creased in the face of the prohibition. The ships des- 
tined for it, which in 1622 amounted only to thirty-five, 
rose next year to forty-five. In these adventures the 
produce was divided into three equal parts, between the 
owner, the victualler, the masters and seamen. These 
last received usually from £17 to £20 for the trip, being 
more than they coiüd elsewhere eam of wages in twenty 
months.;]; Almost the only use the Company could 
make of their charter, was to assign large grantsof land, 
which, though they tumed to little account at the time, 
were afterwards eagerly contested. The deeds were draWn 
60 loosely, sometimes making over the same spot to dif- 
ferent persons, that disputes arose, sufficient, it is said, to 
have afiforded employment to a little colony of lawyers* 
In their absence, other processes, sulted to a rüde So- 
ciety, were resorted to, the nature of which was indi- 
cated by the very names of Bloody Point, Black and Blue 
Point, applied to di£Perent parts of the coast. 

* Chahners, p. 81. Bancroft, vol. i. pp. 292, 293. 
t Chalmers, pp. 83, 84. 

t Smith'fl NewEngland's Trials, 1620. Advertisements, 1631, 
p. 19. 
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All the efforts both of govemment and of powerfol 
companies to people this district had thus proved nearly 
abortive, when, from an unexpected quarter, a tide of 
popidation poured into it, which rendered New Eng- 
land the most prosperous of all the colonies on the Ame- 
rican continent. 

The Reformation, thongh it doubtless inirolved an 
extensive exercise of private jndgment, was not accom- 
panied hj any express recognition of that right, or of 
any general principle of toleration. These, which as Mr 
Bimcrofb observes were its tardyfruits, were long want- 
ing in England, where the change was introdnced, not by 
the people, thongh conformable to their wishes, but by 
the most arbitrary of their monarchs, Consulting chiefly 
bis own passion and caprice. Substituting himself for 
the head of the Catholic church, Henry VIII. exacted 
the same implicit Submission. Elizabeth trode in his 
Steps, equally despotic, and attached, if not to popery, as 
has sometimes been suspected, at least to a pompous 
ritual and powerfül hierarchy. But the nation in ge- 
neral, conadering the Romish religion as contrary to 
Scripture, and shocked by the bloody persecutions of 
Mary, and other sovereigns on the Continent, were dis- 
posed to go into the opposite extreme. From Greneva they 
Imbibed the Calvinistic doctrine and discipline, with the 
Btrict manners usually combined with them. The queen, 
whose views were irreconcilably opposed to these inno- 
vations, claimed the right of putting them down by 
main force. The most severe laws were enacted under 
the sanction of Whitgift, archbishop of Canterbury, a 
prelate sincerely but bigotedly attached to the English 
church. The wisdom of Cecil viewed with much dis- 
satisfaction the discontents thus engendered, and, on read- 
ing twenty-four queries drawn up by the primate, told 
him, ^* he thought the Inquisition of Spain used not so 
many questions to comprehend and to trap their preys." 
He was seconded by the lords of the Council, and the 
queen was not insensible to his remonstrances ; but 
whenever she showed a dispoaition to relent^ Whitgift 
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threw himself ön his knees, and prevailed upoa her not 
to sacrifice her own power and the unity of the church. 
The high court of conunission was established ; several 
obstinate nonconfonnists were fined or imprisoned, and 
a few sufiPered death. 

But under all these perseoutions, the partj continu- 
ally increased, and even assumed a bolder character« 
The puritans, while they sought to refomx the church, 
had no wish to withdraw from her bosom ; but there 
Sprung up a ne w sect named Brownists, who, denying the 
authority of her doctrine and discipline, sought for the 
first time to found an independent communion. lipon 
them all the vials of persecution were poured forth. 
Brown himself could boast that he had been shut up in 
thirty-two prisons, and several of his followers were put 
to death ; but his own firmness at length failed, and he 
accepted a living in that church which he had so stren- 
uously opposed. Although much condemned by his 
more zealous adherents, his desertion broke for some 
time the union of the party. Towards the end of Eliz&- 
beth's reign, however, there was formed in a northem 
county a congregation of separatists, under two respect- 
ftble clex^ymen, Bobinson and Brewster. During a cer-» 
tain interval they escaped notice ; but James, who soon 
began to foUowbis predecessor's steps,took such measure^ 
aA convinced them that it would be vain to attempt the ex- 
ercise of their profession at home. In looking for an asy- 
lum, they fixed upon Holland, the first country where 
toleration was publicly sanctioned by law ; and thither 
theymade their escape amid much difficulty and hardship, 
their families beingfor some time detained behindthem» 
Having reached that foreign land, they found the protec- 
tion denied at home, and remained eleven years unmo- 
lested, and even respected. But they never became fully 
naturalized ; their original occupation of agriculture was 
more congenial to their taste than the mechanical arts, 
by which alone they could eam a subsistence among the 
Dutch. They tumed their eyes, therefore, to a trans- 
atlantic region, where they would not merely enjoy to- 
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leration, bat might form a society founded on tlieir 
favourite plan of church-goyemment. 

Animated by these views, the exiles applied to the 
Virginia Company, then under the managementof Sandys, 
Southampton, and other liberal members, who zeal- 
ously espousing their cause, obtained, thongh not with- 
out difficulty, from King James a promise to wink at 
their heresy, provided they remained otherwise tran- 
quil. Smith, deeply interested in this transaction, 
tendered and eyen pressed his seryices; which would 
doubtless haye been extremely yaluable. His religious 
yievys, howeyer, were materlally different, and instead 
of the subordmation which he required, he found in them 
a rooted determination '^ to be lords and kings of them- 
selyes." It was necessary, therefore, that they should 
^' make trial of their own follies ;" for which, he mentions 
with a mixture of regret and triumph, that " they payed 
soundly, and were beaten with their own rod/* They 
also wanted capital adequate to the founding of a plan* 
tation. Seyeial London merchants agreed to adyance 
the necessary sums, to be repaid out of the proceeds of 
their industry ; but the terms were very high, and tili 
the liquidation of the debt the produce of theur labour 
was to be thrown into a common stock for the benefit 
of the creditors ; hence their exertions were not stimu- 
lated by the salutary Impulse of personal interest,* 

With the means thus procured, the emigrants pur- 
chased one ressel of 60, and hired another of 180 tons ; 
the former of which sailed to Delfthayen to take on 
board the brethren. The two joined at Southampton, 
and thence proceeded on their great westem yoyage ; but 
before they reached the Land's End, the master of the 
smaller one, declaring her to be too leaky to cross the 
Atlantic, put back to Dartmouth for repairs. After an- 
other trial, the captain again pronounced her unfit for 
the yoyage, and made sail for Plymouth. These disas- 
ters and alarms, though inyolying the ioss of much pre- 

* Bancroft, vol. i. p. 330. Smith*s Advertisemeats, 17, &c. 
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cious time, " winnowed their nnmber of the cowardly 
and the lukewann ;" and they iinally set sali in one vessel 
on the 6th September 1620^ being in all one hundred 
and two persons, with the ürm determination of braving 
eirery hardship. They had a tempestuous voyage, and 
though their destination was the mouth of the Hudson, 
they arrived on the 9th November in view of a great 
promontoiy, which proved to be Cape Cod. The cap- 
tain, it has been alleged, had received a bribe from the 
Dutch to avoid a place where they projected a settle- 
ment. Of this, however, the adventurers being Ignor- 
ant, were comforted by the view of a goodly land wooded 
to the water's edge. Whales so abounded, that had the 
crew posscssed means and Instruments, which, to their 
great regret, were wanting, they might have procured 
j£4000 worth of oiL They sailed on toward their destina- 
tion, but being driven back by contrary winds, deter- 
mined to go ashore. Previously, however, they sought 
to obviate the danger of discord by a mutual agreement, 
in the name of God, to combine into a body politic ; 
framing and duly observing laws for the general good. 

They landed on the llth, but being informed that 
more commodious spots might be foimd to the north- 
west, in the interior of the great Bay of Massachus* 
etts, they determined that a select party should proceed 
in Üie shallop in search of them. The boat, however, 
was in such disrepair that it could not sail tili the end 
of two or three weeks ; sixteen of them, therefore, re- 
solved to make an excursion into the interior. They 
met no natives, but found on a hill, half-buried in the 
ground, several baskets filled with ears of com, part of 
which they carried away, meaning to satisfy the owners 
on the first opportunity, which unluckily never occurred. 
They saw many geese and ducks, but were unable to 
reach them ; and being exposed to severe cold, hastily re- 
tumed. Soon after they started for the same spot, named 
Comhill, in the neighbourhood of which they collected 
ten busheis of grain, esteemed a providential supply. 
They Üghted upon a vUlage without inhabitants ; but the 
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hoiises were neatly oonstructed of yonng saplings bent 
at top, as in an arbour, and covered without and within 
with fine mats. Eagles' claws, deer's feet, and harts' 
homsy were stuck into them as channs and omaments. 
They then regained their boat and sailed round to the 
ship. Some of their number urged that they sbould 
remain at least duringthe winter in this creek, where com 
and fish could be procured, while many were disabled by 
sickness for further removal. The majority, however, 
observed that water was scarce, and the anchorage for 
ships too distant ; that they had every chance of finding 
a better Situation, and to fix hei'e and then remove would 
be doubling their labour. On the 6th December, there- 
fore, the shallop being at length ready, a chosen party 
set sail. After proceeding six or seven leagues, they 
reached a bay forming a good harbour, but without a 
stream falling into it. Seeing some Indian wigwams, they 
foUowed, but could not reach the people, and found only 
a large burying-place. They retumed to sleep at the 
landing-place, but at midnight were wakened by " a great 
and hideous cry," which they flattered themselves pro- 
ceeded only from wolves or foxes. Next moming, just 
after prayers, the sound was heard with redoubled vio- 
lence, and was most dreadful. A straggler rushed in, cry- 
ing, " they are men, — Indians." Though the party ran 
to their arms, before they could be mustered, the arrows 
were ilying thick among them. A brisk fire chccked tho 
assailants ; but the chief, shooting from a tree, stood 
three discharges, tili at the fourth he screamed out and 
ran, foUowed by his men. They were reckoned at thirty 
or forty, and numerous arrows were picked up; but 
providentially not one Englishman was hurt. 

They sailed fifteen leagues farther, and on the 9th 
reached a harbour that had been strongly recommended. 
The weather was dark and stormy, and the entrance en- 
cumbered with rocks ; yet they fortunately run in on 
a fine sandy beach. This being Saturday, they did not 
land tili Monday the llth, when they were highly pleas- 
ed, finding a commodious harbour, a land well wooded. 
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vines, cherries, and berries, lately planted^ and a hill 
cleared for com. There was no navigable stream, but 
seyeral brooks of fresh water feil into the sea. They 
advanced seven or eigbt miles into the oountiy without 
Beeing any Indiana. 

They now finally fixed upon this apot, to which, on the 
19ih, the vessel was brought round ; and they named 
it New Plymouth, to commemorate hospitalities received 
at home. The erection of houäes, however, was a hard 
tasky amid severe weather, short days, and very frequent 
storms. By distributing the unmarried among the seve- 
ral families, they reduced the buildings wanted to nino- 
teen, and by the lOth Jannary had completed one, twenty 
feet Square, for public meetings. The exposure, how- 
eyer, and wading through the water in such inclement 
weather, brought on severe illnesses, to which Carver, a 
govemor highly esteemed, and many others, feil victims. 
But on the 3d March a south wind sprung up ; the 
weather became mild ; the birds sung in the woods 
most pleasantly ; the invalids quickly recovered ; and 
many of them liyed to a good old age.* 

In the autumn of 1621, the merchants sent out an- 
other vessel with thirty-five settlers; but misled by 
** prodigal reports of plenty *' sent home by certain colo- 
nists, they supplied no provisions ; nay, the crew re- 
qulred to be provided with a portion for their retum 
voyage. The consequence was, that in the course of the 
Winter the colonists were reduced to a half allowance of 
com daily, then to five kemels a.piece ; lastly, to entire 
want. Equally destitute of live-stock, they depended 
whoUy <m wild animals. Till May 1622, fowls abound- 
ed ; but there remained then merely fish, which they 
had not nets to catch ; and it wasonly by feeding on the 
flheU spedes, coUected among the rocks, that they were 
preserved from absolute starvation. 

* Relation or Jonmal of the beginning of the English Plan- 
tation settled at New Plymonth, in New England. By R. G. 
(Richard Grardiner ! See Neal, vol. i. p. 89). edlted by 6. Mourt. 
Bellamie, 1622. This narrative is abndgea in Parchas, part iv. 
p. ] 842. Bancroft, voL i. p. 333-339. Neal, vol. 1. p. 87-94. 
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The emigrants had seen the natives only in the short 
hostile encounter, but afterwards leamed that a severe 
pestilence had thinned their numbers. The crime of 
Hunt also had fiUed the country with horror and dread 
of the strangers. To their surprise, on the 16th March 
1621, a savage almost naked, in the most confident 
manner, walked through the yillage, and addressed 
those he met in broken English. They crowded round 
him, and on their eager inquiry, leamed that his name 
was Samoset ; that he belonged to the Wampanoags, a 
somewhat distant tribe ; and that their immediate neigh* 
bours were the people of Massassoit and the Nausites, the 
latter of whom had been the assailants in the late conflict. 
They treated him liberally with strong waters and food, 
presented him with a greatcoat, knife, and Ornaments, 
and begged him to retum with some of his conntrymen. 
After a brief absence, he reappeared with " five proper 
men," presenting the usual grotesque attire and fero- 
cions.aspect. They all heartily danced and sung. A 
few days later he brought Squanto, whose restoration 
to his native country, as we have already narrated, had 
rendered him extremely friendly to our name. Being 
ready to act as interpreter and mediator, he opened a 
communication with Massassoit ; and on the 22d March, 
that great sagamore, with Quadequina his brother, 
and sixty men, was announced as in the vicinity. Diffi- 
culties were feit as to the meeting from want of mu- 
tual confidence ; however, Squanto having brought an 
invitation to parley, Edward Winslow went with pre- 
sents, and was kindly received. The govemor, then, 
after obtaining some Indians as hostages, marched out 
at the head of six musketeers, kissed hands with the 
great chief, and presented a bottle of strong waters, of 
which he drank somewhat too copiously. A treaty was 
concluded, both of abstinence from mutual injuiy, and 
protection against others ; and it was long faithfully ob- 
served. 

Two of the settlers now accepted an invitation to Visit 
his residence. After a laborious joumey of fifteen miles 
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througb trackless woods, they were received with great 
courtesy, but found a total deficiency of victuals, of which 
it seems the king's absence had prevented any sup- 
ply. At night they were honoured by sharing the royal 
couch, which consisted of a large board, covered with a 
thin mat. At the other end lay his majesty and the 
queen ; and they had soon the additional Company of two 
chiefii, whoy with a large colony of ileafl and other insects, 
and the uncouth songs with which their bedfellows luUed 
themselves to rest, rendered their slumbers very brief* 
Next day, two large bream were spread on the table ; but 
** forty expected a share." Though strongly uiged, they 
declined to partake any longer of these hospitalities. 

It was discoYered, however, that Squanto was com- 
pletely abnsing their confidence ; telling his countrymen 
that but for him the English would kill the Indians ; 
and that they kept the plague locked up in their store- 
house, which only his intercession prevented from being 
let loose. On this being known, the utmost pains were 
takeuy and successfuUy, to undeceive the people. In 
February 1622, the settlers had completely enclosed their 
town, forming four bulwarks and three gates. They were 
Bome time after alarmed by hearing that Massassoit, now 
at the point of death, was likely to be succeeded by his 
8on Coubatant^ whose disposition was far from friendly, 
Edward Winslow hastened to the spot^ and found the 
magicians busy at their incantations, and six or eight 
women chafing him amidst hideous yells, The chief, al- 
ready blind^ eried out : ** Oh, Winsnow, I shall never 
eee thee again I'' That gentleman, however, by suitable 
medicines, gave present relie^ and in a few days effected 
a eure. Even the heir-apparent being promised similar 
aid in case of need, became greatly reconciled to them.* 

• Relation by R. G. pp. 37, 38 ; 45, 46. Good Newes ftrom 
New England. Written by E. W. (Edward Winslow, as ap- 
pears by p. 28), who hath Dome a part in the troubles, and 
there lived since their first arriyal. London, Bladon and 
Bellamie, 1624, pp. 4-13; 28-33. These, so far as we know, are 
the only oontemporary narratives by eye-witnesses of this early 
flettlement. 
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Meantime, Weston, one of the London adventureis^ 
had sent out a settlement consisting of sixty indiTiduals 
to a place which ihey named Weymouth ; but they be- 
haved so ill to the Indians, that the latter entered into 
a general confederacy to cut off all the English. This 
was reirealed by Massassoit to his friends at Plymouth, 
who succeeded in saving both th^mselves and their rivalsy 
though the latter were obllged to relinquish their estab^ 
lisliment, some retuming home, and others joining the « 
first colony. 

This last made such progress that, though reduced in 
the spring of 1621 to fifty or sixty persons, in 1624 it 
amounted to a hundred and eighty. They were, as Win^ 
slow observes, " by God's providence safely seated, 
housed, and fortified." They had escaped those tyran- 
nical govemors, and ^ bestial yea diabolical " settlers, 
who had ruined so many colonies, though he admits that 
it was vain as yet to hope for profit. The merchants^ 
however, complained most loudly, that they had laid 
out a large capital without receiving or having any pro- 
spect of the sÜghtest retum. After much discussion, it 
was determined that the colonists should now supply 
themselires with every thing, and for past Services should, 
during nine years, pay £200 annually. Eight adven. 
turers, on receiving a monopoly of the trade for six years, 
undertook to meet this engagement ; so that the settlers 
were now established in the füll property of their lands. 
In six years more their number had risen to three hun-» 
dred.* 

The Plymouth Company meantime continued their 
abortive efforts to derive some benefit from their vast 
domains ; being particularly solicitous to stop the ac- 
tive trade and fishery carried on in defiance of them. 
Francis West was appointed admiral, and Robert 
Gorges lieutenant-general of New England, with strict 
injunctions to restrain interlopers ; but in an ocean and 
continent almost equally wide and waste, they could effect 

* Bancroft, vol. i. p. 344-346. Wiöslow, Good Newes, p. 8-10. 
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little. The most important graut was to Robert, son of 
Sir FerdSnand Groiges, who, obtaining a large portion of 
what is now called New Hampshire, employed Captain 
Mason, a personof great actiyity,to colonize it ; and hence 
were bnilt Dover and Portsmooth on the Piscataqua. 
These, however, made only a slow progress ; nor was it 
tili the death of their founders, that, being left nearly 
to themselires, they drew gradual accessions both from 
.home and the adjoining colony. The crews also, who 
Bought timber and fish on the coast of Maine, began 
to form fixed stations on the Penobscot and Kenne- 
bec. Levett, who visited America in 1623, strongly re- 
commends this course, asserting that a settlement on 
shore might take twice the quantity of fish that a ship 
can do at sea, and have still seven months for other 
employment. He gives a waming, at that time too 
mach neglected, that they must carry out eighteen 
months* provisions, and work hard for a fresh supply.* 
The emigration, however, which was to render New 
England a flonrishing colony, was agaifi derived from the 
suspicion and dread which always attend religious perse- 
cntion. It seems to have abated towards the end of 
James's reign, Abbot, the primate, being a man of mild 
temper, and averse to violent measures. In 1625, 
Charles I. sncceeded, a young prince of virtuous disposi- 
tions, but of an obstinate and despotic temper, attached 
with a conscientious but blind zeal to the English church, 
and probably imbibing from bis queen Henrietta some 
favour for popish ceremonies. He threw himself into 
the arms of Laud, bishop of London, a zealot in the 
same cause, and they entered together on a career op- 
pressive to the nation, and ultimately fatal to them- 
selves. The body of the people and cleigy having become 
more and more Calvinistic, that creed had obtained 
among both a great majority . It was accompanied with a 
strictness, and even preciseness as to morals and con- 
dnct, which procured them the name of puritans ; also 

• Bancroft. vol. i. p. 353-364. A Voyage into New England. 
By Charles Levett. Lond. 1628. p. 32-37. 
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with a peculiar aversion to every thing which had the 
least aspect of popery. Laud proceeded with the utmost 
severity not only against the new doctrine, but against 
any particolar display of it^ such as preaching on week- 
days, enforcing a rigid obseryance of the Sabbath, rebuk- 
ing for dronkenness or other open sm. These 8t«ps 
were sofficienty according to circumstancesy to produoe 
censare, Suspension, and deprivation. Nor was he con« 
tent with the church as he had found it, but intro- 
duced new ceremonies and vestments, closely approxi- 
mating to the Romish Standard. These mandates, though 
the most odious, were also the most strongly urged, and 
their Omission the most rigidly punished. All the popu- 
lär ministers in the kingdom were thus either silenced 
or under immediate peril of this sentence ; and hence a 
great part of the nation was deprived of any ministra- 
tion which they considered profitable or edifying. Yet 
loyalty was still powerful, and they were not ripe for 
that temble redstance, to which they were afterwards 
impelled. Their only refuge seemed to be in some dis- 
tant region, whither the power of Laud could not reach, 
and where they might enjoy a form of worship which 
they esteemed pure and scriptural, 

Li 1625, Roger Ck>nant, with some mercantile aid, 
but chiefly inspired by religious zeal, had established a 
body of settlers near Cape Anne ; their sufferings, how- 
ever, were so severe, that they determined to retum to 
England« White, however, an eminent minister of Dor- 
ehester, entreated him to remain, promising that he 
should receive a patent, friends, goods, provisions, and 
every thing he could desire. This zealous clergyman 
held communication with many persons in bis own 
neighbourhood, in London, and other quarters, particu- 
larly Lincolnshire ; who, with zeal for religious purity, 
united energy of character, and in many cases consid- 
erable property. They found no difficulty in purchas- 
ing from the Plymouth Company an extensive tract, 
including all the coast between the rivers Charles and 
Merrimac, and across to the Pacific Ocean. They even 
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obtained, though not without coat and trouble, a charg- 
ier from Chai'les, under the title of ^* The Company 
of the Massachusetts Bay." On the delicate topic of 
religion, the govemor was empowered, but not required, 
to administer the oath of supremacy ; and there was no 
other mention of the subject. Some eminent historians, 
and even Mr Bancroft, have therefore thought that the 
colonists went out without any security whatever on a 
matter deemed by them so supremely important. To 
US it appears evident that, nnder all the circumstancesy 
this silence implied a hill assuiance of their not being dis- 
turbed. In fact, they took with them a silenced minister, 
and on their arrival immediately began to exercise uncon- 
trolled liberty, without drawing upon themselves any 
penal proceedhigs. We have seen, on every occasion, the 
vast sacrifices which princes were willing to make, in 
Order to people their distant possessions ; and the back- 
wardness hitherto visible as to New England rendered the 
necessity of encouragement more urgent. It was pro- 
bably also imagined, that a few of the most discontented 
spirits being thus removed, the nation in general might 
become more peaceable.* 

On the Ist May 1629, six vessels, having on boaid 
about two hundred passengers, including four clergymen, 
sailed from the Isle of Wight. Smith would evidently 
have been glad to co-operate ; but difference of religioua 
yiews seems again to haire prevented negotiation. He 
deseribes them ^ an absolute crew, only of the elect, 
Holding all but such as themselves as reprobate ;" and 
before sailing, all those persons were dismissed whose 
character was thought to make them unsuitable compa- 
nions. The seamen wei'e surprised and edified by the 
new seene which their ships presented, — ^prayer and 
ezposition of the word two or three times a-day ; the 
Sabbath entirely spent in preaching and catechising; 
repeated and solemn fasts for the success of the voyage. 
They arrived on the 24th June, and found only eight or 

• Neal, Yol. i. pp. 136, 137. Bancroft, yoI. i. p. 372. 
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ten hoyelfl, whicli, with others scattered along the coast, 
contained about 100 settlers. A site, already marked 
out, had its name changed from Nahumkeik io Salem ; 
while a laige party removed to Mishaaniy which they 
called Charleston.^ 

The colonists suffered severely during the winter imder 
the usual evils of a new settlement, especially in so rigor- 
ous a climate. No fewer than eighty died ; yet the spirits 
of the rest continued unbroken, and they transmitted 
by no means unfavourable reports to England. Mr 
Higgeson, the principal clergyman, was one of the vic- 
tims ; yet he had previously prepared a narrative, which 
painted the country under the most flattering colours, 
as " a wonderment, outstripping the increase of Egypt, — 
yielding from thirty to sixty fold ; the ears of com no- 
where so great and plentlful." He adds, ^' shall such a 
man as I lie ! It becometh not a preacher of the truth 
to be a writer of falsehood in any degree.'*t Yet the 
picture was much too highly coloured^ though we hope 
not intentionally. At home it was extensively read^ 
and produced a strong impression. An extraordinaiy 
movement had in fact taken place among those to whom 
their religious welfare was anobject of paramountinterest; 
and their promptitude to remoye was greatly increased 
by an arrangement, according to which the meetings of 
the Company might be held in New England. The 
colonists thus canied the charter along with them, and 
were entirely released from all dependence upon Great 
Britain. A body 6^ emigrants was formed, much supe- 
rior to their predecessors in numbers^ wealth, education, 
and intelligence. The principal lay members were, 
Winthrop, Dudley, and Johnston ; the two first of whom 
were saccessiyely govemors, while the other was accom« 
panied by bis wife, Lady Arabella^ s daughter of the 
house of Lincoln. 

* Mather*8 Ecclesiastical History of New Englaud (foUo, 
Lond. 1702). book iii. p. 74. 

t Bancroft, yol. i. p. 379. Higgeson's New England's Plaa- 
tatiou. 1630. 
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The party thus assembled from yarious quarters was 
ready to sali early in the spring of 1630. The expedition 
consisied of seventeen vessels, and nearly 1500 settiers, 
who were respectable as well for their intelligence as 
for their rank in society. They published an aocount 
of their motives for removal, taking an affiectionate leave 
of their fiiends in England, in which they said, ^' our 
eyes shall he fountains of tears for yonr eyerlasting 
welfare, while we are in our poor cottages in the wilder- 
ness." They went, however, with little experience in 
the mysteriea of settlement, and without any suspicion 
of their own ignorance. Smith intimates that he saw 
clearly the errors which they were committing, but no 
regard was paid to bis waming voiee. They had received 
a false Impression, for which Mr Higgeson must be parUy 
blamed, that tiiey were going to a land already in the 
enjoyment of plenty ; whereas the existing settlers were 
looking anxiously to them for supplies. Want of food 
and shelter, and a change in the habits of life, which 
with many of them had been those of eaae and comfort, 
produced the usual distressing consequences ; and in the 
first month £rom eighty to one hundred died, among 
whom Lady Arabella and her husband were particularly 
lamented. The hopes of religion, the firmness of the 
leaders, and the high mötives by which they were in- 
spiredy carried them through this period of heavy 
tiial. They spread themselves over the coast, — a large 
Proportion gomg to Charleston. Part of these were 
attracted by a Situation at the very head of the bay^ 
named by the Indians Shawmut, where they founded 
a town caUed first Trimountain, and afterwanls Boston, 
under which name it has become &mous.* 

Emigration during the two next years oonsiderably 
diminished, probably owing to the reports being less 
favourable. In the course of that time, however, the 
industry of the colonists greatly improved their Situa- 
tion. Winthrop even laments that the high wages of 

• NmJ, yoL i. pw Ii7-lß0. 
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labottTy amonnting io 2s. Od. a-day, led to idleness and 
dlfeipation. These accounts were transmitted to Eng- 
land, where the puritan spirit was gaining new strength, 
while Charles and Land were nsing additional efforts to 
suppress it ; hence the emigration of 1633 became highly 
importanty including several distinguished clergymen. 
The Chief of these was Mr Cotton of Boston, in Lincoln- 
shire, the most esteemed of all the puritan ministers. At 
the nniirersity he had been distinguished both hy deep 
leaming and brilliant eloquence ; though, on adopting 
stricter views of religion, he preferred a simple and 
eamest address. By his congregation he was yenerated 
at onoe for his zealous and persuasiire preachiug, and 
for the extreme mildness of his deportment. It being 
rumoured, however, that certain of Laud's ceremonies 
were omitted in the church of Boston, he was summoned 
before the dread tribunal of the ecclesiastical commission. 
He applied in this extremity to the Earls of Dorset and 
Lindsey, who had expressed much esteem for him ; but 
they replied that had it been a chaige of drunkenness, 
or any other immorality, they could easily have ar- 
ranged the affair ; but since it was an Omission in the 
daily seryice, their only advice was to flee the oountry. 
He leffc home in disguise, and after some vain attempts 
made by his friends to detain him, joined the body of 
emigrants. A similar step was taken by Hooker and 
Stone, to obtain the benefit of whose ministrations many 
were induced to attach themselves to the expedition.* 

In 1634, a fleet of twenty sail carried out numerous 
colonists, among whom was Sir Henry Vane, who be- 
came afterwards one of the most distinguished charac- 
ters of the age. As population increased, the ränge of 
settlement was extended ; cmd, in 1636, a detachment 
proceeded to theriver of Connecticut to occupy a Station 
for some time projected. In 1637, a large squadron was 
in preparation, when the court took the alarm. The 
nation seemcd about to be dramed of its people, and Eng- 

* Mather, book üi p. 19, 
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land as it were to be moving across the Atlantic. The 
well known and unwelcome cause rendered it only 
wonderfal that so much indulgence had hitherto been 
ahown. A proclamation was now issued against *' the 
disorderly transporting of his majesty's subjects to Ame- 
rica," and the lord treasurer was directed to stay the 
yessels now in the Thames, and cause the passengers and 
goods to be landed. The discontent at this measure was 
extreme ; loud coraplaints were made by the puritans 
that they were neither allowed to live in nor to depart 
out of the kingdom. By special permission, in fact, or 
even without it, most of them reached the coast of New 
England.* 

But the insurrection, whieh was affcerwards excited by 
the attempt to impose the liturgy on Scotland, the en- 
forced calling of a parliament, and the memorable train of 
consequent changes, made persecution cease, and removed 
all dii^osition to leave England. Emigration was thus 
for a long time almost entirely suspended ; yet not tili the 
foundations had been laid of a great and powerful colony . 
In the course of ten years, there had arrived about 21,000 
emigrants in 198 ships, and carry ing with them property, 
estimated, we imagine much too low, at £200,000. The 
necessary outlay for each is stated, in 1680, as follows : — 

ProTiedons, £7 11 8 

Apparel, 3 8 6 

Tools, 17 6 

Buüdiiig implements, 3 

Arms,. 2 

Fifihi^implements, 10 1 

£17 7 9 

The yery poorest, by saving animal food, and retrench- 
ing their outlay on some of the other articles, could reduce 
the amount to little more than £10. A large proportion 
of the emigrants, however, belonging to the middling 
and even higher ranks, were doubtless much better 

* Banexoft, yol. i. p. 444. Winthrop. Neal, toL i. p. 168. , 
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provided.* These, however, now experienced a severe 
crisis. Fonnerly ihey had complamed of the enor- 
mous piices of agricultural produce ; but throngh the 
increased cultivation, and the demand being diminished 
by fewer arrivals, they had become ruinously low. In- 
dian com had fallen from €8. to Ss. a-bushel ; a cow, in- 
stead of £20 or upwards, brought only from £6 to £7. 
All property being depreciated, men sapposed to be rich^ 
found themselves deeply embarrassed. The Situation of 
this dass was much aggravated by the continuance of 
wages at an exorbitant rate. An attempt to reduoe them 
by Statute having of course failed, a trial was made of 
persuasion ; but this expedient^ though it promised at 
iirst better, naturally proved equally vain in the end. 
This crisis, however, distressing as it might be to indi- 
▼iduals, was inevitable in such a colony, and in fact 
did not impede its ultimate progreas in the chief in- 
dnstrial puisnits.t 

The people, thus established on the ehores of New 
England, were of a peculiar, and in many rcspects va- 
luable character. They regarded their religious wel- 
fare as the object in life to which every other ought to 
be considered seoondary. Their desire was, that the 
scriptures should be the basis on which the whole frame- 
work of their society should rest. The maintenance of 
their rigid principles, in the face of a browbeating Op- 
position, induced a somewhat stet» temper, not quite in 
unison with the mild spirit of the gospel. But their 
anxiety to regulato their life by its pure precepts, the 
iixed and persevering character which these high motives 
gave to their exertions, were peculiarly yaluable in a 
Situation where there was so much both to be done and 
to be suffered. 

In pursuanoe of these principles, the right of citizen- 
ship was confined to chureh members. To this privilege 
the candidate was admitted by the minister and lay 

* A Proclamation of Provision, &c. London, 1630. Sheet. 
f Journal of the Transactions and Occarrences in Massa- 
chusetts. By John Winthrop. Hartford, 1790, p. 2I5-21Q| &c. 
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elden, who reqTiired not only a suitable profesBion, bat 
such a disclosnre of bis experience asmight enable them 
to jadge of bis spiritual State. Eminent bistorians* bave 
viewed tbis arrangement as vesting the wbole political 
power in an ecclesiastical oligarcby ; a conclusion in 
wbicb we cannot concur. They decided, indeed, witb- 
out appeal ; but tbey were exercising a solemn spiritual 
fdnction, wbicb it would bave been contrary to tbeir 
principles to baire converted into a political engine. 
Sucb a Step would bave been justly condemned by tbe 
people, wbo bad ample means of judging, since an ar- 
rangement was early made, and long continued, by wbicb 
tbe wbole congregation was present at tbese examina- 
tions. Yet it does not appear, during tbe troublous 
periods wbicb followed, when cburcb autbority was 
mucb arraigned, tbat tbis sacred cbai^ge was ever sus« 
pected of being perverted. We conceive it also a great 
mistake to suppose, tbat tbe cburcb members would 
form only a small proportion of the population. Tbis 
privilege being essential to tbe bolding any respectable 
place in sucb a society, would doubtless be possessed by 
all but tbe few excluded by serious disqualification. 

Tbe emigrants bad belonged to tbe cburcb df England^ 
in wbicb, under certain conditions, tbey bad been willing 
to remain. But wben left to tbeir own uncontrolled de- 
cision, tbey not only rejected all tbe obnoxious ceremo- 
nies, but constituted #v«ry congregation, witb tbe min- 
isters and elders of its own election, independent of all 
otber ecclesiastical power. Tbey formed, bowever, 
a platform of doctrine and discipline, to wbicb all were 
required to conform. Tliis was carried so far, tbat a 
party, wbo insisted upon still maint^ning tbe rites of 
tbeir original cburcb, were obliged to retum to England, 
A new Code of laws was establisbed, ratber upon scrip- 
tural precedents tban upon civil Statute. Offences 
against property were dealt witb more mildly tban tili 
very lately in any European country ; tbe guilty person 

* Chalmers, p. 153. Bancrofit, yoI. i. p. 391. 
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being only sentenced to ample restitution, or, in extreme 
caseS) to be sold into slavery. But blasphemy, reyiling 
of religion and worship, contemptuous pro£mation of the 
LordVday, and, finally, the breach of the marriage-vowy 
were declared capital. No seyerity could prevent the 
extensive preyalence of such disorders ; yet such was 
the awe over the public mind, that the discovery was 
usuallymade by the offender confessing and surrender- 
inghlmself to justice. Winthrop even mentions a mar- 
ried woman who had abandoned herself to extreme 
misconducty deriding the silly example of those who 
became informers against themselves, yet who ultimately 
took the same course.* 

In regard to political liberty, the colonists equaily 
went beyond what was intended or expected. By the 
original charter, the whole power, legislative and exe- 
cutive, was vested in a govemor, deputy-govemor, and 
thirteen assistants, to be chosen by the members or free- 
men, not of the colony, but of the Company. These, at 
least four times a-year, were to meet and decide on im- 
portant concems. To the first emigrants the court gra- 
ciously allowed the choice of two assistants ; in other 
respects, they had not a vestige of political privilege. 
This arbitrary govemment was, by the simple transfer- 
ence of the sittings of the Company to America, convert- 
ed into an almost pure democracy, Its freemen were 
then held to be the entire body of the settlers, limited 
only by the spiritual qualification ; they elected all the 
executive officers, and exercised the supreme power. 
As their assembly in a body, however, was inconvenient^ 
a meeting of two deputies irom each township was ar- 
ranged to assist in the processes of legislation. Thus 
New England was formed at once into a representative 
republict The laws, however, still displayed a consid- 
erably aristocratic tendency, recommending, for example, 
that the magistrates should be chosen ^ out of the rank of 

• Chahners, p. 167-168. Winthrop, pp. 149, 226, 227. NeaJ. 
vol. ii. p. 294. An Abstract of the Lawes of New Englana 
(London, 1641), p. 10-13. f Banoroft, vol. i. p. 373-381. 
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noblemen and gentlemen, ihe best that God ehall send 
into this countiy." They even enact the punishment of 
death for reviling of the goverhor and Council, and 
condemn to slavery for certain offences.* 

These transactions tended seriously to displease many 
leading men in England. A petition was presented 
£rom Gorges, Mason, and some refiigees, complaining of 
arbitrary and yiolent proceedings, tending to the dls- 
honouT of the country, and the ultimate min of the set- 
tlement. Powerful interest, however, was used in their 
f^Your ; and Charles himself, it appeared, feit an anx- 
iety for colonial prosperity, which overbalanced his 
love of power. By a minute of the Privy Council, 
dated 19th January 1632, it was declared that their 
lordships did not lay the faults and fancies of particular 
men upon the general goyemment ; that an inquiry 
would be attended with great difficulty and expense, 
and might discourage those who were busied in send- 
ing out men, victuals, and merchandise ; and that the 
king was resolved to maintain the liberties hitherto 
granted, and supply any thing further wanted for their 
prosperity. 

The enemies of the colony, however, continued to 
make urgent representations ; and these were too well 
suited to the temper of the ruling party not to pro- 
duce an effect. In 1634, an inquiry was raised asto the 
System of colonial church discipline ; and the letters 
patent of the Company were required to be produced. 
A commission, with the Archbishop of Canterbury at 
its head, was invested with füll authority to regulato 
the civil and ecclesiastical affairs of New England. 
In this exigency, the settlers opposed a passive re- 
sistance, in which they were supported by their clergy : 
without directly reftising to comply, they took no 
notice of having received the mandates ; but, in case 
matters should come to extremity, they subscribed a con- 
dderable sum to fortify the town of Boston. Meantime 

* Abstract of Lawes, p. 1-13. ' 
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Testraints were placed upon emigration ; noBe above the 
rank of serving-men were allowed to remove without 
special leaye ; and these were required to take the 
oaths of supremacy and allegiance. These measures 
were followed up in 1635 bya quo warranto, entered 
against the Company in the coort of Hing's Bencb. 
Judgment was pronounced accordingly ; but before the 
proceedings were closed, Mason, the most active insti- 
gator of them, died. This produced a temporary Sus- 
pension, and the unabated rigour towards the non« 
conformists caused laige emigrations. These, in the 
spring of 1637, roused with peculiar force the jeal- 
ousy of the court, and, as formerly mentioned, an 
Order was sent to stay them. At the same time, the 
proceedings instituted for subverting the patent were 
revived, and a demand was sent out that it should 
be retumed, with a threat, in case of refusal, that the 
king would assume the whole administration into his 
own hands. The leading men of the colony drew up a 
yery spirited remonstrance, represeniing the extreme 
hai^ship of this proceeding, and even cautiously inti- 
mating a danger of populär resistance. This, probably, 
would have little availed them, had not Charles^ at the 
time of its arrival, found himself involved in the disas- 
trous contest, arising out of his attempts upon Scotland, 
which, so far as he was personally concemed, brought 
matters to a fatal termiiiation.* 

But the di Version hereby produced did not procure for 
the colony the repose which was so desirable. The reli- 
gious feeling which ought to have inspired a spirit of 
peace, became, through an unfortunate combination of 
circumstances, a fertile source of discord. Among the 
protestants, two classes might be distinctly traced, who 
soon became bitterly opposed to each other. The one 
having, as they conceived,thrown oJ0Fthe errors of popery, 
and established a new System of doctrine and worship 
founded on the scriptures, sought to re-establish on this 

♦ Bancroft, vol. i. p. 438-449. Neal, vol. i. pp. 153, 154. 
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new basis that spiritual unity which appeared to them 
xnoBt defiirable. The dogmatic spirit^ which soon spnogs 
up in the human mind, made them attach to eveiy 
part of their System a sacred charactef, and they could 
not believe that others, whose feelings were not grossly 
perverted, conld dissent from it. This party not only 
stfongly condemned farther innovation, büt employed 
compulsory and sometimes violent measirres against 
it. The other class, on the contrary, insisted that the 
Reformation was only begun, and shonld be a continned 
and progressive movement. They sought, not a gradual 
change,but a new one as mighty as that already produeed ; 
oite by which, in short, every thing that was now sacred 
might become pro&ne. This object was sought not by 
study, inquiry, or the leamed interpretation of holy 
writ, all which were condemned or despised. Their 
place was supplied by inward and sensible revelations 
and prophetic ecstasies.. These Coming direct from on 
high, were representcd as not only rendering all human 
leaming utterly superfluous, but even the sacred volume 
itself of secondary value. Yet it is remarkable that this 
class first originated and zealously supported the great 
principle of religious liberty. We doubt, however, 
the justness of the opinion entertained by some writers 
that this resolutiön was the fruit of wisdom. It was per- 
haps ineyitably prompted by their position as proscribed 
sects, opposed to the greatly superior ntmiber of those 
who sought to enforce a fixed basis of belief and worship. 
It was only under a System of unlimited liberty that they 
could safely venture on these daring flights. 

In England the episcopal, and in Scotland the pres- 
byterian religion, had assumed a fixed form, which 
the latter sought to maintain and diffuse over the three 
kingdoms. The independents, a small but rising body, 
destined soon to gain a temporary ascendency, led the 
movement. The New England ministers had formed 
congregations on a similar principle ; yet they soon 
oi^ganized a uniform doctrine and worship, which assum- 
ed a character approaching to the presbytenan, They 
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were the most favonred of the populär dergy ; many of 
them leamed, almost all zealous, dUigent, and beloved by 
their people, yarious of whom had crossed the ocean 
with the sole view of enjoying their ministrations. 
They seemed, therefore, to have the fairest prospect of 
continuing to instract respectful and affectionate flocks, 
undisturbed by dissent or innovation. When therefore 
the movement broke out with peculiar violence, and they 
eaw their churches half-deserted, from the multitude 
thronging after stränge teachers, they did not display 
all the forb^^urance that might have been desired, It 
has been made a special ground of reproach against them, 
that after fleeing from home to obtain freedom of con- 
science, they denied it to others. It may be observed, 
however, that their object was not this abstract freedom, 
nor to make New England a theatre of inquiry what 
true religion was ; on this point they went out fuUy 
satisfied. They desired to enjoy it, to make it the 
centre of their social and political System ; to form, in 
Short, a church rather than a State in the wildemess. The 
country is described by Norton, as *^ a plantation of 
religion, not a plantation of trade. The profesdon of 
purity in doctrine, worship, and discipline, is written on 
her forehead. If she fall away from this profession, 
call her Ichabod, the glory is departed." This same 
writer declares bis respect for liberty of conscience, but 
asks whether this is to be confounded with ^ liberty of 
error, — a liberty to blaspheme, — ^to seduce men from the 
true God, — ^to teil lies in the name of the Lord." He 
considers not that he is here assuming his own doctrine 
to be in&llibly true, and all others erroneous. He 
allows^ indeed, for " heresy quiet," inclading even the 
cautious owning of the error, but not for " heresy tur- 
bulent," or its active propagation. The quiet form, 
howeyer, was one under which religious opinion in that 
age was little inclined to appear ; and as the zealoussects 
usually confined salvation to their own creed, they conld 
not conscientiously abstain from every possible means of 
difiPusing it among their fellow-men. Here, however, 
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such a coune not only disturbed the charch, but shook 
to its fonndatioa the whole frame of society ; hence was 
taken a resolution to suppress it by violence. The law 
enacted death against sach heretics as should attempt to 
seduce others.* In fact, howeyer, banishment was 
usually awardedy less ää a piinishment than as a means 
of delivering the society £rom them ; and it was only 
when they resisted it, that other penalties, sometimes 
of extreme seveiity, were successively inflicted. 

The first great schism which rent the colony was 
Taised by Boger Williams, a young divine, who went out 
In the year 1631, and soon becoming highly populär, was 
chosen minister of Salem. Considerable leaming, an 
ardent eloquence, and a temper pecnliarly amiable, or, 
as Winslow expresses it, '^ a lovely carriage,'' rendered 
him a general favourite« For some time he was equally 
beloyed by clergy and people ; but he soon began to adopt 
peculiar notions, which he gradually extended, tili at last 
he withdrew from the communion of all the churches 
both in England and America, denouncing them as quite 
unscriptuial. His views have been generally considered 
as marked by wild extravagance, though mingled with a 
few enlightened ideas. Mr Bancroft, however, followed 
by other American writers, has exalted him into a phi- 
losopher equal to the greatest in any age, and with whom 
Socrates, Newton, Pascal, might be proud to rank as 
compeers. We must confess our adherence to the former 
opinion, being satisfied that the leamed author just 
named has drawn from an image of light and liberty in 
his own mind, rather than from Williams' works. Our 
judgment is formed from two of his tracts, which appear 
to contain a complete outline of his System ; and as his 
doctrines seem to mark an eia in the progress of the 
movement, a rapid sketch of them, chiefly in his own 
words, may interest the reader. 

His fundamental principle consisted in utterly pro- 
flcribing all human leaming as a preparation for the work 
of the Christian ministry. The very term of scholar 

* Abßtract of Lawes (1641), p. 10. 
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(disciple) in a divine sense, is branded by him as ^ 
crilegious and thievish, robbing the saints and believ- 
ers." But what was to be said of their popish and 
vaunting titles, bachelor of divinity, doctor of divinity ! 
Their Colleges are described as *^ seminaries of hirelings 
and of mystical merchants, whom their great Head will 
spew out of bis mouth." He is then ho wever pressed with 
the question, how ministers left wholly nninstructed 
should be able to understand and teach heavenly mys- 
teri^ since it must be acknowledged that the mira- 
culons gifts of the first ages had ceased ! In reply, he 
lays open indeed a dark scene. ^ Too true it was, these 
firet glorious ministerial gifts had ceased ; hence the de- 
solation and widowhood of Zion." For withont them, 
without the same commission and the same gifts be- 
Btowed on the twelve and on the seventy, it was vain to 
think of teaching and baptizing the world. ^* Without 
thisy" he says, *' I have no faith to act, nor in the actings 
and ministerings of others.'' As all the churches in £u- 
lope and America attempted to teach without these gifts, 
he feit himself bound to withdraw from their commu«' 
nion. In each he admits that divine power whitened a 
few Ethiopians, washed the spots of a few leopards ; 
among these^ he intimates^ were Mr Cotton and other 
ministers whom, for personal godliness, he honoured and 
loved. But, being only a few roses scattered over a 
wildemess, they could not constitute a church. Christ's 
garden, it is said, must be completely walled in from the 
World ; if he sees the least gap, he breaks the wall wholly 
down, and all becomes a desert, as *^ at this day." On the 
whole, having the sobriety of mind to acknowledge that 
these supematural powers did not exist in himself or his 
cotemporaries, he came to the conclusion, that at present 
there was not^ and could not be, a church on earth ; 
that it was a criminal presumption in any one to attempt 
teaching another. He seems still to have someho w view- 
ed himself as a dergyman ; but his ministrations were 
strictly confined to a very few, of whose State he thought 
himself assured. All oüiers were strictly debarred^ not 
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only from ordlnances, bat from all spiritual instruction 
and means of grace. Mr Cotton pressed him strongly 
on this ^ withholding of the spiritual com ;" and he 
parries the charge chiefly by retort. On the whole, 
howeyer, for a Christian minister to consider it unlawful 
to preach the gospel, is an impression as stränge and 
unfortnnate as could well be conceived* 

But when he was asked if no hope was left for man* 
kind ; if the gospel had been given in vain ; and whether 
the World must remain for ever buried in this awf ul dark* 
ness, he held out a more cheering though distant pro- 
(spect. He viewed it as depending on the existence 
of that impious and depraved power who holds sway in 
papal Rome, the mystic Babylon. Even in the purest 
churches there was still ^ a sipping out of her cup." 
But the blows she had already received, as well as the 
tenor of prophecy, inspired sanguine hopes that erelong 
the great Head of the church ^^ would bume and tear 
the bloody harlot of Rome in pieces." Then^ it was 
fondly hoped, he himself would appear with his white 
horsemen ; the Spirit would come forth anew in his füll 
power ; the world might be converted^ and true churches 
again exist on the earth, 

Upon these grounds he condudes, that the state ought 
not only to tolerate, butto grant the mostcomplete civil 
equality to all religious professions whate ver. It is diffi- 
cult to see the connexion of this inference with the pre- 
mises^ which would rather sanction the conclusion that 
all religious worship and instruction should be strictly 
prohibited, as a complete profanation of sacred things. 
Frobably, when it came to this point, he shrunk back, 
and had already formed, on more rational grounds, sug- 
gested by his peculiar Situation, his antipathy to ^^ the 
body-küling, soul-killing, and state-killing doctrine of 
persecution."* 

* The Hireling Ministry, by Roger Williams (London, 1692), 
pp. 12-15^ 17, 21, 22. Mr Cotton's Letter Exanuned and An- 
Bwered. London, 1644, pp. 5-8, 14, 15, 19, 20, 36-45. The latter 
pamphiet, which contams the most copious ezposition of bis 
▼iews, is not qnoted by Mr Bancroft. 
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The ministers and rulers of the colony are described 
as cherishing a stroog personal attachment to Williams, 
and feeling much grief, when every arrival from Salem 
brought accounts of some new flight he had taken. He 
began by proclaiming that King James had publicly told 
a solemn lie when he named the English as the first dis- 
coverers of the coast« Although this was considered a 
speaking evil of dignities, yet being only a speculative 
and somewhat doubtfiil questioD, it was passed over. He 
then proclaimed that our countrymen had no right what* 
ever to the lands occupied ; but this opinion, too, foimd- 
ed on equitable principles^ was, on proper explanation, at 
least excused. He denounced and even raised a tumult 
on the subject of the red cross in the banner ; this also was 
compromised. But when he proclaimed all the churches 
in the colony as antichristian, and excommnnicated such, 
of his parishioners as held any intercourse with them, 
the ire of the ministers and rulers was kindled« They 
seem, indeed, to have had sufficient ground to provide 
another pastor for the people of Salem, from whom all 
Spiritual ministrations were now withheld. Notyhowever, 
content with this step, they forthwith convened a general 
court, and by no very large majority, passed a sentence 
of banishment. Apprehensions were entertained arising 
from the attachment of the people of Salem to him ; 
but on the subject being represented to them, they ac- 
quiesced without a dissentient voice. As the rigour of 
Winter had set in, they determined at first so far to mit- 
igate his doom as to allow him to remain tili spring. 
Information being received, however, that he continued 
actively, and with considerable success to disseminate his 
opinions, the somewhat harsh resolution was formed of 
immediately shipping him for his native land. This might 
have appeared a milder exile than into the unexplored 
wilds of America ; but he seems to have formed the ambi- 
tion of founding a transatlantic colony, modelled entirely 
according to his own peculiar ideas. Accordingly on 
leaming that a Warrant had been issued against him, he 
set out with a few followers, to ßeek shelter in the vast 
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wildemess. His sufferings, in the extremity of winter, 
without bed, bread, or any shelter but in the hollow of 
a tree, may be easily imagined. He describes himself as 
'^ plncked up by the roots, beset with losses, distractions, 
miseries, hardships of sea and land, debts and wants." 
The ministers still kept up a kindly correspondence, to 
which he answered, expressing his esteem, and bitterly 
acknowledging ^^ their sympathy with one so afflicted and 
persecnted by themselves ;" yet wonders why he, whom 
they named " beloved in Jesus/' should be forbidden to 
breathe the same air, and inhabit the common earth. His 
first shelter was from the Indian sachems Massassoit and 
Canonicus, whom he had conciliated by respect for their 
rights and by kindly behaviour. " The ravens," he says, 
** fed him in the wildemess." He attempted first a 
settlement at Seekonk, but finding it to be within the 
Jurisdiction of Plymouth, crossed over to the fine terri- 
tory of Rhode Island, where he encountered no prior 
European titles. Here, having proclaimed a general 
religious liberty and establlshed a mild rule, he rendered 
his colony a refuge for all the partisans of the move- 
ment ; and as these, soon afterwü^s, became extremely 
numerous, the population rapidly increased, tili Rhode 
Island acquired an important place among the states of 
New England. 

The Massachusetts rulers, ho wever, had scarcely eradi- 
cated £rom their land the seeds of this heresy, when they 
were assailed by a more formidable one from a very un- 
expected quarter. The colonists, having made so many 
sacrifices for the sake of religion, devoted to it an ahnost 
exdusive attention, which might require to be sup- 
ported by some novelty. The men, involved in many 
occupations and difficulties, had less leisure to ponder 
the subject ; but of the female emigrants, many, raised 
by their Situation above toll, devoted their whole minds 
to this study. They soon became convinced of their 
capacity to treat with success its abstrusest dogmas, 
and to discover errors in the most leamed ministers. A 
privilege had been granted to hearers, at the end of the 

VOL. L N 
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sermon, to ask questions, " wisely and sparingly ;" and 
this they used for the purpose of putting searching inter- 
rogations, calculated to expose the errois of the preacher 
and the superior wisdom of the inquirer. The ministeis, 
annoyed by these Conferences, determined altogether to 
exclude from them the female part of their congrega- 
tions ; bnt these zealons theologians,naturally dissatisfied 
with such treatment, resolved not to cease their di&- 
cuasions. Mrs Hutchinson, a Lincolnshire lady of good 
birth and great energy of character, held every Sabbath 
evening a numerous meeting, where these topics were 
discussed at fall length ; and the conclusion was attained 
that the teachers and congregations of the colony were 
alike in total darkness, and must undergo a radical 
change before they could hope for divine favour. 

The doctrines embraced with such ardent zeal were 
those termed antinomian, into the details of which we 
shall not at present enter. According to them, salvation 
depended wholly upon an unconditional election, which, 
being made known to its object by a supematural 
assurance, rendered reformation of heart and conduct 
wholly superfluous, even as a test of bis spiritual state. 
It is not, indeed, alleged that this doctrine led its fe- 
male advocates, at least, to indulge profligate and im- 
moral habits. The clergy, however, though their tenets 
were decidedly Calvinistic, strennously inculcated re- 
formation of manners as the test of a sound spiritual 
State, and viewed with alarm the doctrine of their op- 
ponents, as tending to make an entire Separation be- 
tween faith and practice. 

Although this heresy was as yct only partial, it was 
easy to foresee, from the class among whom it arose, 
that the diffiision would be rapid. " A poison,'* says 
Mather, " does never insinuate so quickly, nor ope- 
rate so strongly, as when women's milk is the vehicle." 
The clergy, hitherto regarded with such profound re- 
spect, soon leamed that they were denounced in the 
female coterie as the blind leaders of the blind, and that 
the majority of the people of Boston were completely 
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alienated. Many who had crossed three thousand miles 
of ocean, and braved death itself, to sit under their min- 
istry, would not now listen to a word which they uttered. 
Their churches, if not deserted, were at least greatly 
thinned ; while that of Mr Wheelwrjght, brother-in-law 
to Mrs Hutchinson, and a zealous advocate of her views, 
could not contain the crowds that thronged for admis- 
sion.* 

The older ministers themselves were somewhat di- 
vided. Of Mr Wilson and Mr Cotton, the two most dis- 
tingnished and infiuential, the former inveighed against 
the new tenets with extreme violence, while the latter 
treated them with indulgence, and was even regarded 
as one of their votaries. Mrs Hutchinson had gone out 
to enjoy his ministry, and a close intimacy prevailed 
between them. Henry Vane, too, a youth of splendid 
talents, heir to a princely fortune, and son to Charles 
the First's chief secretary, having embraced with zeal 
puritan principles utterly opposed to those of his father, 
was induced to prefei^ the society of Massachusetts to 
that of England. He took up Üs residence with Mr 
Cotton. The colonists gave him the most ardent 
welcome, exulting in the preference shown by such a 
man to their rising settlement; while the objection 
derived from his youth was removed by his gravity 
and deep theological leaming. At the next annual 
election of govemor, he was raised to that Station at 
the early age of twenty-four. He was a decided partisan 
of the movement or independent party, of which in 
England he became the head, next to Cromwell, and 
with much greater consistency. The rise of the anti- 
npmian tenets disturbed his govemment. Whether 
he actually embraced them cannotbe folly ascertain- 
ed ; but he continued intimate with their supporters, 
and, being an advocate of religious freedom, effect- 
ually checked any measures for their suppression. The 
old party, therefore, considered his removal essential to 

* Mather, book vil. ohap. iii. p. 14. Winthrop, p. 139. 
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tlieir object, and on the aext election bnrogbt fbrward 
Mr Winthrop. A straggle of eztraordmoiy violence 
took place ; and tiie antiDomiana, in their e&brt to 
obCain " gospel nu^istrates," were supported by a large 
majority in Boston. Bat the country districts adhered 
to their old minister» ; and they formed the greater 
number. Lest they shauld be aeduced or intimidated 
by the Citizens, it was canied, thoogh not without difh- 
cntty, tbat the election should be made at Cambridge. 
It went decidedly in &vonr of Winthrop ; and Vane soon 
after returned to England,* 

The party agmn established in power lost no time 

* Neal,Tol.i.pp. 161,185. 
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in taking measures to suppress the reigning schism. 
Mr Cotton, whom its adherents still revered and boasted 
of as their teacher, was called upon to say whether 
he really approved of the new opinions. A lover of 
peace and an intimate friend of many on both sides, 
he seems to have been much troubled to find him- 
self placed in the centre of such dissensions. Havlng, 
however, carefuUy compared the charges of one party 
with the admissions of the other, he is said to have de- 
clared, with tears in his eyes, that though on some few 
points he might difFer from his brethren, he could never 
sanction such extreme opinions, which he exhorted them 
to renounce and reconcile themselves to the church. 
But the ladies had already assumed too decided a posi- 
tion to be thus shaken. They loudly exclaimed that this 
by no means accorded with his private language ; that, 
overbome by the number and clamour of bis brethren, 
he had swerved from his own judgment, or, at all events, 
had lost whoUy his former deep insight into religious 
mysteries. 

On the fiulure of this mediation, the govemor and 
ministers determined on calling a general synod to meet 
at Cambridge. This was a new step, each congregation 
having hitherto acted almost as a separate body ; and it 
kindled an extraordinary interest. By way of prepara* 
tion, a solemn &st was appointed, by which it was hoped 
xnen's minds might be brought into a suitably calm and 
deliberate frame ; yet it only rendered them more im- 
bittered. Mr Cotton alone attempted a healing dis- 
course ; the others tended to inflame the passions of their 
auditors. Mr Wheelwright, the leading orator on the 
antinomian side, denounced the magistrates and mini- 
sters generally as nnder a covenant of works, and 
consequently in a State of perdition. He compared the 
pending spiritual contest to those of Michael with the 
apostate angel, or of the pure mystical church with 
the ruler of Babylon. 

On the dOth August 1637, the synod met, consisting 
of the preachers» deputies from the congregations, and the 
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magistrates ; while the people, in as great numbers as 
the place could contain, were admitted as hearers. The 
accused parties were allowed a place, and the liberty of 
Speech, which they are said to have used beyond all 
proper limits. There had been prepared for condemna- 
tion eighty-two propositions, which were stated in an 
abstract form, without specifying the persons by whom 
they were held. This seems to have been intended for 
a oonciUatory course, though exclaimed against by many 
as covert and uncandid. The debates were stormy, and 
there are on both sides allegations, seemingly not un- 
founded, of clamour and violence. During three weeks, 
the propositions were made the subject of a painful 
discussion, but the issue was a unanimous sentence of 
condemnation.* 

Having achieved this public triumph, the members 
fondly hoped that they had gained their object, and that 
the heretic€il party would no longer rear its head ; and 
hence they were not a little discomposed to find all 
things proceeding exactly as before. Mrs Hutchinson's 
private meeting and Mr Wheelwright's chapel were fre- 
quented by equal crowds, while Mr Wilson, who once 
enjoyed extreme popularity, no sooner entered a pul- 
pit than half the congregation rose and went out. All 
legitimate means of subduing the opposite party having 
thus proved vain, the unjust resolution was formed to 
employ the civil arm in its suppression. Proceedings 
had already been instituted against Mr Wheelwright, 
but had been delayed tili the eifect was tried of the 
synodical decision. On its proving fruitless, he was again 
called upon to acknowledge bis offence, and engage not 
to repeat it ; but he refused to make the slightest conces- 
sion, maintainingthat he had simply declared the truth, 
and if there was any thing in it that bore hard upon the 
ministers, the application was of their own making. Here- 
upon he was ordered to depart from the colony within a 
fortnight. Anumber of persons were then summoned. 



* Mather, pari vii. p. 16. Neal, vol. i. pp. 188, 189. 
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who, on occasion of the last proceedings against him, had 
signed a remonstraiice declaring their concurrence with 
every thing he had said, and waming the conrt ^' to be- 
ware how they meddled with the prophets of God." 
Two of this body were banished, two fined and disfran- 
chised, and several deprived of their places nnder gov- 
emment* 

All these were only preliminaries to the attack on 
the main hold of antinomianism in the person of Mrs 
Hutchinson. She does not seem to have intended to brave 
authority, but rather eudeavoured to explain away the 
cbarges, declaring that she had never studied to propagate 
her doctrines, had never taught men, nor even invited her 
own sex; but that they had Yoluntarily sought Instruc- 
tion from her. On being closely pressed and warmed 
by discussion, she ^' could not contain herseif, but vented 
her revelations." She intimated, that after much trouble 
she had received Communications enabling her infallibly 
to distinguish between true and £edse churches. Having 
thusleamed that the Church of England was antichrist, 
she had accompanied Mr Cotton to Massachusetts. Now, 
however, by the same power, she saw the darkest ruin 
impending over the colonial congregations, if they con- 
tinued to persecute the saints. But neither her sex, nor 
her respectable place in society, nor her prophetic threats, 
moved her stem judges. Having been found guilty of 
holding twenty-six of the eighty-two propositions, she 
was ordered to leave the colony within six months. 

An interval now elapsed, and, seeing the absence both 
of human aid and of all celestial interposition in her be- 
half, she feit a disposition to yield. She delivered a State- 
ment of her sentiments, which even the members were 
obliged to own was in a great measure purified from 
heretical taint. Her pride, however, led her to oiFer this, 
not as a recantation, but merely an explanation of what 
had al ways been her opinions. If leniently inclined, her 
prosecutors might at least have made a trial of this 
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Tirtual Submission; but witnesses having been found 
to prove that ehe had, on former occasionSy nttered 
very different sentiments, she was declared to be more 
deserving than ever of the sentence pronounced agaisst 
her. It could not, however, be executed tili after dis- 
arming a great body of the people who had presented 
an address to the eiders, calling upon them to exclude 
the governor from church privileges. She retired with 
a number of her followers to Rhode Island, where Wil- 
liams gave her a cordial reception ; and Winthrop 
describes them as continually employed in hatching 
between them new heresies. Her husband was for some 
time governor of this colony, after whose death she pur- 
chased the small Island of Aquiday, where i^e was un- 
happily surprised, and with her whole family murdered 
by a band of Indians. This event had no real connexiou 
with her banishment, not happening tili six years after ; 
yet it caused a strong Sensation, heighteniug the sym- 
pathies of some, while by others it was regarded as a 
judgment.* 

Some years subsequently, after a good deal of negoti- 
atlon, an important arrangement was made. A union or 
rather confederacy was formed by the four colonies of 
Massachusetts, New Plymouth, Newhaven, and Connec- 
ticut, with the view of protecting themselvesagainstthe 
Dutch and French colonists, and more especially against 
the Indians. The executive body consisted of two com- 
missioners from eaeh colony, whose only qualification was 
church membership. They had no right to interfere in 
the internal Jurisdiction of any of the states ; they could 
only provide for the general defence, declare war, order 
levies of troops, and conclude peace. They had even no 
power to enforce their decrees ; they could merely inti- 
mate them to the confederated bodies, with whom it 
rested to carry them into execution. As thie league could 
consist only of orthodox churches, Rhode Island, New 
Hampshire, and Maine were excluded. Williams, con- 
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sidering bis Situation to be thereby rendered precarions, 
made two Visits to England, and, through the inflnence 
of Vane, obtained a füll charter for bis little colony.* 

Massacbusetts was about this time agitated by a con- 
test between a democratic party and the magistrates, 
who were alleged, notwithstanding the forms of elec- 
tion, to engross almost the whole administration. The 
former, who for a time gained a majority, exercised 
their power with little discretion. Riots were excited, 
and an impeachment was advanced against Winthrop the 
govemor, now become the object of general esteem. A re- 
action was thus produced. That gentleman was triumph- 
antly acquitted, and continued to be re-elected annually 
during his life ; and though some concessions were 
granted to the radical party, the general tenor of go- 
vemment went on nearly as before.t 

An alarm still more serious arose from the English 
parliament, which, now completely triumphant, had 
leisure to tum their attention abroad. In 1643, they 
appointed the Earl of Warwick govemor-in-chief and 
lord-high-admiral of the colonies, aided by a Council of 
fiye peers and twelve commoners. His powers, which 
included the removal as well as the appointment of sub- 
Ordinate ofiicers, would have almost entirely subverted 
the franchises of New England. The independent party, 
too, who were &st rising into supremacy, had proclaimed 
the freedom and civil equality of all religious sects. A 
deep Sensation was thereby excited among the American 
dissidents, now excluded from all political functions, 
which many would have purchased even by the sacrifice 
of colonial rights. A considerable party drew up a 
remonstrance to the parliament, and intrusted its con- 
veyance to faithful deputies. This measure, which cre- 
ated much alarm among the rulers, was warded o£f in 
a inanner singularly characteristic of the age and place* 
Mr Cotton preached a sermon, intimating his conviction 
that the ship carried with her a Jonas, without being 

* Bancroft, vol. i. p. 454-460. Chalmers, p. 177. f Ibid. p. 181« 
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disburdened of which ehe would never reach her de»- 
tination. Such a prophecy had an obvious tendency to 
produce its own fulfilment. A heavy gale Sprung np ; 
the yessel laboured ; and the minds of the i^ors were 
impressed with superstitious awe. After much dolefiil 
communing, '^ a discieet and godly woman " went down 
to the deputies, and, representmg the critical State of 
the vessel, besought of them this perilous document. 
Awed probably by the same feelings, they with little 
hesitation opened the trank and delivered it up. It 
was consigned to the waves; the Atlantic was thus 
propitiated^ and they reached England ; nor does any 
further inquiry seem to have been made after the re- 
monstrance, which thus strangely fiuled of its destina- 
tion.* 

The colony, however, was soon involved in the same 
danger by an event which also strikingly displays the 
character of the times. One Grorton, who had arrived 
from England, caused such disturbances that he was 
banished, and sought the usual refuge of Ehode Island, 
where he developed bis religious system, which appears 
wild in the extreme. He is said to have held that 
the great characters of the New Testament had re- 
appeared, and were acting in Massachusetts, — ^the most 
wicked of them being identified with its magistrates 
and ministers; while bis votaries viewed himself as 
an incamation of the divine foimder of Christianity. 
The sacraments and ordinances were scouted with the 
most profane derision. Chalmers represents Williams 
as giving him a cordial reception, which was so far from 
being the case, that we find the latter expressing the 
utmost horror and determination to resist to the utmost 
bis " inhäbitation.'* It proved, however, that bis enthu- 
siastlc and impetuous zeal subdued all Opposition in this 
Society. Williams complains that *' he was bewitching 
and bemadding pöor Providence," that *' all sucked in 
his poison." At length a compromise was made, that 

» __■ I ' - - — ----- 

* New England's Salamander. By Edward Winslow. 
London, 1647, p. 16-18. 
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Grorton should form a separate settlement in a district 
procured by treaty froin tiie Indians. The chief of that 
nation, however, complained that it had been a most 
violent seizure, his hand having been grasped and for- 
cibly applied to the document. He appealed to the 
magistrates of Massachusetts, who readily took up the 
complaint. They appointed a commission to mediate on 
the occasion, who wrote a letter to Gorton, asserted to 
have been very moderate. He retumed an answer 
which affords we think the most complete example of 
vituperation and fury that we have ever perused. He 
addresses the general court as *' the great and honoured 
idol'genend set up in Massachusetts." He describes 
their spiritual darkness such as to place *^ the things 
conceming the kingdom of God infinitely beyond the 
reach of their spirit ;" and particularly derides their 
leaming and libraries ; while his Ignorant and despised 
people would "bring to nought all their rhetoricalthough 
earthly^flourishes." It was astonishing they could read 
the Bible, and not see in themselves the counterparts 
of Herod and Pilate, as well as of the persecutors of the 
sackcloth-covered witnesses, now lying unburled in the 
streets of Boston the spiritual Sodom. In regard to 
the specific charges, he gives merely a broad denial, and 
defies the court, saying that he and his followers " sit 
in safety behind the cloudy pillar." 

The magistrates were not men tamely to endure such 
contumely, alleging that they were entitled to deal 
with him either as a re&actory subject or a foreign 
enemy. They sent the commission attended by forty arm- 
ed men to bring him a prisoner. As they approached, 
Gorton's confidence in supematural aid began to waver, 
and he proposed a reference to Williams ; but this ap- 
peared a quarter not sufficiently friendly, nor were they 
now disposed to stop. He and his adherents sought to 
defend themselves in a large fortified house ; but on the 
first attack the greater number fled ; the rest, himself 
included, were taken and conveyed to Boston. Though 
Winslow denies the allegation that his chief ofience 
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was religious, yet it appears that any concession on that 
head would have disposed them to be very lenient. 
As he obstinately persisted, the court proceeded to the 
violent step of condemning him to death ; but the de- 
puties merely ordained that he and his foUowers should 
labour in chains in different districts. It being found that 
tinder this martyrdom they both excited sympathy and 
gained converts, they were soon set at liberty. Grorton, 
then repairing to England, published ** Simplicity's 
Defence against Seven-headed Policy;" and, by repre- 
sentations to the leading men, procured a parliamentary 
Order to restore his possessions. This caused a serious 
dismay to the colonists, not only from its bearing on the 
case itself, but because it implied a claim to interfere in 
their domestic afFairs. Edward Winslow hastened to 
Britain, published an elaborate refutation of Gorton's 
assertions, protesting, at the same time, against the 
attempted dictation. The general court also transmit> 
ted a temperate but firm remonstrance on the same 
Bubject. The republican leaders, in a manner not un- 
worthy of their principles, denicd any wish to interfere 
with the rights of the colonists, or encourage appeals 
from their courts. They only proposed somewhat 
eamestly that the latter should accept a new patent 
from the parliament, and rule in its name ; a boon 
which, as they considered their original position more 
secure, they respectfully declined. Cromwell, who soon 
afterwards came into power, troubled himself little with 
oolonial details, and was favourable to Massachusetts. 
He even ofiered Jamaica to them for settlement ; but 
they wisely preferred their own rüde but healthy do- 
main.* 

The rulers of New England were thus for a long 
period exempt from any troubles except those springing 
from the succession of new sects, and their own pertina- 

• Bancroft, vol. i. p. 475-481. Hypocrysie Unmasked, by 
Edward Winslow, London, 1646. Tms pamphlet, containing 
by much the füllest account (with documents) of Gorton's at- 
fair, does not seem to have been known to former historians. 
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cious attempts to suppress them. It was no donbt a 
severe trial to the ministenty who appear really to have 
been, as they describe themselves, ** faithfiil, watchfdl, 
and painfiil, serving their flocks daily with piayers and 
tears, with their most studied sermons and writings," 
to see ignorant half-crazed enthusiasts enjoy the whole 
populär favonr and render their churches almost empty. 
The next whom they had to encounter were the ana- 
baptists, a German sect who, after passing into Eng- 
land, had crossed the Atlantic. The question between 
Infant and adult baptism might certainly have been cooUy 
debated and with much indulgence ; but the extrava- 
gancies of John of Munster and King Matthias had 
created such a prejudice against them, that even Jeremy 
Taylor excluded them from that liberty of prophesying 
which he zeaiously claimed for other sects. Indeed, 
they seem to have attached an undue importanoe to their 
peculiar views, holding those who had received the rite 
in their in&ncy as still unbaptized and pagan. Obadiah 
Holmes first formed a small congregation in the Ply- 
mouth territory, which rapidly spread, and seems gener- 
ally to have absorbed the former classes of the move- 
ment. A sister of Mrs Hutchinson embraced it, and 
made a convert of Williams, who, at an advanced age, 
was baptized anew. Its rise at Boston was at first ob- 
scurely mdicated by the retirement of numbers from 
church before the rite was administered, who repaired to 
private meetmgs and secret rebaptism. The rulers had 
recourse to fines and even whipping ; and, finding that 
these were endured with courage and constancy, they 
proceeded to inflict banishment. The leaders having 
been thus driven mto the general receptacle at Rhode 
Island, the others sunk at least into a state of silence.* 

But the tranquillity thereby obtained was of short 
duration ; and it was foUowed by a sclusm which much 
more strongly agitated the colony, and involved it in 
deeper reproach. There had ansen a sect, who, from 

• Winthrop, p. 174. Neal, toI. i. p. 298-305. 
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certain irregulär bodilv moTements, received the derisive 
name of quakers. They seem to have proceeded to the 
utmost extremes, rejecting all human leaming as well 
as ordmancesy and placing their whole dependence on 
the direct agency of the Spirit. Williams, as we have 
Seen, regarded this as the only souroe of religious Instruc- 
tion ; but, belieying it to be withheld, he placed the 
World in a State of entire spiritual darkness. This was 
completely remedied under the quaker System ; where 
every word and every action were understood to be 
guided by supematural Impulses. When these were so 
laigely vouchsafed to the gifted prophets, there seemed 
no reason why, like those of the Old Testament, they 
should not be intrusted with messages and mandates to 
kings and cities, commanding obedience, announcing 
judgments, and indicating the means of averting them. 
The woids conveying these Orders being fuU in their 
minds, and occurring with peculiar force perhaps at 
midnight or in the solitude of the fieids, were readily 
mistaken for divine Communications. In executing 
such commissions, no regard was paid to human dignities, 
or to the rules and usages of society ; hence they were 
branded as mad, though their writings are generally in 
a sober and reasoning tone. 

When the quakers were sent to different quarters 
of the World, it was natural that America should be 
included. The New England rulers, having heard of 
their proceedings with horror, and knowing the Inflam- 
mahle character of their own congregations, prepared to 
meet them with the most rigorous exclusion, and cer- 
tainly without regard either to the forms or substance 
of law. In July 1656, when Mary Fisher and Anne 
Austin arriyed from Barbadoes, an ofiicer was instantly 
sent on board, who conveyed them to prison, and seized 
all their books and papers, some of which were bumed 
by the common executioner. They were denied pen, 
ink, paper, and candle, and a window which opened 
to the Street was boarded up. After some weeks* 
confinement, the captain who brought them was obllged 
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to take them away at his own expense, and give bond 
in £100 to land them in Europe.* Mary was soon after 
honoured by a message to the Grand Turk, from whom 
she met a far difFerent reception.t 

The rulers, having held the two prophetesses in such 
rigorous seclusion, hoped that all danger of contamina- 
tion was prevented ; but they were soon somewhat dis- 
concerted upon receiving a remonstrance, tenderly en- 
treating them to be wäre, lest they should be found fight- 
ing against God. The writer, who proved an old church 
member, was immediately fined and banished. England, 
however, sent out a contmued succession, who found in 
Rhode Island a secure point upon which they could 
retreat, and whence they could advance. The narrative 
given by Captain Fowler of the voyage in which he took 
out Dorothy Waugh, exhibits the enthusiastic hopes with 
which Bome of those persons were filled. He describes 

* Bishope, New England judged not by Man's bnt by the 
Spirit of the Lord (Lond. 1661), p. 5-1 1. 

f Bishope has giyen a curious account of this mission. She 
went first to Smyma, whence the English consul sent her back 
to Yenice. Thence, however, she found her way to Greece, 
and then to Adrianople, near which the Grand Seiner was 
encamped. Having in vain attempted to induce any of the 
Citizens to announce her mission, she sallied forth alone to the 
camp, and prevailed upon a sentinel to inform the Grand 
Yizier. After some time, a message came, desirinx her to return 
next mominff. She went accordmgly, and found the monarch 
seated in fnllpomp, amid numerous attendants, and with three 
Interpreters. He asked her message, when, somewhat un- 
seasonably, Mary ^ was silent, waiting on the Lord." Ima^- 
ing her overawed by the numbers present, or fearful of givin« 
oitence, he offiered to send away as many as she chose, and 
declared himself ready to hear her mandate, whatever it might 
be. Speech was then given to her. and she delivered the 
message, which is not recorded ; but nis majesty said, — ^it was 
truth, and he could not but respect one that came so far to 
deliver it. He asked her to remain in the country, and, on her 
desiring to go to Constantinople, offered and even pressed a 
ffaard, on account of the disturbed State of the intermediate 
districts : but Mary ** placed her whole trust in the arm of the 
Lord." jBeing asked her opinion of Mohammed, she seems to 
have somewhat temporized, declaring she knew him not, but 
they should judge of him according as his prophecies were 
fulfilled.— Bishope, pp. 19, 20. 
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them 88 ** the servants of the Lord, coming with a mighty 
hand and an outstretched ann." At a critical period of 
the passage, a mighty voice was heard : '* the seed in Ame- 
rica shall be as the sand of the sea."^ Very different was 
their reeeption at Boston, where fine, the lash, imprison- 
menty and finally death, awaited them. It ough^ how- 
ever, to be kept in mind that the magistrates merely 
intended to inflict banishment, which, in their actual 
circumstances, amounted only to exclusion. The former 
seetaries had submitted to this sentence, and the district 
had been cleared of them ; but not so the quakers, 
who had no sooner been thrust out than they reappear- 
ed, proclaiming their doctrines with the same loud and 
enthusiastic zeal. The extreme punishments, there- 
fore, were inflicted, not on account of their opinions, 
but for retuming from banishment. On the other hand, 
the prophets declared themselres to be perfectly dis- 
posed to obey all lawfiil authority ; but it rested in no 
respect with them whether they should or should not 
retum ; wherever the Lord sent them, they must go. 
They were told they should at least request permission 
to come within the bounds of a foreign Jurisdiction ; 
but they asked, *\ could the Lord of heaven and earth not 
send a message to the people of Boston without first asking 
their leave !*' These messages, it must be owned, were 
by no means courteous. The to wn now named, which not 
without reason esteemed herseif somewhat eminent for 
enlightened and true religion, was addressed as one of the 
guilty cities of old, on which fire might be expected to 
descend from heaven. John Rons wrote : " Boston is 
a withered leaf, the sap of the vine is departed from it ; 
your profession is become harren ; ye ai-e departed from 
the Lord. How is thy beauty faded, thou that wast 
famous among the nations." Elizabeth Horton ran 
through the streets during the night calling out, 'Hhat the 
Lord was coming forth with fire and sword to plead with 
Boston." Theirreverent andopprobriouslanguage applied 

* A Quaker's Sea Journal, by Robert Fowler (Lond. 1659}, 
pp. 3, 7. 
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to the most distinguished persons, even when seated on 
the tribunalsy is particularly objected to, and seemingly 
not without reason, even judgiog by their own repre- 
sentations. Katherine Scott, sister to Mrs Hutchin- 
son, called out in court, ^ you take too much upon 
you, magistrates, more than ever God gave you ;" and, 
at another time, — " the Lord open your blind eyes and 
soften your hard hearts. Alas for your blindness, that 
diabolical spirit that worketh in you l" Doubtless they 
pleaded their high commission as authorizing such 
language ; but this was wholly disallowed by the oppo- 
Site party. The female votaries, too, always the most 
feryid, displayed their zeal sometimes in a manner not 
quite becoming their sex. Several, to make their testi- 
mony efiectual, considered it needful to lay aside their 
clothes. One began a march through Salem, another 
entered the church in this condition.* We cannot cer- 
tainly blame the magistrates for causing these pro- 
phetesses to be seized and committed to the house of 
«orrection; but we must not conceal our conviction 
that many of the proceedings against them were very 
little conformable either to English law or to natural 
justice. The severest punishments were inflicted sim- 
ply for owning themselves to be those whom the world 
in scom called quakers, though they denied all ground 
for the use of the term, or the reproaches associated 
with it. They were punished for blasphemies, heresies, 
and diabolicid opinions; yet no instances of these 
were specified, nor opportunity of explanation afibrded. 
All the proof of these dreadful charges, received how- 
ever as amply sufficient, was, that they said " thou 
and thee," and wore their hats. A party being under 
examination, one of whom used the word thee, the magis- 
träte exclaimed, " We need no more, we see you are 
quakers." Some others having demanded how they 
were known as such, were answered, " We know you 

• New England's Enaigne (Lond. 1659), pp. 96, 97. Neal, 
TqI. i. p. 343-345. 
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by your hats and your Company." A party hting 
indicted for having met and uttered bladphemieSy they 
acknowledged meeting, but demanded proof of the blas- 
phemy; to which Major-general Denison thought it 
enough to answer, " if ye meet togetber and say any 
tbing, we may conclude tbat ye speak blaspbemy."* 

In spite of every exertion, the beresy spread, and 
seems to bare absorbed many votaries of the previous 
sects. The watchful eye of the ministers soon observed 
the churches tbinned» especially of their female auditors, 
and received the unwelcome explanation of a private 
meetingy held on the principles of the new teachers. 
Heavy fines were imposed on all who resorted thither, 
or who even absented themselves from the congregational 
assemblies ; nay, on men who attended, but did not bring 
their wiyes along with them. Those who, in any way, 
harboured or encouraged quakers incurred similar pensd- 
ties, by which many Citizens are said to have been ruined, 
But the principal Operations were against the prophets 
themselves, who incessantly poured in &om Rhode 
Island, and were no sooner banished with every kind of 
ignominy, than they instantly reappeared. This was 
met by a series of punishments on an ascending scale, 
— ^imprisonment^ whipping, confiscation, hranding with 
hot iron, cutting off the ears. The following schedule 
of the number of times, during the year 1697, that 
each infliction was bome by several of the leading 
characters, gives a striking picture of indomitable per- 
severance, both in persecuting and enduring :-^ 



Dorothy Waugh,. . . . 

William Brand, 

John Copeland, 

Christopher Holden, 


Impri- 
Mn«d. 

3 

4 
7 

5 


B&nisbed. 


Whipt. 

1 
2 
3 
2 


Clothes 
seid. 


Branded* 


Ears 
cutoif. 


3 
4 

7 
5 


1 



.0 






1 






1 

It 


These seyeritie^ as their repetition implies, were 
whoUy ineffectual for sabduing the resolution of the 



* Bishope, pp. 7. 8, 56. New England's Ensigoe, p. 100. 
t New Emfland^s Ensiffue, p. 105. 
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«uflFerers, or driving them out of the colony^ They 
had also the most inauspicious influence among the 
people, on whom the vlew of great things done and 
suffered acts more powerMly than the strongest ar- 
guments. Every sentence publicly executed pjodu- 
ced, it is said, a fresh body of converts. The rulers, 
finding the heresy contmually grow under the means 
employed to suppress it, instead of trying a milder course, 
resolved on the most extreme severities. There remained 
now no penalty untried but death ; this was proposed in 
the general court, and, after much Opposition, carried, 
though only by a siDgle voice. The sentence, as already 
obseryed, was not for beiDg quakers, but for retuming 
from banishment, repeatedly, defyingly, and in a man- 
ner which precluded all hope of their not persevering. 
It was declared more desirable to haye them absent and 
alive, than present and dead ; but there was no Option. 
Füll waming was given. Marmaduke Stevenson, Wil- 
liam Robinson, and Mary Dyar, being found in the 
colony, were banished, receiving due notice of the doom 
which they would incur by returning. Having, how- 
ever, received a fresh message to deliver at Boston, 
they deliberately resolved " to look their bloody laws 
in the face," and lay down their lives for the testi- 
mony. A distinguished quakeress was moyed to come, 
for the purpose of wrapping in linen the dead bodies of 
the martyrs ; while sereral arrived from New York and 
other places to witness their death. " All these," says 
Bishope, '^ came in the moving and power of the Lord." 
They were speedily thrown into prison, and the profes- 
sors brought to trial. Being asked for their defence, 
they declared that they acted in obedience to a divine 
call,— describiDg how it was made, and their Obligation 
to obey it. Sentence was pronounced and inflicted 
upon Stevenson and Robinson, who endured it with un- 
shaken fortitude. Mary Dyar, when on the ladder, was 
pardoned, and sent to Rhode Island, with a strict in- 
junction not to retum ; but this being, as usual, disre- 
garded, she, too, afterwards suffered. William Leddra, 
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being likewise found in the colony, was oflFered life on 
condition of promising not to retum ; but declaring, as 
ttsual, a total want of power to engage for himself, he 
was brought to the scaffold.* 

These proceedings raised a general clamour, and many 
persona transmitted to England representations against 
them. Charles II., who did not want humanity, wrote 
to Endicott, the goyemor, ordering that all capital pun- 
ishments on this ground should be stopped, and the ao 
cused sent home to be tried. The colonists, though not 
recognising the king's power to issue such mandates, did 
not choose to disobey.t They contrived, however, to 
inflict minor penalties and indignities, throwing the 
enthusiasts into prison, and whipping them out of the 
district. A fresh appeal made to Charles upon these 
subjects did not meet with any regard ; but the represen- 
tations of eminent ministers of their own persuasion, 
as well äs the death of Wilson, Endicott, and Norton, 
who were succeeded by men breathing a more reason- 
able spirit, gradually induced a corresponding treatment. 
Quakerism, as already hinted, may be considered the 
extreme limit of the ultra-protestant movement. No 
other seet passed beyond it ; on the contrary, the spirit 
of the age gradually tumed itself to the exercise of rea- 
son, and the employment of leaming upon religious sub- 
jects, even to the verge of indiflFerence. The quakers 
and baptists themselves assumed a more sober character, 
renounced their extravagant pretensions, and, retaining 
a tempered zeal, became usefiü Citizens and active phil- 
anthropists. 

The people of Massachusetts had now a hard contest 
to maintain for their political existence. Having been 
forgotten during the civil wars, having evaded the 
Claims of supremacy made by the long parliament, 
having received favour from Cromwell, they had acted 
almost completely as an independent republic. They 
were exceedingly anxious to continue so, and hence by 

* Neal, vol. i. pp. 327, 328. Bishope, p. 89-92. 
t Ibid. vol. i. p. 375-378. 
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HO means shared the national joy at the Restoration. 
All their sympathies were on tbe other side. Whalley 
and Groffe, obliged to flee from England as accessary to 
the death of Charles I., were kindly received; and 
even after it was no longer possible to shelter them, their 
escape into the back Settlements was favoured. The 
unwelcome intelligence was met, as long as possible, 
with an obstinate incredulity. When, at length, doubt 
could be no longer pretended, they drew up an address 
to the new monarch, which has even been reproached 
with sycophancy ; yet they are silent on the fate of hia 
fether, the long parliament^ and Cromwell ; they do 
not even positively express joy at the Restoration, bat 
simply allude to it as the '* day wherein you happily 
8ay, you now know that yon are again king over your 
British Israel." They derived encouragement from 
haying ^^ a king who hath also seen adversity, that he 
knoweth the hearts of exiles, who hath been himself 
an exile/' It was not through discontent with the 
civil institutionsy but for " liberty to walk in the 
faith of the gospel" that they had transported them- 
selves, their wives and little ones ^ from that plea- 
sant land into this vast and waste wildemess," where 
many, who had '^ come away in their strength, were now 
giay-headedy and some stooping for age." They de- 
clared themselves to have temained passive amid the late 
yicissitudes and overtumings of State ; to be ^ true men, 
fearers of God and the kmg, and not given to change ; 
zealous of govemment and order, orthodox, and peace- 
able in Israel." Tlus address was presented, and gra- 
ciously received. Yet Leverett, their agent, wamed 
them, that they were in very bad odour with those 
royalist statesmen in whom the whole power was now 
Testedy and that serions innovations might be dreaded. 
To avert these evils, they sent over Bradstreet (afterwards 
govemor) and Norton, now the most eminent of the min- 
isters. The envoys were received courteously, and on 
their departure obtained an answer, by which the king 
confirmed their Charter, and granted pardonfor political 
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ofi«nces to all who were not actually attcdnted. He 
demanded, in retum, the repeal of all laws derogatory 
to bis prerogative ; in particular, that worship should 
be allowed according to the nse of the church of England, 
and that freeholders otherwise qnalified should not be 
excluded for their religions opinions. These demands, 
though moderate, and in some respects laudable, were 
cxtremely unwelcome, especially the last of them. Above 
all, they involved that right of internal interference 
which they were most anxious to resist ; büt they had 
still the consolation that the execntive being in their 
hands, they could proceed at leisure, The king was pro- 
claimed in füll pomp ; bis name was insbrted in the 
writs ; other things for the present remained as before.* 

The court and ministry of England, with Clarendon 
at their head, were disposed to treat the colony well, 
but by no means to exempt them from the obligationB 
of subjects. Complaints, meanwhile poured in from 
episcopalians, quakers, and anabaptists, as also from 
GüTges and Mason respecting New Hampshire. Commis- 
sioners, therefore, being sent out to direct an expedition 
against New York, were instructed also to hear and 
determine complaints in causes military, civil, and crim- 
inal, within New England, and to proceed in all things 
for settling the peace of the country. This intelligence 
was received nearly as if it had been that of a foreign 
invasion. A fast was proclaimed ; the patent was placed 
in trusty hands ; and every posslble precaution was taken 
to prevent troops from landing. When the expedition 
arrived, the general court was not sitting, on which 
^ound the Council evaded givingany immediate answer ; 
and as the squadron soon sailed for New York, a respite 
was obtained. 

That assembly being called without delay, took into 
serious consideration the present state of affairs. Soon 
after the Restoration they had prepared a declaration, 
claiming under the charter the appointment of the gov- 

* Bancroft, vol. iL p. 34-75. Neal, toL i. p. 350. ChalmerB, 

p. 264-268. 
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emor and siibordinate officers, and indeed the whole exe- 
cutiye and legislative powers. Thelr allegiance was said 
to consist in upholding that colony as of right belonging 
to Iiis majesty, and in '' preserving bis person and domin- 
Ions." They now determined " to bear true allegiance 
to bis nmjefl^y, and to adbere to a patent so dearly ob- 
tained, and so long enjoyed by undoubted rigbt." Ready, 
however, to testify their loyalty in any righteous way, 
they made active preparations to levy 200 men for the 
New York expedition, though, from its speedy success, 
their Services, were not wanted. Thecourt, neverthe- 
less, drew upa petition to the king, claimlng the right of 
self-goveminent as a royal donation under the great 
eeal, ** the greatest security that may be had in human 
afiairs." They represented the commission as involving 
a demand ** to yield np our liberties, which are far 
dearer to us than our lives." They conclnded : — " Let 
our govemment live, our patent live, our magistrates 
live, our laws and liberties live, our religious enjoy- 
ments live, so shall we all yet have farther cause to 
say from our hearts, let the king live for ever." They 
endeavoured also to interest powerful individuals in 
England; biit their best friends there seem to have 
been unprepared for so lofby a flight. Clarendon wrote, 
expressing wonder that they should thus violently com- 
plain of commissioners without having a Single act to 
Charge against them. Secretary Morrice, in the king's 
name, disclaimed any Intention of interfering with their 
charter, bnt justifi^ the commission as the only mode 
of examining into the numerous complaints.* 

Still the colonial court, resolved not to yield, deter- 
red the inhabitants by every possible means from any 
appeal to the commissioners. The latter, having soon 
succeeded in their first object at New York, proceeded 
to the more difi&cult task in Massachusetts. They began 
by demanding that the people of Boston should be assem- 
•bled to hear the royal commission read ; a motion which 

* Chah&ers, pp. 386, 387. Ba&croft, vol. ii. pp. 77, 78. 
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was entirely ovemiled by the local authorities. These 
last made a courteous Statement, showing instances in 
which they had complied with the king's letter of 1662, 
and others in which they were willing to do so. The 
commissioners expressed their hope that these professions 
would now he hörne out by ** practical assertions of 
duty ;" but whenever they attempted to exercise any 
of their funetions, the strengest objections were started, 
tili at length the general court was called upon directly 
to say whether or not they acknowledged the royal com- 
mission. This question was evaded, with such a reference 
to their charter as evidently sliowed how they really 
feit. The others then determined to bring matters to 
the test, by fixing a day to hear a complaint made to 
them against the colony. At this crisis the court took 
a yery daring step. On the appointed moming, a herald 
by sound of trumpet proclaimed that no one at his 
peril should pay any regard to a summons pronounced 
to be unlaw^l. Upon this the envoys declared, that 
they had nothing more to do with men who, having 
openly defied the king's authoiity, could expeet only 
the punishment of rebels. 

It might have been apprehended that Charles would 
take some strong step to vindicate his power, thus dar- 
ingly opposed. Yet, whether from good nature or re- 
luctance to a contest with men who showed such strong 
determination, he recailed the commissioners, and 
merely required the colony to send deputies to defend 
their cause in Britain. After füll deliberation, they 
Uiought it wisest to make the best excuses they could 
for non-compliance. They gave, however, aQ pos- 
sible aid in the contest with France, sending a supply 
of masts for the royal navy, and of provisions for the 
"West Indies. His majesty, distracted by foreign wars, 
internal factions, and his voluptuous pursuits, feit little 
inclined to enter into a struggle with the hardy sons of 
Massachusetts ; and during the greater part of his reign 
they remained unmolested. They contrived even to 
evade the severe navigation law of 1663, by which all 
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the important branches of coloniaä commerce were r»- 
quired to pass through the mother country. They did 
not indeed openly repel the act, but having its execu- 
tion in their own hands, they enfoFced it in such a 
manner as best suited their interests. The harbour of 
Boston was crowded with vessels from almost every part 
of Europe and America ; and the colony now enjoyed a 
rapid career of prosperity.* 

The English cabinet, however, looked on thcm with 
an evil eye, and after Charles had formed a close alliance 
with France, crushed populär factions, and filled his 
Councils with stauch adherents of absolute power, a de- 
cisive change of measures was contemplated. Unfortun- 
ately it* was supported by a laige body in the nation, 
especially the mercantile class, who might have been ex- 
pected to &your the planters, but who considered their 
interest bound up with the commercial monopoly. The 
first decision was given upon the loog-contested claims 
of Mason to New Hampshire, and of Gorges to Maine. 
These were really good, according to the rules of colofi- 
ial settlement ; though Massachusetts, by power, prox- 
imity, and more especially by the favour of the people, 
had obtained füll posseasion, and her object being to 
escape any decision, she declined to send deputies to ap- 
pear for her in the English courts. At length the king 
sent a peremptory message by Randolph, whose repeated 
▼isits made the colonists view him as one ^ who went up 
and down seeking to deyour them." He was instructed 
also to observe and inquire into the proceedings of the 
colony, with a view to such ulterior measures as might 
be deemed necessary. 

The general court found it no longer possible to delay 
sending two agents ; on whose arrival, the afikirs of 
Kew Hampshire and Maine were brought before the 
judges, and speedily decided against them. They con- 
trived indeed, for £1250, to purchase Maine from the 
representatives of Goiges ; but the other country was 

* Bancroft» toL ii« p, 85-91. Chahners, p. 400. . 
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finally seyered &om their Jurisdiction. The deputies» 
when examined on other chaiges, professed a total want 
of power, and when interrogated as private individuais 
before the committee of plantations, they placed their 
conduct in the best possible light. This body, how- 
ever, were so ill satisfied, that they submitted several 
questions to the king's attomey and solicitor, with a 
view to the abrogation of the charter. These ofiicers 
reported, that the deed was originally good, and had not 
been forfeited by the proceedings in 163d ; but that if 
tlie misdemeanours now alleged were proved, it could 
be Yoided by a quo warranto. The committee did not re« 
commend this measure, but rather that the whole mat- 
ter should be " severely searched to the very root ;" and 
Charles intimated that he wouldnot destroy the charter, 
though he had resolved to reduce them " to a more 
palpable dependence on bis crown/' The agents were 
therefore desired to obtain power to agree to a new 
patent.* 

On receiving this alarming notice, the general court 
took every step short of compliance to avert the blow, 
They declared high treason capital, enforced the oath of 
allegiance, and caused the royal arms to be hung up in 
their hall. They privately intimated to their agents 
that they considered the Navigation Act " an Inva- 
sion of their rights and privileges ;'* but instructed them 
merely to represent the small extent in which they 
had been violated. They sent addresses in the usual 
strain of respect, and Charles was so &r soothed that he 
allowed the agents to depart, and postponed considera- 
tion of the intended charges. He took, however, a 
most unwelcome step in establishing a customhouse, 
and naming Bandolph, their deadliest enemy, as col« 
lector. But this gentleman soon retumed, stating that 
he could effect nothing for bis majßsty's service, as, 
in almost every action raised, he was condemned in 
costs, and bis officers constantly thwarted. He was 

• Bancroft, vol. ü. pp. 114, 115, 123. Chalmers, p. 395-403. 
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sent back with a pcremptory order for new agents with 
fiill powers ; but he had the mortification to annoimce 
to his employers that there was no change in the treat- 
ment he receiired, and that the court, when asked if 
they owned his patent, had retumed no answer. 

Charles, more and more govemed by despotic maxims, 
detennined now on vigorous measures. He wrote a long 
letter, setting forth all the misdeeds of the colony since 
his accession, and intimating that, nnless persons were 
forthwith sent, empowered to agree to a change, he 
would next Trinity term direct a quo warranto. In 
this extremity, though öome adrised resistance, more 
moderate counsels prevailed; Dudley and Bichards 
were sent over without the required powers, but with 
instmctions to conciliate and to deprecate the intended 
geverity. They might even ofier £2000 for the king's 
private use ; but this was intercepted by the iirmness of 
the minister. On their being found unprovided with 
authority, notice was given to them that it must be imme« 
diately procured, or the action would forthwith proceed. 
The deputies then wrote, advising a comprombe, by 
which something might be retained. The govemor and 
assistants inclined to the same opinion ; bat the general 
conrt, afier a fortnight's solemn consultation with the 
ministers and people, decided, that their liberties were 
a sacred giffc, and it was better to die by the hands of 
others than by their own. It was remarked by them 
that eyen in a prudential view the English corporations 
had gained nothing by Submission : they therefore de- 
cided that ^ the deputies consent not, but adhere to their 
former bills.*' All attempts to soften the govemment 
were then fruiÜess. The suit was commenced, and in 
Trinity term 1684 sentence was given, cancelling the 
charter of Massachusetts.* 

The colony d'o not seem to have contemplated any 
resistance, but awaited in gloomy silence the absolute 
govemor who was to be imposed upon them. They 

♦ Bancroft, vol. ii. p. 123-127, Chalmers, p. 413-415. 
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were Struck withhorror by the announcement of Kirke, 

afterwards noted for bis bloody career in the Monmouth 

rebellion. They were delivered from. bim, and bad a 

sbort breatbing-time in consequence of tbe deatb of 

Cbarles II. Amid tbe occupations of a new reign, no 

Step was taken tili 1686, wben tbe govemment was 

conferred on Dudley, one of tbeir own deputies, odious 

I for baying advised Submission, yet welcome compared to 

I tbe otber. He arrived in May, tbe general court was 

I immediately dissolved, and tbe administration vested in 

I bim as president, and a Council named by tbe crown. 

I His rule was mild, and affairs, on tbe wbole, went on 

} nearly as beß>re. James, bowever, leamed tbat tbere 

was still too mucb of tbe old leaven, and formed tbe 
design of uniting all tbe colonies under one govem- 
ment. Sir Edmund Andres arrived in December 1686, 
witb two companies of troops, instructed to put an 
end to all populär power, but otberwise to rule witb 
equity. Tbe wbole aspect of tbe colony was tben 
cbanged. Instead of tbe sober and pious manners ob- 
" eerved by tbe rulers, a gay, licentious, and profane 
conduct became at least no bar to tbe bigbest Offices. 
An episcopal cbapel was opened, and attended by tbe 
govemor and bis officers ; assessments were no longer 
aUowed for cburcbes or scbools. Toleration, extended 
to all sects, was an important improvement ; yet such 
was tbe bostility sbown to tbe reigning one, tbat an 
alarm arose lest it sbould be excluded. Tbe taxes belog 
found insufficient for tbe increased expenditure, James 
gave Orders tbat tbey sbould be raised to its level. But 
tbis << ill mode of raising money witbout assembly " ex- 
cited a passive resistance, met by confiscations and fines, 
wbicb,'as tbey enricbed tbe bungry adberents of tbe 
govemment, soon became tbe &vourite penalty, It was 
but '^ seizing and imprisoning tbe best men in tbe coun- 
try, and tbe greedy officers would bereby bave grißt to 
tbeir mill." In vain tbey appealed to Englisb laws ; 
tbey were told not to expect tbese to foUow tbem to 
tbe end of tbe world ; wben tbey spoke of tbeir town- 
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fihip rights, the j were reminded that there was no such 
thlng as a town, and that all their local jurlsdictions were 
swept away. Soon the enormous pretension was ad- 
vanced that the lands, having fiHi heen granted under 
the patent, were forfeited along with it, and reverted to 
the king. This went to ^ make all men's titles null 
and void," and in fact to place nearly the whole colonial 
property nnder confiscation. The settlers heing called on 
for their titles, stated first the original charter to Adam 
and Noah, supported by actual possession ; this was de- 
rided. They then produced deeds of purchase from the 
Indians, to which the marks of chiefs were affixed. 
They were desired not to mention these brotes ; they 
might as well show *' the Scratches of a bear's paw.'* 
They then nrged, with much reason, the heavy expense 
and labour by which they had " conquered the wilder- 
ness," and given to it almost its whole value, and the 
hardship that a body of strangers should come and 
inherit every thing. A large tract which the town of 
Lynn had purchased from the Indians and enclosed as a 
common, was solicited by Randolph, and all their pleas 
treated with contempt. A plot of ground, purchased at 
Boston, being similarly grasped at, the proprietors, in 
attempting to resist, were askjed if they would ** stand 
Buit with the king," being wamed " they might thus 
lose all they had and something eise too." We suspect 
there was more of bluster than of actual spoliation ; for 
in none of the cases is it stated that Andres proceeded to 
the extremity of seizing property. Money being the 
object, it was intimated that new patents would be 
granted on paying the fees, which however amounted to 
about a fourüi of the value. Some were intimidated 
into this step ; but it was reckoned that there was not 
funds in the colony to have thus repurchased the whole. 
In this extremity, Increase Mather, escaping by night 
and in disguise, reached England, and laid the grievances 
of the colony before James. All petitions for a repre- 
sentative goyemment were peremptorily rejected ; but 
there appears a minute of Council, that the colonists 
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should hold their lands accoYding to their ancient recorda. 
But James was now on ihe eve of bis fate. Having 
diflgusted all parties by his<zash and tyrannical conduct, 
he could not withstand the Invasion of William^ and 
was obliged to abdicate the throne, and leave room for 
the revolution which has secured British liberty. As 
Boon as this intelligence reached Massachusetts^ the 
people rose in anns with the most unanimous resolution 
that ever inspired a people. Sir Edmund Andros and bis 
adherents were imprisoned ; the charter was again put 
in force ; a govemor, assistant, and deputies were elected. 
On receiiring a letter from William, desiring them to 
continue the govemment in bis name, tili he should 
send more particular direction, the two sovereigns were 
proclaimedat Boston on the 29th May 1689.* 

The king, whose liberality was rather of position than 
of chaiacter, by no means füUy answered their expecta- 
tions. Treby and Somers, the great whig lawyers, re- 
ported that the decision against the charter had been 
yalid ; and hence the conduct of Andros and bis officers 
legal. William was so far from punishing that gover- 
nor, that he received bim into favour, and appointed bim 
to Virginia. It was even understood that he suspected 
the loyalty of Massachusetts ; and doubts were spread 
whether he would renew the Charter at all. It required, 
in fact, three years' solicitation by the agents and friends 
of the colony, generously aided by tbe queen, before 
they could obtain one, which, in point of fact, materially 
abridgcd their former independence. The king assumed 
the nomination of the govemor, the judges, and the mil- 
itary officers, as well as a veto within three years on their 
acts, and a negative on the Council named by them. 

* Bancroft, vol. ii. pp. 430, 431 . Chalmers, pp. 421-424, 429- 
431. The Revolt in New England justified, by Joseph Bunning, 
in Boston, 1691, pp. 7, 8. 12, 14, 18, 21, 22, 35. Narrative of 
the Proceedings of Sir Edmund ^ndros and Gomplices, by 
several Grentlemen who were of his Council, 1691, pp. 5, 7, 
8, 9. These two contemporary tracts, from which our narra- 
tive is chiefly^ drawn, do not appear to have been known to 
former histonans. 
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Though by no means fully satisfied, they ihoüght it 
best, under all the circumstances of the case, to make 
no complaint. In truth, they had obtained Privileges 
still more ample than those of any other British subjects.^ 
Having brought the afiPairs of the colomsts to tlus satis- 
&etory point, we must look back to some transactions 
which have been reserved for the purpose pf giving 
a connected narrative ; the most important betng their 
relations with the Indian tribes. These were not so 
satisfactory as the character of the settlers might have 
led US to hopCy especially as compared with the quakers 
in Pennsylvania« Great difficulty has been found in tra-; 
cing the causes of this difference. It was, indeed, some-« 
what alarming to find Increase Mather, in the first sen- 
tence of his narrative, speak of " the heathen people, 
whose land the Lord God of our fathers hath given to us 
fora rightfiil possession," and representing it even as a 
contest similar to that of the Jews with the Canaanites, 
without reference to the divine commission granted to 
the former. Yet he quotes and confirms the assertion 
of Winslow, that the English did not ppssess a foot of 
land except by honest purchase from the Indians ; and 
that as they would thoughtlessly have sold all, the 
conrt had directed special tracts to be reserved for their 
nse. Admitting heavy charges to exist, he declares 
that the govemment was innocent, and the fault con- 
£ned to the districts where the war began. In fact, it 
seems to have arisen in Connecticut and other backwood 
Settlements, where a lawless spirit, too common in such 
situations, prevailed. Mather mentions persons who had 
grown up without even hearing the name of Christ ; and 
a sober Citizen of Boston, who had joined the frontier 
troops, was so horrified at their profanity, that he went 
deranged, exclaiming that ^ God could not be with this 
army."t Almost from the first establishment of Connec- 
ticut, mutual wrongs had created an animosity between 

* Neal, vol. ii. p. 104-107, 258, &c. 

t Mather (Increase), Brief History of Ware with the Indians 
(4to, London, 1676), p. 1-4. 
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the settlers and the Pequods, the most powerful of all tbe 
tribes, who sought, by an alliance with their enemies, the 
Narragansets, to foim a general league against them. This 
scheme had nearly succeeded, when it was firastrated by 
the generous exertions of Williams. The English at first 
were taken by surprise, had seveial small detachments 
cut oflF, and were so closely hemmed in, that they coald 
not go to their work or even to chupch without a strong 
escort. Captains Mason and Underhill, however, haying 
come up with sevehty men, detennined to attack their 
main fort, surrounded by a palisade of strong trees, but 
so loosely put together that musketry could penetrate it. 
The assailants having forced an entrance, set fire to the 
camp, which was soon reduced to ashes, and aboye 800 
Indians, men, women, and children, perished in the ruins. 
The English, whose loss was trifling, pursued the rem- 
nant of the tribe from place to place, tili the whole were 
either killed or taken prisoners. Forty who had sought 
refuge among the Mohawks, were given up by these 
sayages, and the few others who remained alive sur« 
rendered in despair.* 

After the terror inspired by this dreadful overthrow, 
tranquillity continued nearly forty years. The Mas- 
sachusetts govemment maintained Mendly relations with 
the Indians, allowing them even when unconverted to 
settle within its Jurisdiction. The conditions required, 
as stated by Winthrop,t with their answers, are some- 
what curious : — ^They were not to blaspheme, but to 
revere the true God. — Ans. They would always desire to 
speak reverentially of the Englishmen's Grod, who did 
so much better for them than other gods did for their 
worshippers. They should not work on the Sabbath. — 
Ans. They worked so little any day, that they need not 
object to this article. They should not swear falsely. — 
Ans. They never swore at all. They should not permit 
murder, lying, or other crimcs. Ans. All these they 

* A Tnie Relation of the lata Battell fought in New England. 
Lond. 1638. Bancroft, toL i. p. 431-434. 
t Journal, p. 297. 
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condemned already. A number of them, as will be 
afterwards observed, were even converted to Christianity. 
A dispositlon arose to Imitate the English, and even to 
cissume their names ; those of Philip, Stonewall John, 
and Sagamore Sam, were bome by powerful chiefs. 

As the colonists multiplied, and the circle of settle- 
ment extended, the natives could not but feel for how 
paltry a price they had sold their once spacious birth- 
right. The enlai^ed frontier afforded new occasions of 
dispute; and the Indians, when wronged, instead of 
appealing to the general court, took vengeance with 
their own hands. When charged with ofiences, they 
were tried aecording to the rigour of English law, — a 
treatment altogether foreign to their ideas. Mr Bancroft 
thinks there was no general confederacy, nor even any 
deliberate purpose of commencing hostilities. A member 
of one of the tribes, having given information against 
certain of bis countrymen, feil a victim to their resent- 
ment ; but the murderers were condemned to death by 
a Jury, of whom half were Indians. In revenge, a small 
party of English were surprised and slain ; and imme- 
diately war broke out along the whole border. 

The Indians were now much more formidable than in 
the first contest. During the long interval they had 
eagerly sought to procure the superior arms wielded by 
Europeans ; and commercial avidity had supplied them. 
They had attained no discipline, and could not contend 
in the open field ; but the English soon leamed to dread 
an enemy whose habitations, says Mather, '^ were 
the dark places of the earth ;" who, at moments the 
most unexpected, rushing from the depth of forests, 
surrounded and overwhelmed them. The war began 
with the buming of frontier villagcs, and the slaughter 
of detached parties. Beers, one of the bravest captains, 
was surprised and killed with twenty of his followers. 
Then came a more " black and fetal day.'* Lothrop 
commanded with reputation a body of iine young men, 
the flower of the county of Essex, who, having piled 
their arms on wagons^ were securely reposing and ' 

VOL. I. p 
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plucking grapes when the alarm was given. After a 
desperate resistance they were cut off, ouly a mere 
handful escaping. This was followed by the " Spring- 
field misery." That village, the most important on the 
boundary, was broken into, and every building reduced 
to ashes^ except a large one, which, being slightly fort!- 
fied, supplled a refdge to the inhabitants. Others soon 
shared the same fskte, in circumstances still more tragi- 
cal. A boast was at first made that no place with a 
church had been sacked, but this was soon belied ; and 
the Indians, according to ideas prevalent among savages, 
considered themselves at war atonce with the English and 
with their gods. In a captured village, their ürst step was 
to reduce the meeting-house to ashes ; and in torturing 
their captives, theyderided the objects of their worship, 
for the want of power to save them. After killing the 
men, they carried away the women and children ; and, 
though the honour of the former was not threatened, 
they were treated with dreadfdl cruelty. For example, 
they were compelled to foUow rapid marches, which at 
this time were frequent, and when found unequal to the 
effort, were killed at once by blows on the head. 

The colonists were doubly perplexed and dismayed 
by these disasters. Imbued with a belief, beyond what 
the usual course of providence justi&es, that every ca- 
lamity was a judgment for some great iniquity, they 
anxiously sought why " the Lord no longer went forth 
with their armies." Mather quotes a letter from a 
leading man in the camp, imputing it to the loxury 
which wealth had produced among the Citizens of 
Boston,—" their intolerable pride in clothes and hair,*' 
and the multiplication of tavems. The neglect of 
religion and of its ministers was of course blamed ; 
unfortmiately, too, the increase of schism and even the 
slender toleration which had begun to be granted, Days 
of fjEisting were appointed ; but they were astounded 
when one of the most solemn was followed by the cat- 
astrophe of Lothrop, from which they drew the salutary 
inference that " praying without refoiming would not 
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do." These views did not prevent them from using 
regulär means of warfare, of which the attack of the 
fortified villages was found the most effective. In the 
midst of Winter, 1000 men marched against the main- 
hold of the Narragansets. They rushed to the onset ; 
and after a dreadfal conflict it was carried, and reduced 
to ashes, — ^the Indians perishing in vast numbers. But 
the colonists, appalled by their own loss of 300 killed 
and woundedy inclnding their six bravest leaders, retreat- 
ed in great confnsion : the enemy, however, were over- 
whelmed by their disaster, which they never fully re- 
covered. In spring, indeed, they resumed their wonted 
warfare, but with diminished means and spirit ; and in 
May, another of their principal Settlements was destroy- 
ed. Driven from their cultivated spots^ and finding 
shelter only in woods and marshes, they suiBPercd increas- 
ing hardships and privations. Discontent and disunion 
were the consequence ; several of the tribes began to 
make their Submission, when pardon was granted. Two 
hundred laid down their arms at Plymouth ; and Saga- 
more John came in with 180; bringing also Matoonas, 
accused as the author of this dreadful war. In the course 
of it, had been formed skilful oflicers, particularly Captain 
Church, who displayed singular talents in this desultory 
contest. In August he came up with Philip himself, 
who was completely routed, and fied almost alone. 
Hunted from place to place, he was traced to the centre 
of a morass, where he was betrayed and shot by one of 
his own people. The spirit of the Indians then entirely 
sunk ; and all who survived either emigrated to a dis- 
tance, or submitted without reserve to the English 
power.* 

There was, however, a wider and rüder frontier, be- 
hind New Hampshire and Maine, where the settlers 
carried on a fur-trade with the natives, who complained 
of firaud and other wrongs, which do not appear imaginary. 
Though thereby impelled to deeds of violence, they waged 



* Mather's Indian Wars, pasHm, Banoroft. 
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no general war, tili roused by the example of Massachu- 
setts, when the flame spread along a line of 300 miles. 
The colonists, located in a number of small detached 
stations, suffered severely, and thongh they gained im- 
portant advantages, were glad, through Mugg, a ferocious 
leader, to condude a treaty granting to them payments 
of rent, or rather of tribute. A long peace foUowed, 
during which those plantations continued greatly to 
prosper ; but in 1687 the Indians, instigated by the 
French, recommenced hostüities still more violently than 
ever. Andros, who endeavoured to conciliate this fierce 
race, treating the prisoners kindly and dismissing them 
without ransom, was censured by the colonists, who ac- 
cused him, seemingly without any reason, of supplying 
them with arms. Failing in his paci&c views, he took 
the field in the depth of winter, but unable to find the 
enemy, merely erected two forts to cover the frontier, 
The war, however, continued to rage ten years, and the 
natives, being aided and in some degree disciplined 
by the French, gained many advantages. The bravest 
action was at Wells, where Captain Conyers, with fifteen 
men, repulsed with great slaughter an attack made by 
500 Indians. Sir William Phipps erected in the heart of 
their country the strong fort of Penmaquid ; and some 
other triumphs being gained over them, led to a peace 
in 1693 on satisfactory terms.* 

Our attention is now drawn to a more pleasing sub- 
ject. The European nations in general had professed a 
zeal to communicate the light of the gospel to the dark- 
ened minds of the natives. The Boman catholics certainly 
made considerable exertions, with at least an appearance 
of success; but they were too easily satisfied with a mere 
profession and the rite of baptism. The New England 
ministers applied to this task with a deep sense of its im- 
portance, and a desire to produce an effective change. In 
1646, the general court passed an act recommending mis- 
sionary labours, which was zealously responded to by Mr 

♦ Neal, Tol. ü. pp. 24-29, 53-57, 117-123. 
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iniot, who justly obtained the title of the Indian apostle, 
as well as by Mr Mayhew and other zealous individuals. 
A serious difficulty was found in the language, which was 
fuU of uncouth sounds, and words of such an enormous 
length that, according to Mather, they appeared to have 
been growing ever since Babel, and sometimes reqnired 
from twenty to thirty of our letters to express them. 
This obstacle was overcome ; and the natives were found 
to listen with interest to sermons, which, being judi- 
ciously made short, were followed by the much-prized 
privilege of asking questions. Some indeed of those 
put were irrelevant, and even puzzling, — as, why the 
English should know so much more of divine things 
than themselves; how their Grod should understand 
prayers in the Indian language ; why river water was 
fresh and that of the sea salt ; and why the ocean did 
not rise and overflow the earth. Answers were retumed 
carefully adapted to their conceptions ; and a consider- 
able body of converts was gradually formed. They 
were collected by their aflFectionate pastors into little 
townships, where being taught to build more commo- 
dious houses, and practise some usefol arts, they were 
soon better lodged and accommodated than their most 
powerful sachems. They were persuaded to enact penal- 
ties, not only against violence and heinous sins, but 
against their usual rüde and uncouth habits. Fines 
were imposed for killing noisome insects between the 
teeth, for besmearing the body with grease, and for in- 
dulging in their üsual wild and frightful howlings. 
Women were no longer to go about with their hair hang- 
ing loose, and bosom uncovered, while in retum they were 
protected from the tyrannical treatment too often in- 
flicted on them ; every man who beat his wife had his 
hands tied behind his back, and sufiered an arbitrary 
punishment. In 1674, it was found that fourteen yillages 
had been thus formed, estimated to contain about 1100 
converts. These indeed were chiefly confined to districts 
in the vicinity of Boston.* 

• Neal, ToL i. p. 243-248. 
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The missionaries were not long in peiceiving that 
powerful obstacles opposed their progress, rendering it 
difficult even to preserre the ground ihey had gained. Tke 
natives were under the spiritual sway of certain person- 
ages named the powaws, who not only instilled rüde reli- 
gious notions, but cured their diseases, taught them the 
lucky modes and times of doing things, and were their 
resouroe in every emeigency. By these august person- 
ages the most dire anathema was pronounced on those 
who obeyed the priests and gods of a foreign people. 
Not only would all their service and aid be withheld ; 
but sickness, suffering, and even death might be dreaded 
irom their magical influence« It is true, the eures effect- 
ed by the English after the powaws had howled, leaped, 
daneed, and blown upon the patients in yamy lowered 
materially the power of their savage divinities. Still 
they did not doubt of th^ir existence, and were scarcely 
undeceiyed by their new teachers, who themselves 
believed that the native priests derived from an un- 
hallowed source some supematural powers. It was 
considered, therefore, unhandsome and un-Indian to 
change the gods of their &thers, e^en for a mightier 
deity. They incurred all the penalties of loss of caste, 
bei4 thro^n out üom amonftheir coantiymen and 
associateSy their lives threatened, and sometimes eyen 
forfelted. The sachems, who posseseed no small influ- 
ence, considered their authority as identified with that of 
the powaws, and viewed the change of worship and man- 
ners as a species of rebellion« The ministers too, in 
avoiding the lax modes of Romish conversion, went per- 
haps to the opposite extreme, admitting to communion 
those only who were judged fdlly to understand and be 
under the influence of true religion; so that of the 
whole number of professing Indians, not a hundred 
enjoyed füll church Privileges. It being difficult to 
procure qualified preachersamong the settlers, the great 
object was to form an Indian ministry, with which view 
Dartmouth coUege, on a small scale, was founded. The 
savage pupils applied themselves at first with zeal and 
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Buccess ; indeed Hiaccomes, a young native chief, had 
made himself eminent as a teacher, and procored many 
converts. A great proportion, however, soon tired, and 
being attracted by their friends and their old roving 
habits, betook themselyes again to the woods. Even 
these limited prospects were much darkened by the long 
war which, as already observed, was to a great extent 
an antichristian conflict; the chiefs, and particularly 
Philip, being imbued with the most imbittered enmity 
against the European religion. They viewed with peculiar 
enmity their converted countrymen, and eagerly strove 
to root out their Settlements. So fatal was the conse- 
quence, that in 1684 the number of churches was re- 
duced to four ; yet so actiye was the zeal of Eliot, then 
upwards of eighty, that in three years they were as 
numerous as ever.* 

When Massachusetts had overcome some of its great- 
est evils, and seemed approaching to a tranquil state, 
a scene opened peculiarly painful, yet >vhich, as a strik- 
ing though dark chapter in the history of human 
nature, cannot here be omitted. The belief in witches, 
— ^wicked beings endued with supematural power by 
the great enemy of mankind, — ^was at one time general 
throughout Europe, and gave way very slowly before 
the progress of light and civilisation. James I. placed 
jnuch of bis leamed pride in the skill with which he 
traced the signs of a witch, and he followed up bis 
discovery by the most inhuman persecutions against 
these usdiappy persons. The puritans and presbyterians, 
however opposite in other matters^ were not in this 
respect much wiser ; hence the New Englanders went 
out with this belief, which still prevailed among the 
most leamed of their countrymen. Their very Situation 
tended to produce solemn and awful impressions. '^ They 
had an ocean a thousand leagues in extent between 
them and all the delights of life they had once enjoyed. 
As soon as it was dark their ears were fiUed with the 

* Neal, vol. i. pp. 252, 263. 
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roaring of wolves and other sayage beasts, or, what was 
worse, the yells of savage men." Detached cases had 
from time to time occurred exciting horror and alarm. 
But nnfortunately for the reputation of the colonists, 
the delusion which had been almost entirely banished 
from the mother-country took füll possession of them, 
and produced the most appalling results. 

Mr Paris, minister of Salem, had a daughter and a niece, 
nine and eleven years of age respectively, who were 
affected with Symptoms which, consisting of a sense of 
choking, and as if pins were stuck into the skin, ac- 
companied with inability to speak, and contortions of 
the limbs, appear to be evidently those of hysteria. The 
physicians were nnable to suggest any adequate remedy, 
and one of them at last declared that his patients were 
** under an evil band." It being then desirable to dis- 
cover the hidden and magical cause of the malady, Ti- 
tuba, an Indian domestic, feil under suspicion, and, by 
beating and other hard usage, was driven to confess her 
guilt ; after which, the children imagined that even in 
her absence they saw her image or spcctre pinching and 
pricking them. She was then induced to name sev- 
eral accomplices, against whom proceedings were imme- 
diately commenced. The indictments were drawn up 
in the most regulär form, charging the pannels with 
afflicting, tormenting, wasting, and consuming others, 
*^ against the peace of our sovereign lord and lady the king 
and queen, and against the form of the Statute in that 
case made and provided." Several crazy women accused 
Mr Burroughs, a very respectable clergyman, who, too 
wise for his age, disputed altogether the existence of 
witchcraft, a defence which was at once rejected, and 
sentence of death pronounced upon him. The cases be- 
came so numerous, that the prisons of Salem could no 
longer contain the crowds of suspected persons, who being 
sent to other towns, carried the evil along with them. 
A deep awe feil upon the colony at " this sudden de- 
flcent of wicked spirits from their high places." An 
association of some principal people waß formed to meet 
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^' ihis dreadfttl aasault from hell ;" and a solemnfast ap- • 
pointed, that the Lord might be induced ** to rebuke 
Satan, and show light to bis people in this day of dark- 
neas." FoUowlng up these views, a series of trials com- 
menced, in wbich deatb was relentlessly awarded as the 
punisbment of all found guilty under this most fearful 
Charge.* 

In the proceedings wbich ensued nothing appears 
more extraordinary than the confessions. The accused 
related the diabolical meetings at wbich they had been 
present, the plana fonned for establisbing the supremacy 
of Satan, the wonnds whence the blood had been drawn 
wherewith they signed the fatal deed making over their 
souls to bim, The poles on wbich they rode through 
the air, the images, by pricking and pinching of wbich 
conrespondmg sufiPerings were brought on the objects of 
their enmitj-, were also exhibited. Doubtless these 
might sometimes be wild and insane delusions ; yet the 
narrative lays open a deeper and less excusable motive. 
Death was inflicted only on obstinate and hardened 
ofiendeiB who refused to confess their guilt, while the 
confessoiB bad a respite, and in no case were ultimately 
brought to the scafifold. But it ia lamentable to add, that 
they were called upon to bear witness against supposed 
accomplices, and became instroments in taking their 
lives. A narrative, afterwards diawn up by six of those 
women, gives, though in rüde language, a striking picture 
of the Impulses by which they were driven to this guilty 
Step : — " We were blindfolded, and our hands were laid 
upon the affiicted persons, they being in their fits, and £Edl- 
ing into these fits at our Coming into their presence, and 
then they said that we were guilty of afilicting them ; 
whereupon we were all seized as prisoners ; — we were 
exceedingly astonished and amazed, and constemated 
and affrighted out of our reason ; and our dearest rela- 
tions seeing us in that dreadful condition, and knowing 
our great danger, they, out of tender love and pity, per- 

• Neal, Tol. ii. p. 124. Mather, b. ii. p. 60 ; b. yi. p. 79. 
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suaded us to confess what we did confess, and indeed that 
confession was no other than what was suggested to us by 
some gentlemen,they telling us that we were witches^aud 
they knew it, and we knew it, and they knew that we 
knew it ; which made us think that we were so, and our 
understandmg, and our reason, and our faculties being 
almost gone, we were not capable of judging of our con- 
dition ; — we said any thmg and every thing they de- 
siied, and most of what we said was in fact but a con- 
senting to what they said." There soon appeared in 
many a disposition to retract confessions thus extorted ; 
but thi9 was treated as a relapse into guilt. Samuel 
Wardwell, who first decidedly took this step, was con- 
demned to death ; and his fate was ever after sounded 
in the ears of those who at all wavered. It is also too 
true that many advanced these charges in a cool and 
deliberate manner, supporting them by alleged facta 
which were found utterly false. Personal enmity and 
the importance derived with the pubHc from their m- 
fluential position seem to have formed the criminal Im- 
pulse. On the other band, the denials by the accused, 
however solemn, natural, and afiPecting, were wholly dis- 
regarded. Mary Easty says : — ^^ I was con£ned before 
a whole month on the same account that I am now con- 
demned for. The Lord above knew my innocence then, 
and likewise does now, as at the great day will be known 
to men and angels. I petition your honours, not for 
my own life, for I kno w I must die and my appointed 
time is set ; but if it be possible, that no more innocent 
blood may be shed, which undoubtedly cannot be avoided 
in the way and course you go on. — They say myself 
and others have made a league with the devil : we can- 
not confess ; the Lord alone, who is the searcher of all 
hearts, knows that as I shall answer it at the tribunal 
seat, I know not the least thing of witchcraft ; there- 
fore I cannot, I durst not, belie my own souL"* 
The colony, through its own unhappy delusion, soon 

* Neal, vol. ü. pp. 142-148 ; 160-162. 
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brought itself into a tnily dreadful condition. Niaeteen 
had siiiFered death ; eight more were under sentence ; 
a himdred and fifby were in prison ; and firesh crowds 
were continually thrust in. The charges began to be 
brought against peisons of the first consequence; no 
man's character, property, or life were for a moment 
secure ; and even tbose who had been the most aciive 
in the prosecutions leamed with horror that their own 
spectres were beginning to walk abroad, committing 
actions that would bring them to a &tal end. Thei% now 
spread through all classes a convlction that somehow or 
other they had gone too &r, and were under the influence 
of some deep delusion ; yet it appeared extremely diffi- 
ciilt to discover where the error lay. All the pro- 
ceedings had been according to the strictest forms of 
English law, and the most approved codes of demonology . 
There appeared no ground on which they could be in*- 
validated, unless by denying altogether the existence of 
witchcraft, a doctrine represented at once as profane, and 
as belying the experience of all ages and nations. How- 
ever the goyemor called a meeting of the ministers, and 
aubmitted to them whether a man could justly be made 
responsible and even put to death for actions which were 
not eyen aUeged to be committed by himself, but only 
by his image or spectre. On due deliberation, it was 
decided, not that these were wild and chimerical illu- 
sions, but that Satan had the power to assume such 
flhapes, and commit such actions, without the concur- 
lence or eyen knowledge of the persona whose forma 
he represented. Still there remained a wide ränge 
of offence, which they recommended should be pro- 
ceeded against ^^ according to the wholesome Statutes 
of the English nation." The tide, howeyer, had set in 
strongly on the other side. Of fifty-six cases presented 
at the ensuing sessions, thirty were ignored by the grand 
Jury, and of the remainder only three were condemned. 
But the goyemor now, with the general concurrence of 
the colony, threw open the prison-doors, and put a fidl 
stop to all fiirther prosecutions. An alarm was raised 
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by some as to the dreadfiil consequenoes to be apprehended 
when Satan was thus left to carry on bis Operations at 
fall liberty; bat the actoal resalt proved, that when the 
complaints of the afSicted were no longer listened to, 
they entirely ceased, and that the confessors ^fell off from 
theu* confession," owning it as üalse, or denying having 
ever made it. Twelve men, who had most frequently sat 
on juries, published a paper, declaring that they were 
mach disquieted in their minds, feaiing that they had 
been sadly deluded, and had done such thlngs as they 
would not do again for the whole world. One of the 
judges desired a declaration to the same effect to be 
read to the congregation, standing up in their presence 
doring the whole time. Mr Paris also expressed deep 
contrition for the innocent blood he had been instni- 
mental in ahedding; yet the people could never lose 
the memory of it, and he was obliged to leave Salem.* 

Massachusetts from this time to the peace of 1763, 
enjoyed, like the other colonies, a course of prosperity, 
chequered only by some internal agitations. She took 
a yery active part in the military Operations of successiye 
wars waged against the French colonies and their In- 
dian allies. As these, howeyer, were in a great degree 
common to all the states, we shall reserye them, with 
other general subjects^ for a special chapter. 

Loid Bellamont^ who went out as goyemor in 1699, 
was extremely populär ; and it was to the great regret 
of the people, that after fourteen months he was trans- 
ferred to New York. They were little pleased at bis 
being succeeded by Dudley, a man of talent, and a 
natiye of the state, where he had many friends ; but 
the body of the people remembered that he had adyised 
the reaignation of the charter, and subsequently acted 
as the first absolute ruler under the king. During 
the whole twelye years of bis administration, perpetual 
contests on petty subjects were waged between the two 
parties, and he rendered himself doubly odious by the 
— - — ■*— ... 

• Neal, pp. 156, 157, 165-170. Mather, b. vi. p. 82. 
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expression of a wish that the colony were again utterly 
diäranchised. 

On the accession of the house of Hanover, the settlers 
hoped for a more decidedly whig System ; and^ in fact, 
afber some manoeuyriiig, they obtained for govemor 
Colonel Shute, who was at firät yery acceptable. But 
they were soon amazed to learn that a bill had been 
brought in for the entire abrogation of their charter, 
and it was only by yery strong remonstrances that min- 
isters were induced to withdraw it. Shute, too, though 
of mild manners, became attached to the high prerogatiye 
party, and adyanced yarious Claims scarcely warranted 
by the Constitution, particularly that of negatiying the 
choice of the Speaker of assembly. After many dissen- 
sions, the affair was referred to the goyemment at home, 
by whom all bis pretensions were sanctioned, and the 
local authorities were obliged to consent to an explana- 
tory charter, embracing the views of the goyemor and 
other regulations not less offensiye. Hence it was in 
vain that he pressed for a fixed and liberal salary to him- 
seif; they gratified their resentment by diminishing it, 
without regard to the depreciation of the currency. 

In 1727, he was succeeded by Bumet, a yery accom- 
plished person, and who, at New York, had made himself 
extremely acceptable. Under him, howeyer, the question 
of income came to a crisis. The assembly, much mortified 
by having, under the charter of William, been deprived 
of the choice of a goyemor, endeayoured to keep him 
still under their influence by granting his salary only 
from year to year, and varying its amount according as 
he had given satisfaction. This arrangement was yery dis- 
agreeable to him, and still more to the ministry at home, 
against whose power it w^as directly leyelled. Bumet, 
relying on their support, pressed with great vehemence 
for the desired arrangement; but it was strenuously 
resisted, and the controyersy was suspended by his death 
in 1729. The cabinet then sent out Belcher, who had 
formerly acted as their agent, but with distinct Instruc- 
tions to insist on this point, which, it was hoped, his great 
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popularity might gain. He does not, however, seem fo 
haye entered on the undertaking very heartily, and when 
the assembly passed a liberal vote, he obtained permission 
to accept it. Though still ordered to press the general 
measore, he seems to have concemed himself yery little 
aboüt the matter, and thus the assembly, by dogged 
perseyerance, finally gained this important object. They 
had remarked, that in these long controyersies, ministers 
uniformly sought to overawe them by threatening to lay 
their conduct before the British legislature. Yet this 
menace haying neyer been execnted, they were led to 
suspect that body to be more &yourable to them than 
the court represented. At all eyents they feit them- 
selyes encourage J to transmit a petition, desiring to haye 
the direction and control of all public monies; and 
hence their surprise and indignation were extreme when 
they leamed that a yote had been passed pronouncing it 
to be *^ friyolous and groundless, an high insult npon 
his majesty's goyemment, and tending to shake off the 
dependency of the said colony upon this kingdom, to 
which by law and right they are and ought to be 
subject." 

In 1740, Belcher feil into unjust suspicion with the 
ministry, and was remoyed ; but on his innocence being 
asoertained, he was compensated some years after with the 
goyemment of New Jersey. He was succeeded by Shir- 
ley, who espoused somewhat the cause of prerogatiye ; 
yet by moderation and great kindness towards the op- 
posite party, he retained a large share of their goodwill. 
This WOB heightened by his zealous promotion of the 
military Operations against Noya Scotiaand Cape Breton, 
which were carried on chiefly from Massachusetts, and 
crowned with signal success. Pownall, who was ap- 
pointed in 17^7, showed some preference for the popu- 
lär party, though without alienating their antagonists ; 
and his reputation was aided by oertain warlike explöits 
in which he had some share. Bemard, who took his 
place in 1760, belongs to the period of reyolutionary 
trouble. 
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We sliall now conclude with a rapid sketch of the 
other colonies of New England, which mostly sprung 
from Massachusetts, bat do not in their history present 
the same striking events. 

Connecticut was an early shoot from that settlement. 
Some knowledge of the fertile banks of the river so 
named, and a spirit of restless enterprise, soon excited a 
strong desire to people this new region, though there was 
still ample space in the original colony. This project was 
at first discouraged by the ruling authorities ; but in 1635 
and 1636, two successive parties migrated to that quarter, 
accompanied by Mr Hooker, who, next to Cotton, was 
reckoned the light of the westem churches. They drove 
their cattle before them, through the thick entangled 
woods, sleeping under the canopy of heaven, and suffer- 
ing many severe hardships. These they encountered 
with characteristic firmness ; and reaching the desired 
spot, founded Hartford, Springfield, and other small 
villages. In 1637, Eaton and Davenport, with some 
strict puritans, settled Newhaven, which for a consider- 
able time held itself independent of Connecticut, as 
well as of Massachusetts. All these arrangements had 
been made without any concert with the proprietors in 
England, Lords Brocke, and Saye and Sele, who had 
obtained the land by assignment from the original Com- 
pany. The colony, however, in 1644, succeeded in 
purchasing the rights of those noblemen ; a transaction, 
the legality of which, though doubted, appears never to 
have been contested. The Dutch also, from Manhattan, 
claimed the territory, and had a fortified Station at the 
mouth of the river ; but the English treated their pre- 
tensions as altogether unfounded, and if they did not 
attacK them, were prepared to resist any attempt to 
dislodge their own settlers.* 

The co}ony, in its very infancy, suffered inconvenience 
from the war against the Pequod Indians, the events of 
which we have already noticed. After a severe contest, 

* Chahners, p. 286-292. Bancrofb, vol. i. p. 427.. 
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they completely triumphed, and eamed the blessing of a 
long peace. Both Settlements from this time continued in 
a State of gradual progress. In 1 648 the y were combined 
with Massachusetts and Plymouth, into ^^ the nnited 
colonies of New England," chiefly with a view to defence 
against the Dutch, French, and Indians ; an arrangement 
which did not interfere with the freedom of their internal 
govemment. On the restoration of Charles II., while 
Massachusetts kept somewhat aloof, Winthrop hastened 
to England with congratulations. By bis own address, 
combined with the influence of Lord Saye and Sele 
and other noblemen, he öbtained a charter of the most 
liberal character, constituting, indeed, an independent 
democracy. The assembly of deputies had the choice of 
their govemor and assistants; they ^nacted all laws, 
could establish courts of justice, levy and employ troops ; 
in short, exercise all the functions of govemment, with 
only the yague limitation, that their laws should not be 
contrary to those of the mother country. They imagined, 
too, that their coast extended westward as far as the 
Pacific. Newhaven at first proudly refused to merge 
her independence, even in this privileged state ; but the 
address of the younger Winthrop, and the dread of the 
commission sent out by Charles II. to regulato the colo- 
nies, soon induced her to acquiesce. That gentleman, 
who was elected govemor, showed that, to great talents 
as a man of the world and a scholar, he united pure 
patriotism, devoting himself entirely tt) the welfare 
of the colony. The intolerance which produced so 
great evils in Massachusetts, seems never to have pre- 
vailed here. In 1680, the train-bands, composed of the 
males from sixteen to sixty, amounted to 2500, infer- 
ring a population of at least 10,000. These were di- 
vided among twenty-six towns, which could soon boast 
of twenty-one churches. There were only about thirty 
slaves; paupers were few; neither beggars nor vaga- 
bonds were permitted. The trade, chiefly with Boston 
and New York, was carried on by twenty petty mer- 
chants in twenty-four small vessels ; and the Imports 
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did not exceed the value of £9000. The property of the 
whole Corporation was reckoned at about £110,000.* 

On the accession of James II., Connecticut sent an 
address of congratulation, which was well received ; but 
that arbitrary prince, who had determined to cancel all 
the American charters, was not likely to spare one so 
foreign to bis taste and views. Three successive writs 
of quo ißarranto were issued ; and the colonists, after 
craving successiye delays, and seeing that the blow 
conld not be warded ofF, determined to yield. Colonel 
Treat, the govemor, wrote to the secretaiy of state, 
making the strengest professlons of loyalty, yet with a 
wiah to continue as they were, if consistent with bis 
majesty's princely wisdom ; but, if otherwise, submit- 
ting to bis royal commands, and only requesting to 
be joined to the united colonies ander Andros^ rather 
than to any other. Randolph, the relentless enemy of 
American liberty, urged that this was not enough, and 
that nothing less than the entire forfeiture of the charter 
could finally cmsh their pretensions. James, however, 
slncerely gratified by the courteous Submission of the 
people, sent Orders to Audros to accept it. Assaming the 
adininistration, he at the same time demanded the deed ; 
but it was careftiUy concealed in the hoUow of an aged 
elm, which still Stands, the object of public veneration. 
On the accession of William, the charter, having neither 
been resigned nor any jüdicial decision obtained against 
it, was not considered by legal authorities as forfeited ; 
and that monarch was not prepared to incur the odium 
of pressing the matter to a conclusion. Thus Connecti- 
cut by timely yielding, retained entire those franchises 
of which Massachusetts lost a part by her unbending 
firmness. 

Rhode Isulnb.— We have had occasion, in the annals 
of Massachusetts, to notice the foundation of this little 
State by Boger Williams. After fleeing from Salem, and 

* Baaeroft, yol. ii. p. 54-56. Chalmers, p. 292-296. 
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enoountering many hardships, he reached a fertile spot at 
the head of a winding bay, which he named Providence. 
His friendship with the Indians, whose cause he had 
always espoused^ enabled him without difficulty to pro* 
eure for himself and a few followers of his adverse for- 
tune a small territory. Here he proclaimed his laudable 
principle of general toleration; and, receiving with kind- 
ness all who sought refuge in his domain, made it the chief 
resort of the partisans of the moyement. Its numerous 
votaries, thro wn out hy the rigid orthodoxy of Massachu- 
setts, found here a hearty welcome. A certain moÜey 
character, especially in regard to creed and worship, was 
the necessary consequence. Yet, even in periods of the 
most rapid Innovation, there appears a tendency to unity, 
caused by the newer and bolder sects absorbing those 
which preceded, and whose tenets had lost the gloss of 
noyelty. The first great accession was from Mrs Hut* 
chinson's party ; and though their views seem to haye had 
little resemblance to his, the two were quickly amalgam- 
ated. These refugees, possessing considerable property, 
made a lai'ge purchase from the Indians, which, combined 
with Providence, composed the state of Rhode Island. 
The baptist movement next followed, which Mrs Hut- 
chinson and her sister so zealously embraced that they 
prevailed upon Williams himself, at an advanced age, to 
submit anew to the sacred rite. Even he, however, was 
Struck with horror at the wild effusions of Gorton, and 
at seeing them propagated in his settlement with the 
usual success. Actuated by his characteristic mildness, 
however, he merely effected an arrangement by which 
that personage, with his fervid adherents, went oüt and 
formed another estabHshment. This was soon followed 
by the quaker excitement, which, in its greatest vio- 
lence, he had sound judgment enough to repress ; but 
as he allowed to its adherents a refuge denied every 
where eise, Rhode Island soon became the point whence 
they issued forth to the neighbouring states, and upon 
which they retumed. They experienoed also the usual 
success of daripg innovators, and, notwithstanding all 
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bis efibrts, soon became the niling sect. Mrs Hut- 
cbinson was dead ; but her sister, Katberine Scott, and 
ber intimate friend Mrs Dyar, ranked bigb among the 
gifted propbetesses.* 

From tbese causes, tbe colony silently grew, and in 
1680 was reported to contain 500 planters and 500 otber 
men, wbence, as tbese last vfeve apparently adults, we 
may infer an entire population of about 4000. Newport 
was tbe barbour ; but as yet tbere was very little eitber 
of commerce or of sbipping. Tbe religious sects were of 
course numerous, especially tbe baptists and quakers. 
Tbe settlement, bowever, bad all along been viewed witb 
an evil eye by tbe people of Massacbusetts, wbo saw in 
it tbe cbief pivot on wbicb tumed tbat entbusiastic 
movement by wbicb tbey were so mucb annoyed. Its 
exclusion from tbe union of tbe colonies in 1643 marked 
strongly tbis spirit, and placed it in a somewbat preca- 
lious Situation. Williams, bowever, wbo in 1644 came 
to Britain, wbere tbe independents were tben in füll 
power, and bis friend Vane one of tbeir cbief leaders, 
easily obtained a populär cbarter for tbe towns of Pro- 
vidence, Newport, and Portsmouth, witb a recommend- 
ation equivalent to an order, tbat New England sbould 
excbange good ofbces witb bim. On bis return be 
' was received witb a species of triumpb ; and bis still 
jealous neigbboui-s were obliged to content tbemselves 
witb sbutting tbeir State against bim and bis people. 
Again, afber tbe Restoration, Jobn Clarke, tbe agent of 
tbe colony, procured from Charles II. a fresh cbarter, 
securing all tbeir Privileges, and particularly confirming 
tbe rigbt of religious freedom. Tbat prince, bowever, 
in tbe end of bis reign, and bis successor, in a manner 
still more determined, applied tbemselves to cancel all 
the colonial Charters. In July 1685, accordingly, a 
quo warranto was issued against tbat of Rhode Island, 
wbicb, being announced to the assembly, tbey sent a very 
bumble reply, declaring tbeir Intention not to stand suit 

• Chalmers, pp. 270, 271. Baucroft, vol. i. p. 412. Neal, voL 
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with his majesty, bist eamesüy soliciting a continuance 
of their priyileges, especially in regard to their üedth. 
James accepted their Submission^ and, by bis instractionSy 
Androsy in December 1686, dissolved the gOTemment^ 
broke its seal, and assumed the entire administration. 
But after the Revolution, the people laid hold ^ of 
their former gracious privileges," and shared in this 
respect the good fortune of Connecticut. They were 
allowed to resume their Charter, which had never been 
legally forfeited.* 

New Hampshire and Maine. — ^The extensiye region 
between Massachusetts and the country claimed by 
France under the name of Acadia, having early drawn 
the notice of English adventurers, the two most active 
members of the Plymouth Company, Sir Ferdinand 
Gorges and John Mason, undertook to colonize it. .The 
latter, secretary to the Council, obtained, in 1621, a grant 
of the lands between Salem and ihe Merrimack ; and 
next year, in conjunction with Gorges, of those between 
the last mentioned river and the Kennebeck, as far as 
the St Lawrence. In 1629, and again in 1635, when the 
Company was broken up, Mason acquired fresh patents 
for his portion, which then received the name of New 
Hampshire. In 1638, however, before the settlement 
had come to any maturity, he died, and his family were 
unable to derive any benefit from this vast donation. 
Sir Ferdinand, meantime, at tbe crisis of 1635, procured 
for himself exclusively the whole territory from New 
Hampshire to the Kennebeck, and this was confirmed in 
1639 by a patent from the king, when it received the 
name of Maine. 

These proprietors appear to have set great value on 
their grants, and to have made active exertions to im- 
prove them. Dover and Poriysmouth were early founded 
on the Piscataqua ; and in 1636, Gorges sent out his 
nephew to govem the district. Yet their Settlements 

• Chalmers, p. 272-281. Bancroft, vol. i. p. 4ö0; vol. ii. p. 460. 
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made very slow progress. Being high church and mo- 
narchy men, they granted none of those franchises by 
which alone emigrants could be attracted to this northem 
8oil ; while to the aristocratic class, Virginia offered a 
much more tempting resort. Only a few hardy adven- 
tnrers were enticed by the abundant supply of fish 
and timber^ who gradually formed along the coast 
small stations, adding the practice of a slight agriculture 
for the supply of immediate wants.* 

Maasachasettsy however, began to overflow into these 
temtories. In 1637» Wheelwright, the antinomian 
pieacher, fonnded on the Piscataqua the town of Exeter, 
without paying much regard to the proprietor's rights, 
though he was ultimately obliged to sabniit to his officer, 
Williams. Three years afberwards, Massachusetts ad- 
vanced claims to New Hampshire, as being within her 
patent ; and although her pretensions were far from valid, 
her strength and the inclination of the people enabled her 
without difficulty to make them good. This new mem- 
ber was incorporated and endowed with all her political 
Privileges. Severalzealousministera were sent, who are 
Said to have greatly improved the people ; but they had 
the discretlon not to enforce any exclusive System, and 
during nearly forty years of this rule, the foundations 
of solid prosperity were laid. The feeling spread among 
the small seaports which began to stud the coast of 
Maine, and they were successively, either at their own 
request, or by the consent of large majorities, incor- 
porated with the others. The proprietors loudly, and 
with good show of reason, remonstrated against these 
proeeedings, but without obtaining any redress. The 
independents, now in power, were adverse to them, and 
iriendly to Massachusetts ; while the people, included 
within the political system of the latter State, eamestly 
petitioned for its continuanoe. 

A complete reverse took place at the restoration of 
Charles II., all whose partialities were in £ayour of the 
old royalist proprietors, and against the puritan colony. 

* Chahners, p. 472-474. Bancroft, toL i. p. 356-357. 
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Goiges and Mason, grandsons of the original patentees, 
immediately applied for restitution of their rights, 
which was granted, and the commissioners then sent out 
were instructed to enforce it. Yet the general court, by 
their local power, the affections of the inhabitants, and 
by constantly evading the demand for deputies daly 
empowered, contrived during sixteen years to retain the 
Jurisdiction ; but being, in 1677, brought before the chief 
justices of England, their pretensions were at once set 
aside. Mason was also obliged to yield his authority, 
though retaining a claim upon the lands. Maine was 
assigned to Gorges ; but the rulers of Massachusetts 
contrived to purchase his rights for £1250, a sum, per- 
haps, above its actual value at the moment. They 
incurred reproach by treating it as a subject territory, 
appointing the governor and Council, though they gra- 
ciously allowed a populär legislature.* 

New Hampshire being thus thrown loose, it was de<- 
termined to manage it as a royal province ; and in 1682, 
Edward Cranfield was sent as administrator. His goy- 
emment was one continued scene of discontent on the 
part of the people, amounting sometimes to rebellion. 
Mr Bancroft represents him as arowedly making it his 
sole object to amass money. It appears more certain 
that all his maxims were those of high prerogative; 
while Massachusetts had breathed among the people 
the puritan and republican spirit in its füll foree. He 
wrote " that while the clergy were allowed to preach, 
no true allegiance would be found in those parts." In 
1685, he solicited his recall, declaring he should " esteem 
it the greatest happiness in the world to be allowed to 
remove from those unreasonable people." Presently 
after, this country with the whole of New England was 
united under the successive govemments of Dudley 
and Andros. At the Revolution, it again became a 
separate and royal colony, though with some dependence 
on Massachusetts.t 

• Chalmers, p. 476-485. Bancroft, vol. i . p. 452-466 ; ii. p. 1 1 i 
+ Bancroft, vol. ii. p. 116. Chalmers, pp. 497, 498. 
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CHAPTER VII, 

Pennsylvania. 

ImproTed Character of the Quäkers — William Penn— -Obtains 
a Charter for Pennsylvania^-Proposals circulated by him — 
Large Emigration— Treaty with the Indians — Foundation 
of Philadelphia—Boundary Disputes with Lord Baltimore — 
The Delaware Territory — Blackwell, Lloyd, and Markham 
as Grovemors— Internal Dissensions — Consequences of th© 
Revolution — Penn restored — Again Visits the Colony — 
Amended Constitution — His Retum to England— Govem- 
ments of Evans and Gookin— Death of Penn— Sir William 
Keith — Arrival of Thomas and John Penn — Preponderanco 
of Grerman Settiers — Quäkers lose political Power. 

Thb story of New England has exhibited the extrava- 
gances indulged in by the .quakers. Carrying to an 
undue length that religious movement which produced 
the Reformation, they relinquished a proper regard not 
only to forms and ordinances, but to reason, and, in some 
degree, to Scripture, yielding themselves in a great mea- 
8ure to the guidance of visions and inward illuminations. 
They constituted at this period, as already observed, the 
extreme of the ultra-protestant section, which thence- 
forth began to recede from its too forward position. 
Not only did no similar sects spring up, but they them- 
selves gradually pruned away the exaggerated features 
of their system. They assumed even a remarkably se- 
date character, and retaining still their deep devotional 
feeling, with only a few outward peculiarities, distin- 
guished themselves in the walks of life by practical 
pliilanthropy. In this chastened and reformed qüaker- 
ism, the lead was taken by William Penn, one of the 
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moBt illaetrions diancterB of modern timea. Born to 
rank and distinction, bod to an admiral who had at- 
tained celebrity nndec Cromwell by the coaqneet of 
Jamaico, be embraced at College this persecnted cause, 
and devoted bimself to it throughout tiis whole life. 
RefiuiDg 1« retract or compromiBe big views, he vas 
expelled front bis father'e house, becoming amenable 
to all the rigonra then eufotced Hgainst eccentrio modes 
of religions wonhip and teachii^. He indulged at fint 
in ceräiin extravagances ; but ripening jears, combined 
nith exteimivB study, and travcl over a great pait of 
Enrope, enlarged hiBiDind, and wbUe retoiningUie sBlne 
deroted attachment to what was valaable in bis aystem, 
he purified it from ite principal errora. Hia steady 
eonne of Christian kiadnees gained for him tbe general 
estcetn of tbe public, and ultimately led to a reconcüi- 
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ation with his parent, who bequeathed to him the whole 
of his property. 

Among the tenets of this school, which Penn at all 
times advocated with the utmost zeal, was that of com- 
plete liberty in religious opinion and worship. It became, 
indeed, a leading object of his life to render himself a 
shield not only to his own people, but to all who on this 
ground were exposed to suffering and persecution. Un- 
able as yet fuUy to accomplish his end in the old world, 
he conceived the plan of providing for them, in the new 
continent,an asylum similar to thatof their pilgrim ance»- 
tors. By founding there a State open to the votaries of 
eveiy faith, he might, he hoped, fulfil this benevolent 
purpose, and at the same time secure for himself a degree 
of importance and wealth. He possessed, in virtue of 
his fether's Services, a claim on government, estimated at 
£16,000 ; but after a long delay, amid the exigencies of 
the court, he could not without difficulty have rendered it 
effective in any shape, except for one favourable circum- 
stance. He enjoyed the iavour both of Charles II. and 
James II., and was always a welcome guest at White- 
hall. This intercourse with princes whose character 
was so unlike his own, excited in that age a feeling of 
surprise which we can scarcely avoid sharing. The 
most injurious sunnises arose, — ^he was represented as a 
papist, and even a Jesuit. He seems, however, to have 
clearly proved, that he never concurred in any of the 
illegal measures of those rulers, but employed his in- 
fluence almost solely with the view of obtaining protec- 
tion for those numerous sufferers in whom he took so 
deep an interest.* Had his object been money, he must 
have encountered many obstacles üi obtaining it &om the 
dilapidated treasury of Charles. It was much easier to 
get the royal assent respecting a desert region beyond 
the Atlantic, whence no immediate benefit was derived. 
His Petition, beingpresented in June 1680, was referred 



• Proud'a History of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1797), vol. 
i. p. 316-322. Bancroft, vol. ii. p. 397-399. 
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to the agentö of the Duke of York and Lord Baltimore, 
who declared it to be unobjectionable, provided the rights 
of these individuals were preserved inviolate. Penn, 
therefore, subraitted the draft of a charter, which, affcer 
being revised by Chief Justice North and the Bishop of 
London, was passed under the seal-royal. It granted to 
hun the tract in America extending northwards from the 
40th to the43d degree of latitude,and fivedegrees of longi- 
tude westward, from a boundary-line drawn twelve milea 
from Newcastle on the Delaware. Nearly the same Pri- 
vileges were conceded as were formerly granted to Lord 
Baltimore. The proprietor was empowered to dispose of 
the lands in fee-simple, to levy taxes with consent of the 
freemen or their delegates, to erect courts of justice, and 
(what one might scarcely have expected) to raise forces for 
the defence of the province by sea and land. There waa 
reserved, however, the sovereignty of tlie crown, and 
its claim to allegiance, also an appeal from the courts to 
the king in Council, and the right of parliament to levy 
custom-duties. The acts passed by the Assembly and 
the owner were to be transmitted within ^ve years to 
bis majesty, and if considered unconstitutional, might 
be disallowed. The Bishop of London stipulated for 
the reception of a preacher, as soon as one should be 
requested by twenty of the settlers.* 

Invested with these ample powers, Penn proceeded 
to give to the colony a Constitution, on a very liberal 
footing. A Council of seventy-two, elected by the body 
of the people, and having a third of their number re- 
newed every year, carried on the executive govemment, 
in conjunction with the proprietor, who was allowed 
three votes. This body was divided into four com- 
mittees, of plantation, trade, justice, and education. They 
prepared the bills and propositions which were submit- 
ted to the General Assembly, also elected by the people. 
They were to sit nine days only, during eight of which 
they were to consider the proposals made by the Council, 

■ ■ ■■ P ™ ^^^^— — . I ■■i»i.»» ■■ — ■ ■ ■■-■ — -li» ■■ ■ — ■ ■— ■— .^>i■lK. p a ■ ■ I «^—11^ 

* Chalmers, p. 635-638. Bancroft, vol. ü. pp. 363, 364. 
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and on the ninth to pronounce their decision. This 
System, said to have been copied chiefly from the Oceana 
of Harrington, was not very well fitted for practical pur- 
poses, and had not a long duration.'^ 

Penn now circulated widely his proposals throngh 
Britain, France, andGermany ; the oppressed and impov- 
erished of every class being invited to this land of pro- 
mise. He recommended it not only to those who sufFered 
nnder religious persecution, but " to industrious labourers 
and handicrafbsmen — ingenious spirits low in the world 
— ^younger brothers of small inheritances, instead of 
hanging on as retainers on their eider brother's table 
and charity — lastly, to men of an universal spirit, who 
have an eye to the good of posterity." The necessary 
expense of conveyance was stated to be, — ^for an adult £5, 
a child under twelve £2, 10s., goods £2 per ton. Those 
who could not afiPord even this moderate amount, were 
informed that, on engaging with emigrants of property 
for a Service of four years, not only would their passage 
be defrayed, but at the end of the term they would 
receive 60 acres, at 2s. quit-rent. An extent of 6000 
acres was sold for £100, with 60s. quit-rent, commencing 
only in 1684. Those who preferred might pay merely 
a quit-rent of Id. an acre, or £20, 1 6s. 8d. Smaller tracts 
were disposed of at corresponding prices. Poor men were 
allowed 60 acres at ^d. per acre.t 

These advantageous terms, the troubled state of Eu* 
rope, and the high character of the proprietor, caused his 
proposals to be received with general favour. An influx 
into America took place, such as had never been equalled 
aince the days of the first settlers. Between 1682 and 
1686, there arrived ninety sail, conveying an average 
of eighty passengers, in all 7200, besides 1000 who had 
landed in 1681« They had been sent under his kinsman 

• Frame of the Government of Pennsylvania, 1682, p. 1-3. 
Chalmers, p. 642. 

+ Some Account of the Province of Pennsylvania, in America. 
London, 1681, p. 5. Recucil de diverses rieces concemant la 
Pensylvanie, 1683, &c., pp. 24-26, 31^3. 
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Markham, to take possession of the country, and prepare 
the way for the hrger colony.* He found no dä&culty 
in compleiing the purchase of an extensive tract of land 
from the Indiana, on terms satis&ctory to them, yet 
moderate for the buyer. 

In October 1682, Penn arrived, with a body of 2000 
emigrants. After some time spent in surreying his 
new possessions, he, in the beginning of 1683, arranged 
a meeting with the native chiefis, under : the canopy of 
a spacious elm tree, near the present sit^ of Phila- 
delphia. They appeared on the day appointed, in 
their nide attire, and with hrandished weapons, be- 
neath the shadow of those dense woods which covered 
what is now a fine and cultivated piain. On learning 
that the English approached, they deposited their arms 
and sat down in groups, each tribe behind its own chief- 
tain. Penn then stepping forward in his usual piain 
dress and unarmed, held forth in his hand the parchment 
on which the treaty was engrossed. In a simple Speech, 
he announced to them those principles of eqnity and 
amity upon which he desired that all their future inter- 
course should be conducted. He besought them to keep 
this parchment during three generations. The Indiana re- 
plied, in their usual solemn and figurative language, that 
they'would live in peace with him and with his chlldren 
while the sun and moon should endure. A friendly 
display like this is by no means unusual in the first 
opening of intercourse between civilized and savage 
nations ; but seldom, indeed, does it long continu« un- 
broken, or fail even of being succeeded by an imbittered 
enmity . Pennsylvania aflPorded at least one happy excep- 
tion. Her founder continued with this savage people on 
terms not only of peace, but of intimate union ; he 
visited them in their villages, he slept in their wigwcons ; 
they welcomed him almost as a brother. Forty years 
afterwards tliey said to the govemor, Sir William Keith, 

• A further Account of the Province of Pennsylvania, sisned 
William Penn, Warminghurst Place, 12th of the lOth mo. 1685, 
page 3. 
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as the iiighest^possible compliment : — ^ We esteem and 
love you as if ybu were William Penn himself."* What 
was still more wonderfdl, the colonists» though they had 
to struggle with many uncongenial spirits in their own 
body, succeeded in maintaining good terms with the na- 
tives ; and for nearly a Century^ the Indian tomahawk 
was never liffced against a people who ^ould have con- 
sidered it unlawful to retum the blow. 

His next object was to found a capital for his new 
settlement. He chose a Site npon a neck of land be- 
tween the Sdiuylkill and Delaware^ in a Situation which 
appeared at once agreeable and healthy, abonnding 
in water, and with convenient river Communications. 
He gave to it the name of Philadelphia (brotherly love), 
under which it has become one of the most flourishing 
eitles in the New World. Combining the taste for neat-~ 
ness and regularity characterlstic of his people, with a- 
love of ruial nature, he planned a town composed of 
parallel streets, each a hundred feet broad, crossed by 
others also spacious, and some indicating by their very 
names, Vine, Mulberry, Chestnut, that the verdure of 
the country was still to enliven them. The purchasers 
of 6000 acres were to have.a house in one of the two 
principal streets» with a garden and oichard ; those of 
1000 in the three next ; such as were under 1000 acres 
in ,the cross streets. In 1684, fifty villages, ananged in 
regulär Squares, had sprung up, on a similar plan, though 
on a smaller 8cale.t 

In December 1682, Penn proceeded to Maryland, 
to adjust with Lord Baltimore the boundaries of their 
respective provinces. His lordship received him, as he had 
before received his agent Markham, with the utmost 
polite^^ ; yet the arrangement was found very düficult 
add vexatious. The specified limit of the 40th degree 
had, in the maps of that age, been made to run across the 
Bay of Chesapeake, about the latitude of PooPs Island. 

* Penn'a Works, fol. 1726, vol. i. p. 122. 
f Further Account, &c. p. 3-6. Ilecueil de diverses Piöoes, 
&c., pp. 101, 102. 
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Thus tlie head of that great iiüet was left within the bounds 
assigned to Peunsylvania, and afiPorded an advantageous 
outlet for her commerce. Lord Baltimore, however, 
caiised a new and more scientific survey to be made, 
fihowing that this limit really lay considerably to the 
north of any part of the bay, from which the new 
province was thus wholly excluded. This circumstance 
bore heavily upon the philanthropist, whose colony 
was thus deprived of all direct maritime trade. He 
eamestly urged, that the space in question was a hun- 
dred times more valuable to him than to the other 
party, of whose territory this was only an outer tract, 
scarcely at all known or settled ; that the proprietor of 
Maryland must probably have gained by the error in 
settling bis own boundaries with Virginia; and that 
the understanding upon which the grant had been made 
ought to be takcn into consideration. Their interests 
came into collision on another point. Penn had ob- 
tained a grant from the Duke of York of the whole 
coast of the river and bay of Delaware, southward 
from Newcastle to Cape Hinlopen, which would in 
8ome degree have supplied bis want of a seacoast. But 
the other party claimed all the shores of this bay also, 
as included within the 40th degree. Both parties, 
dnring their personal intercourse, maintained their 
Claims with extreme pertinacity, yet with politeness ; 
but the correspondence which afterwards ensued is tinc- 
tured with considerable bitterness, each accusing the 
other of forwarding bis views in an unfair manner. 
Historians are even still much divided. Mr Chalmers 
derides the claim of Penn, whom, in truth, he always 
mentions in the most depreciating terms ; indeed, to have 
been engaged in any dispute with a Baltimore, was 
enough in bis eyes to efface the brightest qualities that 
could adom a human being. Mr Bancroft, on the con- 
trary, has in this particular forsaken bis fii-st love, and 
admits nothing to interfere with the absolute perfection 
of the Pennsylvanian legislator. It became necessary to 
refer the question to the Committee of Plantation, who. 
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in November 1685, came to the decision that the 40tli 
degree, in its real direction, must be the boundary, thns 
excluding the quaker from the Chesapeake. But while 
they allowed that the Maryland patent had cxtended 
indeed to the Delaware, they considered that it had been 
granted only in respect to such eountries as were not 
oc<;upied by any Christian people, while that region had 
been already colonized in considerable numbers by the 
Dutch and Swedes. Hence it was determined that the 
eastem part belonged of right to the crown, including 
Penn's domain, which was thereby rendered valid, and 
gaye him the command of that fine estuary, thus in a 
great measure compensating bis loss on another side.* 

In 1684, Penn was induced by this and other afiPairs 
to retnm to England, leaving the administration in the 
hands of commissioners ; a body who did not by any 
means work hai'moniously. Moore, a leading proprie- 
tary officer, was accused by the asscmbly of comip- 
tion and other high misdemeanors ; wliich charge being 
strennously resisted by the executive, a violent coUision 
ensued. The proprietor, while he feit disposed to grant 
a liberal govemment to bis settlers, was probably little 
prepared to make over to them the whole political power, 
which yet they seem to have been determined to grasp« 
In 1686, he sent Instructions to bis ofiicers to dissolve 
the Constitution, which he had so studiously constructed. 
The assembly, howeyer, foreseeing that the change was 
proposed with a yiew to the abridgment of their priyi- 
leges, resolutely opposed bis yiews. He then determined 
to supersede the commission, and appoint a deputy-gov- 
emor, as more likely to support bis authority. 

The person selected was Blackwell, who is admitted to 
haye been no quaker, and indeed to have had nothing 
akin to the character, The apology made seems Singu- 
lar, namely, that no one of that profession could be found 
fit for the Office, and willing to umdertake it. We may 
rather snspect that, being a dexterous politician and high 

• Proud, Yol. i. pp. 208, 268, 270-282. Bancroft, yoL ü. 
p. 387-396. Chalmers, pp. 647-651 ; 663-665. 
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advocate for power, he was expected to beat down the 
democratic Opposition. His effort« for this purpoee 
were carried to an extreme. White, who, as former 
Speaker, had been active in the prosecution of Moore, 
haTingbeen re-^lected as delegate, was thrown into prison, 
and his claim under the habeas corpus act eyaded. The 
mostimbitteredmessages passedbetweenthe govemor and 
aasembly. He contrived, however, to gain over a part 
of the members, and thus to carry on the goyemment.* 
On these proceedings being represented to him, Penn 
was not disposed to support them ; and he now threw 
almost eyery thing into the hands of the Council, on whom 
he conferred the power of choosing the executiye officers 
and deputy-goyemor : they elected Thomas Lloyd, a 
quaker preacher of great merit. But neither did this 
arrangement work well. Schisms arose among the too 
namerous body ; and yiolent protests were made. The 
chief conflicts, which were between the old territory of 
Pennsylvania and the new counties on the Delaware, rose 
to such a height,that the proprietor was obliged reluctant- 
ly to separate the two territories ; appointing Markham 
govemor of the latter, which ultimately formed a small 
State, bearing the name of that great bay. Peace did 
not reign among the quakers themselves. Greorge Keith, 
one of the most eminent among them as a preacher and 
writer, disappointed perhaps at not himself obtaining a 
lead in the goyemment, proclaimed that no one of his 
sect could lavrfully act as an executive officer or magis- 
trate, and if he did, had no chdm to any obedience. 
These doctrines, enforced not in the müdest terms, 
brought him under the cognizance of the authorities. 
His adherents allege that their proceedings were violent 
and irregulär ; that without hearing or inquiry he was 
proclaimed in the market-place a seditious person, and 
an enemy to the king and queen ; and that the minis- 
ters, with as little ceremony, denounced him as not 
having the fear of God before his eyes. The actual 



• Chalmers, pp. 651, 652. Proud, vol. i. p. 340. 
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penalty was only a moderate fine, and not even en- 
forced ; but the finding himself proscribed among bis 
brethren, both in the colony and at home^ seems to 
have exasperated bim ; — ^he became an enemy to the 
quakeis, abandoned their commnnion,. and finally ac- 
cepted an episcopal benefice. He was lamented by them 
as a mighty man fallen from the high places of Israel ; 
and the noise made by these feuds seriously injuied the 
colony in the crisis which now arose.* 

The Pennsylvaniansy who had owed every thing to 
James 11., did not share the general joy at bis abdica- 
tion in 1688. The news was nnwillingly believed ; 
and the govemmenty tili September 1789, was still 
administered in bis name. This was carefülly re- 
ported from New York ; while in England, chaiges 
were bronght against the proprietor as adhering to 
popery,orat least strongly attached to the exiled house. 
William, after some hesitation, deprived bim of bis 
patent ; and in Apnl 1698, Benjamin Fletcher, govemor 
of New York, assnmed authority also over Pennsylvania. 
The assembly professed their willingness to obey, pro- 
vided they were roled in the usual manner, and by laws 
founded on letters-patent. Bat he intimated that they 
were mnch mistaken ; that the change had been made 
on account of neglects and miscarriages ; and that bis- 
majesty's mode of governing would be in direct Opposition 
to that of Mr Penn. It was even maintained that all 
the former laws had been abrogated, though a willing- 
ness was expressed to re-enaot the greater number. The 
assembly, however, insisted on their validity ; and, while 
acknowledging the authority of the king, denied the 
Charge of former mi^vemment. They resisted also the 
demands for money ; andthus a perpetual strife reigned 
between them and the govemor, who declared that 
nothing would remedy the evil but annexation to New 

♦ Bancroft, vol. üi. p. 34-37. Proud, vol. i. p. 354-357. 
Acoonnt of great Divisions among the Quakers of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1692, 1693. Trials of Peter Boss, George Keith, &o. 
London, 1693. 
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York ; and complained that, though his door was never 
shnty it was avoided, as if it had beea treason to be seen 
in bis Company.* 

Penn, meantune, paased throiigh manytrials; and 
after being lepeatedly acquitted^ was anaigned on &esh 
cbarges. HoweTer, he was sirongly supported by Locke, 
Bochester, and other fiiends ; and as notbing could be 
proved against bim except a personal attacbment to 
King James, witbout sharing bis bigotiy, William, in 
Anglist 1694) passed tbe patent for bis restoration. As 
be oonld not go out in person, Markbam was again 
appointed deputy. Bat tbe assembly, tbougb pleased to 
be rid of tbe royal go vemment, did not sbow any greater 
deference to tbat of tbe proprietary. Tbey bad wrested 
tbe privilege of originating bills, and availed tbem* 
selves of it so &r as to draw almost tbe wbole power 
into tbeir bands. Markbam, on convening tbem in 1697» 
Said : — '^ Yoa are met, not by yirtue of any writ of 
mine, bat of a law made by yourBelves."t 

In 1699, Penn again yisited tbe colony. His ob- 
jeet seems to bare been to obtain tbe consent of tbe 
people to a oonstitation wbich, granting tbem every 
reasonable francbise, m%ht presenre to bimself tbe or- 
dinaiy powera of -an execative bead. After maob diffi- 
calty and oppositioB, he bad tbe address to carry bis 
point. The original frame was sarrendered, and a new 
one fbrmed, based on tbe more common and approved 
principles of representative govemment. Tbe assembly, 
as elsewbei«, was to bave tbe power of originating 
bills ; bat these were to require tbe assent of tbe pro- 
prietary« He obtained also tbe important priyilege of 
naming tbe conncil, and bad tbus to contend witb only 
one populär body instead of two. j; 

He bad gone out witb tbe avowed intention of 
spending tbe rest of bis life in Pennsylvania ; but be 
was recalled by a project for abolishing all tbe pro- 

• Chalmers, p. 667, Banoroft, voL iii. p. 37-3^. Proud, 
Yol. L p. 386-390. 
t Baucroft, vol. iü. pp. 40, 41. t Ibid. p. 40-43. 
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prietary goyemments^ forwhich purpose a new bill had 

been introduced iiito parliament. He was mortified 

to find this measure supported by a considerable body 

of bis own colonists. His liberal arrangements and 

invitations bad attracted many wbose dispositions were 

wbolly allen to bim and his sect, and who indignanüy 

snbmitted to their authority. They complained tbat, 

amid the professed religious equality, all goyemment 

and power were ** engrossed and confined to the quakera, 

and all otbers his majesty's good subjects excluded and 

denied the benefit of the king's laws and the rights of 

subjects." Under this stränge rale no proyislon was 

made for defence against enemies either at home or 

abroad. The crown, they insisted, ought to haye the 

power of leyying men and money, of c^dling assemblies^ 

and of life and death, leaying to Penn only his manorial 

rights. Beference was also made to a recent statement 

published by him, that he had spent £20,000 on the 

Settlements and had not receiyed from it £500. In con- 

tradiction to this, they gaye the following account of 

his emoluments :— 

Sales, . . . £15,000 

Quit-rents, at 18 yeara' pnrchase» • 10,000 

Oyerplus land, . . . 5,000 

Townlots, , . . 2,400 

£32,400 
Bat sof^sing that there is here no exaggeration, 
the second and third heads are eyidently in a great 
measure prospectiye, and it is not denied that much had 
been spent in buildings, improyementSy law proceed* 
ings, and in paying his officers.* 

Penn, howeyer, on reaching England, was gratified to 
find that the dreaded project had been renounced, and the 

* Reflections on the Printed Gase ofWiUiam Pean, Esa. By 
Bome Gentlemen in PennsylTania. London, 1702. — Considering 
the interesting subject of Penn's pnblioatioB here replied to, 
tibie anthor feels wonder and regret at havinj^ yainly sought for 
it, either separately or in any coUeotion of his works ; nor does 
either it, or this imbittered answer, appear to have been known 
to any fonner writer on the sabject. 
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bill withdiawn. He acquired considerable fayour with 
Queen Anne ; but circumstances prevented his letum. 
Hamilton, appointed his deputy, was still troubled by 
internal dissensions. These were not abated by the no- 
mination, in 1708, of Evans, in whom we see a character 
the most opposite to that of the proprietor himself. 
This officer, young, lively, fond of frolic and revelry, 
and infiamed with military ardour^ was utterly opposed 
to the quaker assembly, and treated with derision their 
pacific dispositions. He began to erect forts without 
their permission, and endeavoured, but in vain, to rouse 
them by a ialse alarm of a French Invasion. On having 
three of their bills presented to him, he told them, 
" they were very great absurdities." They sent home 
loud remonstrances, complaining also that under the 
new frame their liberties were greatly abridged. Penn 
listened unwillingly, and it was not tili 1709 that 
this unsuitable ruler was removed. He was sucoeeded 
by Grookin, an Irish gentleman, of good age and mild 
manners ; yet the discontents still continued. The 
war with Canada having broken out, he had the ungia- 
cious task of demanding a supply of £4000 and 150 men. 
It was privately intimated that the money would sufBce ; 
but the assembly declared that they could not in con- 
science either fight or hire others to do so ; however, 
they offered the queen a present of £500. The chief 
objeetion made was to the amount ; but on this point, 
pleading poverty, they stood firm. An equal sum was 
afterwards, in a similar manner, extracted from them.* 
In 1710, Penn, having reached the age of sixty-sLs:, 
sent out a solemn remonstranceonthe feuds and discon- 
tent in which the settlers had so long indulged. Amid 
the satisfaction of seeing the colony free and flourish- 
ing, their disputes had been to him a source of grief, 
trouble, and poverty. Recapitulating the whole train of 
his proceedings, he appealed to them whether he had 
given any real cause for this conduct ; he lamented the 

• Proud, vol. i. p. 463-480 ; vol. ii. p. 20-30. Grahame'a 
History of the United States, voL ii. p, 390-392. 
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nnhappiness ihey were brisging on themselves, as well as 
tbe scandal they were caosing in the eyes of Europe, by 
such incessant contention. Tbis appeal was not unsuc- 
cessfal ; and in tbe next year an assembly mucb more 
friendly to bim was elected. It is doubtful, boweyer, if 
tbis news ever reacbed bim. Oppressed witb embarrass- 
ments and losses ineurred seemingly witbout blame, be 
had entered into a treaty witb govemment for transfer- 
ring bis territorial rigbts, and bad agreed to accept for 
tbem £12,000. A series of apoplectic sbocks, bowever, 
entirely deprived bim of bis faculties> and disabled bim 
from completing tbe bargain, so tbat tbe property re- 
mained in bis family.* 

Tbe &vour restored to Penn was not extended to 
Crookin, wbom tbe assembly accused of arbitrary meas- 
nres, and of &youring tbe non-quaker part of tbe 
population. In 1716, be was succeeded by Sir Wil- 
liam Keitb, wbo, during tbe illness of tbe founder, 
was named by tbe king. Tbis govemor enjoyed a 
mucb greater degree of favour tban any of bis pre- 
decessors, tbougb be is aocused of purcbasing it by 
too entire an acquiescence in tbe demands of tbe as- 
sembly, and allowing almost tbe wbole power to pass 
into tbeir bands. Siicb, at least, was tbe opinion of tbe 
proprietaries, wbo considered bim also as neglecting tbeir 
interest, and at tbe end of nine years removed bim. He 
tben attempted to raise a factious Opposition, bat was 
obliged to leave tbe colony. After a peaceable adminis- 
tration of several years by Major Gordon, Tbomas and 
afterwards Jobn Penn, sons of tbe late owner, went 
out in 1732 and 1734. Tbey were received witb tbe 
most cordial welcome, tbougb tbe former did not alto- 
getber preserve bis popularity.t 

During tbe early part of tbe eigbteentb Century, tbe 
cbaracter of tbe population underwent a gradual cbange. 
From tbe first a laige proportion bad been drawn from 
Germany, and Pennsylvania became tbe favourite re- 

* Grahame, yoI. ii. p. 389-395. Proud, yoL ü. p. 46. 
t GraJuune, vol. üi. pp. 82-35, 135, 136. 
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•ort of those who, by poverty and peisecfatioxiy were 
driven from that countiy. A consideTable number, 
who feit uneasy in the neighbouring states, joined tbeir 
oountrymen. The prevailing sect among this people 
were the brauch of the anabaptists caLled Mennonites^ 
whoy to a great extent» harmonized with the qnakers, 
both in their character and rellgious yiews.* In 1755, a 
writer estimates that, of the entire population of 220^000, 
nearly a half were Germans, and two-fifths of the remain- 
der disciples of Barclay. Sharing the feelings of ordi- 
nary Englidimen, he is averse to the latter^ and seems 
to view the former with still greater antipathy. He 
thinks it an extreme hardship, that these *^ ignorant^ 
proud, stubbom clowns," strängen to the language and 
lawB of England, should bear rule in the assembly, The 
usual reproach is renewed, that no measureswere taken 
for the defence of the country.t The threatening atti- 
tnde which the French and their Indian allies had now 
assumed along the back Settlements, gave so much foroe 
to this complaint, that, in 1755, an act was extorted from 
the members for embodying and training a regiment of 
provincial militia. The quakers thencefurth withdrew 
in a great measore from public afiairs, and resigned 
that power which they had held upwards of seventy 
years. They had not exercised it with all the modera- 
tion which would have been desirable and snitable to 
their profession ; yet during this long period, they had 
maintained profound peace with the Indians, against 
whom other states had waged the most bitter hostili- 
ties." Amid the reiterated complaintSy too, of the want 
of Provision for state defence, the faet was, that no ene-> 
my had ever molested its borders. They soon after 
distinguished themselves by the noble measure of gene- 
rally emancipating their negro slaves, who had insensi- 
bly increased to a considerable number. J! 

* Bancroft, yoI. ii. p. 393. Grahame, vol. ii. p. 396^ ; yoL üi. 
p. 135. 

+ A Brief State of the Prorince of PennsylTania. 4to. Lon- 
don, 1755. 

X Grahame, yoI. üi. p. 403-407. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

New York, 

The Territory discovered by Hudson— His Voyage up the 
River— Eaxly Settlements — Granted to the Dutch West 
India Company — Colony fbrmed — Kieft- Indian War — 
Stayresant — Prosperity of the Settlement— Discontents — 
Captnre by the English — ^Reconquered, bat again ceded — 
Androfl — ^Eepresentatiye GrOTemment — Abolished— Revolu- 
tion — Leisler assumes the Govemment — His Death — Go- 
yemment of Sloughter— Fletcher — Bellamont — Combury— 
Lovelace— Hunter—Cosby— Osbome — New Jersey — Grant 
to Berkeley and Carteret— Discontents— The Quakers and 
Penn— Becomes a royal Colony. 

NoTWiTHSTAKDiKO the paiamount importance to which 
New York haa attained, its early eettlement was not ae- 
companied by Buch striking cixcumstances as marked 
those of some other colonies. As our acconnt of the 
latter has somewhat exceeded the preacribed limitfi^ we 
faope to condense within a smaller compass all that» 
linder the present head, will be inteivsting to British 
readers. 

About the year 1600, the attention of the Eng^Iish 
and Dntch had been directed to the discovery of a north- 
em passage to India, which they hoped might at once be 
shorter, and enable them to escape the still formidable 
hostility of Spain. Afler this object had been vainly 
pursued by Frobidier, Daris, Barentz, and other navi- 
gatOTS, it was resumed by Henry Hudson* Thongh a 
native of Holland, he was first employed by a Company 
of English merchants, when he made the daring efibrt to 
croBS the pole itself, and penetrated farther in that direc* 
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tion than any of his predecessors ; bat the icy barriers 
compelled him to retum. He next attempted an eastem 
passage, between Nova Zembla and Spitzbeinen, bat 
again fiüled. His patrons in London then lost courage ; 
bat he, animated by the same ardoar, solicited and ob- 
tained £rom the Dutch East India Company a small vessel, 
named the Crescent, to renew his researches. After an- 
oiher abortive endeavour at an eastem passage, he appears 
to have finally renounced that object; and steering toward 
the west, began to explore the American coast, from 
Newfoandland southwards. It had, indeed, been to a 
great extent both discovered and settled, yet not in such 
oontinaity as to preclude the hope of finding a deep bay 
leading to the Pacific, and throagh it to the East Indies. 
In the beginning of July, he reached the great bank, and 
continaed his course caatiously along the shores of 
Acadia. In 44*^ he touched at the moath of a spacioas 
river, which appears to have been the Penobscot, where 
the French were found carrying on a very active trade. 
In passing Cape Cod, his people landed at several points, 
and held intercourse with the natives. They then pur- 
Bued their couTBe throagh the open sea, tili, on the I7th 
August, they came in sight of a low land, and soon after> 
wards found themselves off the bar of James* River, 
where they understood that the English had formed a 
settlement. No opening having yet occurred, it seemed 
expedient to retum northward, keeping closer to the 
coast. They foufld it running north-west, and entered 
a great bay with rivers, evidently that of Delaware. 
The water was so shoaly, however, as to prevent its ex- 
ploration, unless in pinnaces drawing only four or five 
feet. They proceeded therefore to the coast now called 
New Jersey, and were involved in the ränge of islands 
Tunning pcu*allel to it. The navigation was very difficult 
on account of storms and frequent shallows. At length 
Hudson came to a continuous land, good and pleasaut, 
rising boldly from the sea^ and bounded by high hüb. 
He appeared to discover the mouths of three great rivers, 
which however could only be different chaonels^separated 
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by Islands, of the great stream now bearing bis name. 
Boats were sent to soimd the most northem of them, 
which was found to afibrd a good depth of water. They 
entered it, and were soon visited by large parties of 
natives in canoes, when a friendly exchange took place, 
of tobacco and maize for knives and beads. Unfortu- 
nately, a boat, being sent to examine one of the other Chan- 
nels, was assailed by twenty of the savages in two skifis, 
one of the seamen killed, and two wounded. This un- 
happy eyent poisoned their future intercourse with the 
Indiüis, whose Mendly professions were henceforth con- 
sidered as made only wiüi a vie w to betray them. At one 
place, twenty-eight canoes, füll of men, women, and chil- 
dren, approached and made overtares for trade ; but their 
intentions being considered evil, they were not allowed 
to come on board. In ascending, the Hudson was found 
to be a noble stream, a mile broad, and bordered by lofty 
mountains. Seyenteen days after entering it, the yessel, 
being embarrassed by shoiüs, stopped at a point where a 
small city has since been built, bearing the name of the 
discoyerer. A boat sailed eight or nine leagues higher, 
Bomewhat aboye the site of Albany, where it was clear 
that the ship could not proceed farther* In this upper 
tract, the intercourse with the natiyes was yery friendly, 
and eyen the suspicions of the crew were luÜed. One 
party came on board, who being freely treated with wine 
and aqnayitae, became aU. merry, an^ one completely 
tipsy, the effects of which caused to hh companions the 
greatest surpnse« On the way down, they were repeated- 
ly attacked by the large body which in ascending had ex- 
cited their jealousy. On each oocasion, a dischai^e of 
musketry, killing two or three, caused all the rest to take 
flight. On leaying the riyer, Hudson made directly for 
Europe, and arriyed at Dartmouth on the 7th Nayem« 
her 1609.* 

He transmitted to the Dutch Company a flattering 
xeport of the country which he had discoyered, strongly 

, * Porohas, pari iü. p. 581-595. Bancroft, yoL ü. pp. 265, 266. 
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jeoofmmending a wttlemeiii. It has eren been said, 
that he sold fals lighta to them, whidi aeems qiiite eno- 
neonsy m in üei he eonld not be aaid to possees any. 
He was not eren allowed to foUow np this important 
diacorety, bot was obliged again to sedc employment 
from the Knglish meicbants. By them, in 1610» he 
was sent ont on that lemarkaUe Tojage^ dniing which 
he ezploTed thegreat bay to which bis name is attached, 
bat unhappily feil a sacrifice to the mnünj of a tnr- 
bnlent crew.* 

The Dntch, howeyer, in Tiitae of this disooveiyy 
claimed the conntry, and in 1610, afew individnals fitted 
ont a vesael for tiaffic. Sevexal atationa weie formed on 
the Island of Manhattan (the name then given to New 
York), but no attempt was made to odonize. In 1613» 
they were viaited by AigaU, the adventniona F^ngliah 
captain, who compeÜed them to own the dominion of 
hia coitntry ; bat aa no stepa were taken to foUow np 
thia advantage, they oontinaed aa befbre to trade with 
the natiyea, and conaider the land their own. In 1614^ 
a grant of ezclnaiTe commerce was made to a Company 
of merchants, who thereapon erected a rade fort, and 
puahed their Operations aa high aa Albany. They ap* 
pear at the aame time to have formed a Station at the 
month of the Connecticat.t 

In 1620, American settlement waa attempted on a 
grander acale, by the formation of the Dutch West 
India Company, incorporated for twenty-foor years. 
Their privilegea included the whole westem ooaat of 
Africa, as far aa the Cape, with all the eastem ahores 
of America, firom Newfoundland to the Stiaits of Magel- 
lan. Over this vast extent they had the exclasive right 
to conclade treaties, carry on war, and exercise all the 
fanctions of goTemment. No notice was taken in the 
grant, that the whole of this territory was claimed, and 
many parta oocapied, by other European nations ; nor 

• Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in the Polar Seas 
and Regions (Edinburgh Cabinet Library), p. 229. 
t Bancroft, vol. ü. p. 271-273. 
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did the goyeniment, in making this vast donation of 
what was not their own^ promise the means of placing 
it in the company's hands. Their possesBions, accord- 
ingly^ were fiercely disputed, and mosit precariously held. 
The weakness of the Fortnguese crown enabled them 
to grasp laige portions of its territory in Brazil and on 
the A£dcan coast. In North America, they did not 
venture to measure their strength with the English, but 
were content sUently to enlarge their stations on the 
Hndson, whioh the latter showed no disposition to occupy. 
The conntry was called New Netherlands ; and an in- 
creasing Cluster of cottages, where New York now Stands^ 
was named New Amsterdam.* 

As yet there was nothing that could be denominated a 
colony ; but in 1629, govemment interposed to establish 
one on a considerable scale. It was planned on quite 
an aristocratic basis ; for though lands were granted to 
detached settlers, the chief dependence was on opulent 
indiYiduals, who were expected to carry out bodies of 
tenants at their own expense ; and those who should 
transport fifty became lords of manors, holding the ab* 
solute property of the lands thus colonized. They 
might eyen possess tracts sixteen miles long, and be 
fnxnished wiüi negroes, if they couH profitably do so. 
Sereral of them began to found these manors ; two, 
Godyn and De Vries, led out thirty settlers to the head 
of the Delaware^ laying the first foimdation of that state ; 
bat the li^ter haring visited home, found on bis retum 
that it had been attacked by the Indians and totally 
destroyed. The whole colony was unprosperous, and 
rery hard pressed on different sides. The New England 
setüement in Connecticut soon surronnded their Httle 
Station» oUiged them to give way, and eyen to abandon 
part of Long Island. At the same time, the Swedes, then 
in the height of their power under Gustavus Adolphus» 
planned a Settlements which was zealously 8upported4>y 
that great monarch^ who subecribed 400,000 dollars in its 

. * BancrofI, yoL ii. p. 277. Chalmera, p. 569-571. 
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favouT. They fixed on the Bay of Delaware ; and though 
Kieft, the goyemor sent from Holland, eniered a protest, 
he did not yentaie toemploy foice against the conqueror 
of Lutzen. Moreover, Lord Baltimore, having just ob- 
tained his patent extending north ward to the latitude of 
40^, intimated his claim to nearly the whole of the Dutch 
territory. All these annoyances, however, were small 
compaied to the Indian war, in which the atrocions vio- 
lence of Kieft inyolved the colony. Attacking by sur- 
prise a party who had shown some hostile dispositions, 
he commenced a general massacre, in which nearly a 
hundred perished. Hence raged during two years a con- 
test, accompanied by the usual horrors and calamities, 
and which effectu^ly checked the progress of New 
Netherlands. At length a treaty was negotiated, in 
which the five nations were included.* 

A few years after, in 1646, the goyemor was recalled, 
to the great satisfeu^tion of the people, and was suoceeded 
by Stuyyesant, a military officer of distinction, braye, 
honest, and with some tincture of letters. Adopting a 
wise and hnmane policy towards the Indians, he suc- 
ceeded in obyiating any disturbance from that quarter. 
By negotiation witii the Company, he obtained a release 
from those trammels by which commerce had hitherto 
been fettered, substituting moderate duties on exports 
and Imports. He Bu£Pered, howeyer, much trouble from 
the Engllsh, who were continually extending their fron- 
tier on and beyond the Connecticut, and set scarcely any 
limit to their claims. The settlers discouraged greatly 
any idea of going to war with so powerful a neighbour, 
and exhorted him to gain the best terms he could by 
treaty. By large concessions he obtained a proyisional 
compact, which was neyer indeed ratified in Britain, 
yet obtained for his people some security. Stuyyesant 
then tumed his eyes on the other side to the Swedish 
oolony, which had prospered and become a commercial 
riyal. It was much inferior, howeyer, to New Nether- 



* Bancroft, toL iL p. 279-290. 
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lands, while the death of Gustavus and of bis great mini- 
sters and geneials, succeeded by the &ntastic sway of 
Christina, rendered her conntiy no longer formidable. 
He therefore, with the sanction of his employers, deter- 
mined to reannex it, for whicb some violent proceedings 
on the part of Bismg, the govemor, afforded a fair pre- 
text. Having assembled a force of 600 men, he marched 
into New Sweden, as it was termed, which, after a short 
Tesistance^renounced that name, and became incorpoiated 
with the Dutch dependency. A few of the settlers 
retnmed to their native couutry ; the rest yielded to 
the mild sway of the conqueror. Stuyvesant was next 
annoyed by Lord Baltimore, who could boast that his 
charter entiüed him to extend his borders to New Eng- 
land, leaving no room whatever for New Netherlands ; 
but as his pretensions were not supported by any ade- 
quate force, they were easily evaded.* 

The Company, though they did not grant any politi- 
cal franchises to the colonists, took great care to have 
them well govemed, and to check those despotic prac- 
tices in which Stuyvesant, from his military habits, was 
prone to indulge. They prohibited likewise all persecu- 
tion, and studied to make the country a refuge for pro- 
fessors of every creed, From France, the Low Countries, 
the Rhine, Northern Germany, Bohemia, the mountains 
of Piedmont, the suffering protestants flocked to this 
transatlantic asylam. £yen the New Englanders, aUured 
by the fine climate and fertile soil, arrived in great num- 
bers, and formed entire villages. It therefore became ex- 
pedient to have a secretary of their nation, and to issne 
proclamations in French and English, as well as Dutch. 
To augment the variety, the Company introduced as 
many negro slaves as äiey conveniently could. New 
York became, as Mr Bancroft terms it, a city of the 
World ; its inhabitants termed themselves a blended 
Community of yarious lineage. Unluckily for the Dutch, 
the protestants of that age canied generally with them 

* Bancroft^ToL ü. p. 298-298. Gbalmers, pp. 571, 572. 
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an ardent attachment to civil liberty, which was pushed 
to ita utmoat height by those of New England. Their 
views soon found &YOur in the eyes even of the Hol- 
landers ; for, though some of the more opulent were ad- 
verse to any very broad populär institutions, they could 
not forbear joining in the objection to be taxed without 
their own consent. Innovations of this nature^ it ap- 
peaied, were agreeable neither to the Company nor the 
govemor. The colonists^ having sent over a deputation 
to the former, obtained a few munidpal Privileges^ but 
none of the rights of a representative govemment. Such 
was their perseverance, however, that they erected one for 
themselves, by calling two deputies irom each village ; 
and the body thus assembled presented a rem<»i8tzance 
to Stuyvesant, claiming that their consent should be 
necessary to the enactment of new laws> and even to the 
appointment of officers. He received this address ex* 
tremely ill, and bitterly reproached them with yielding to 
the visionary notions of the New Engländers; stating that 
the laws were good, and would c<Hiünue to be well exe* 
euted, but oould not be allowed to emanate from the 
wavering multitude. He derived his authority only 
from Grod and the West India Company^ who would 
never become responsible to their own subjects. The 
remonstrants were therefore commanded, under a severe 
penalty, immediately to disperse. In this the Company 
firmly supported their govemor, direoting that the people 
should no longer indulge the visionary dream that taxes 
could be imposed only with their own consent. They, 
however, cherished a deep disaatisfection, which, though 
it did not break out into open violence, indisposed them 
to make any exertions in support of a govemment under 
which they enjoyed no rights. This became of serious 
consequence in tiie crisis that was now approaching.* 

Gonsidering the long and imbittered hostility of Eng- 
land against the Dutch, it may appear wonderfiil that 
she did not sooner attempt the conquest of a valuable 

* Baacroft, vol. ü. p. 304-30& 
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poBseaaion, to which she had ao plausible a title. Crom- 
well, in fact, had projected it, bat was diverted by other 
objects. Charles 11.^ always prejudiced against that 
people^ soon adopted the same resolution ; and even 
before any measure was taken for conquering the conn« 
try, he included it in a grant made to his brother 
James, of the territoiy from the Kennebec to the 
St CroiXy and from the Connecticut to the Delaware. 
To make good this donation, Sir Robert Nichols was 
sent out with an expedition, to be reinforced by a de- 
tachment from another colony. The Dutch had for 
some time foreseen the crisis; bat unwilling to ex* 
pend their funds in sending troops, they urged the 
goyemor to seek means of defence within bis own do- 
minions. This, from circumstances already stated, 
was exoeedingly difficult ; and though Stuy yesant, in 
this emergency, granted their demand for a represen- 
tatiye assembly, it was too late to inspire confidence, 
and the people declined making any sacrifices to repel 
a power from whom they hoped more liberal treat« 
ment. In August 1664, Nichob cast anchor in fiäce 
of New Amsterdam, haying landed part of his troops on 
Long Island. He immediately summoned the city to 
surrender, gnaranteeing to the people their property, 
the rights of Citizens, their ancient laws and usages. The 
goyemor attempted by delay and negotiation to parry 
the blow ; bat tiie other declined all discussion, and the 
principal iohabitants, headed by Winthrop from Con- 
necticut, assembling in the town-hall, determined against 
offering any resistance, They drew up articles of sur- 
render oonformable to the demand of the English officer, 
which, howeyer, Stuyyesant refused to sign tili the 
place was actually in the enemy's hands.* 

The colonists were disappointed in their hope of aug- 
mented priyileges, haying fidleninto the handsof the Duke 
of York (from whom the state deriyed its name), one who 
afterwards sho wed himself willing to sacrifice a crown in 

* Banoroft, yoL ü. p. 311-314. 
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ihe attempt to establish absolute power. Ünder his di- 
rection^ Nichols and his successor Loyelace admitted no 
Bhaiers in their anthority except a court of assizes, com- 
poeed of a Council and justices of the peace, all appointed 
by themselves. In the govemor and this body was vested 
the whole power, legislative, executive, and judicial. The 
arbitrary impoeition of taxes, as usual, excited the strong- 
est discontent. Nichols extracted sums of money by de- 
ciaring new patents neoessary for the Dutch, on which 
fees were exacted. Loyelace is said to have avowed the 
policy of laying on duties so heavy, that the people 
might have leisure to think of nothing but the means 
of paying them. In some cases payment was refiised ; 
and from diSerent quarters such warm remonstrances 
appearedy that they were condemned to be bumed by the 
common executioner. In these circumstances, hostUities 
broke out between England and Holland ; a smaU squa- 
dron, under Evertzen, appearing before New York, en- 
countered no resistance ; he regained the city and coun- 
try with the same ease and rapidity that Nichols had 
conquered iL The war, however, was occasioned by 
the fiämous leagne of Louis XIV. and Charles II., entirely 
to crush the Dutch republic. That people encountered 
it with glory, and saved themselves ; but in such a hard 
struggle, they could not expect to secure conquests. It 
was honourable for them to obtain a treaty, stipulating 
the restoration of those made on each aide ; but on this 
ground they again lost New York.* 

The duke then obtained a new patent, aecuring 
more ample powers than ever to govem the inhabit- 
ants by such ordinances as he or his deputies should 
establish. Andros, long an Instrument of despotism, was 
sent out as governor, but encountered in some quarters 
open though fruitless Opposition. James applauded 
his eneigy on this occasion, as well as his prudence 
in *^ discouraging all mention of assemblies." The 
people, however, were not by any means patient under 
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this denialy especially wheiiy at the expiration of three 
years, for which the taxes had been at first imposed, 
they were renewed during an equal period, without the 
slightest reference to themselyes. They made such, 
loud complaints against Andros^ that he was recalled to 
answer for his conduct. Soon affcer Dyer, collector of 
the reyenue^ was charged with high treason, for levymg 
taxes without authority of law, and sent to England 
for trial. Both were acquitted ; bat the duke was so 
wrought upon by these violent measares, and the im- 
portunity of the oolonists, that he at length agreed to 
give a representation. It was to consist of eighteen mem- 
bers to act in conjunction with a Council of ten : a conces- 
sion which was less yalued^because it was carried into exe- 
cution by Dongan, anew goyemor, who, as a zealous ca- 
tholic, was held in horror. The assembly was, howeyer, 
called, and sat two sessions, 1683 and 1684, passing seye- 
ral laws, which were confirmed by his royal highness. So 
great, on the whole, was the sati^action feit, that his ac- 
cession to the throne was hailed with heartfelt rejoicings. 
But a change had coine oyer his yiews, or rather they had 
relapsed into their ordinary Channel. The charter of 
Massachusetts haying been forfeited, and a detennina- 
tion formed to exclude the people from all representatiye 
goyemment, it would haye been yery inconyenient to let 
them see neighbours possessing what was denied to them- 
selyes. Instructions were accordingly sent to the goy- 
emor to call no more assemblies, but to centre agam the 
legislatiye power in his own person. In 1688, Andres 
was sent out to unite New York, along with all the New 
England states, in one System of absolute rule. This 
annexation was peculiarly odious to the former, in 
whose eyes the others had always been objects of pe- 
culiav dread and ayersionb Thus James, as the time 
epproached when Mends would be so much wanted, 
ctudiously oonverted those be had into imbittered 
enemies. The ßrst rumours of his downfal were re- 
ceiyed with equal joy here as at Boston. As soon as the 
landing of the Fiinoe of Orange was known, a multi- 
yoL.1. s 
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lade rose in anns, under the condact of Jacob Leisler, 
a foreign merchant, of an ardent and darmg character. 
The j signed a declaratlon, ^ to guard the fort, on behalf 
of the powera now goyeming England, to be gorren- 
dered to the person, of the Protestant reliffion, who ahall 
be sent to take possession thereof." The Council found 
themselyes unable to stem the torrent, and, without 
attempting to defend the place, requested Nicholson, the 
lieatenant-goremor, to proceed to England in order to 
represent to William the state of aflGeubre, doubtless to 
influence him in favour of their own party, and re- 
present the declarants as turbulent and seditious. The 
latter, however, being left in the füll possession of 
power, called an assembly of the people, who were 
joined by two deputies from Connecticut, A committee 
of safety was appointed, having Leisler at their head, 
who was also placed in command of the fort.* 

The king, meantime, before being apprized of these 
proceedings, sent Orders to Nicholson to continue for 
the present to administer affidrs. But this fonctionary 
had aet out for- London before the Instructions arrived, 
when Leisler, fihding them addressed to the absent officer, 
** or to such as for Üie time ezecute the law," chose to 
eonsider them as applying to himsel^ and thereupoo 
assumed the title and duties of govemor. He held 
two assemblies, and concbided a treaty with New Eng- 
land, agreeing to raise 900 men for their mutual de- 
fence. But though supported by a majority, he was 
opposed by a powerfül party, who disowned bis au* 
thority, and insulted him eyen in the capital; while 
open resistance was laised in the district of Albany. 
The Opposition was put döwn, but not without yiolent 
measures, which inflamed still further the exmiity of 
its supporters, and excited a degree of general odium. 
Wüliäm, meantime, always disposed to employ the 
agents of bis despotic predecessor, was guided by the 
adyice of Nicholson, and taking no notice of Leisler^s 

* CSiuüjDiiers, p. 581-692. 
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pretensionsy sent Colonel Slonghter to administer the 
govemment. This officer did not arrive tili March 1 691 , 
when he found the other most unwillieg to relinquish 
the reins of power, which he Lad held upwards of two 
years. Fretending that the colonel's commission was 
defective, and that only an authority under the king's 
band could be held sufiieient, he refhsed to surrender the 
forty or own him as chief ruler. But a large party 
soon arrayed themselves in arms against him, while 
his adherents, dreading the superior influence of the 
mother-country, afforded only timid support. He tender- 
ed his Submission ; but the ne w govemor refused it, seized 
his person, and issued a special commission to try him : 
he and his associates were condemned to death, and the 
sentence was executed upon himself and Milbourne his 
principal adriser. This punishment, considering his 
former Services, was considered exceedingly severe. The 
parliament accordingly passed an act reversing the at- 
tainder ; and the privy Council, though they declared 
the sentence to be legal, recommended the restoration of 
the forfeited estates. There remained a strong party 
attached to ins memoiy, and zealous in upholding the 
finnchifies of the colony.* 

Slonghter dled suddenly soon after his arrival, and 
was succeeded by Colonel Fletcher, an able officer, but 
intemperate and domineering. As the assembly stren- 
nously maintained their privileges, he was speedily in- 
Yolved in violent contests with them ; arising chiefly out 
of his attempt to introduce an episcopal establishment, 
to which he was bigotedly attached. By great exer- 
tions, he contrived to obtain an act of assembly sanc- 
tioning it ; but that body annexed a clause giving to the 
people the entire choice of their own ministers. On 
this occasion he made a violent speech, calling them 
«tubbom, ill-tempered, and unmannerly ; alleging that, 
instead of a third of the legislative power, to which they 
were entitled, they sought to engross the whole, exclud- 

* Chahners, pp. 592-594, 611, 612. 
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ing both the ootincil and govemor ; taunting them, atthe 
same time, with their large allowance of 10s. a-day, and 
the strictness with which they exacted it. Another fa- 
Yourite object was to obtain the command of the milltia 
of Connecticut ; bat when he went thither, the colonists, 
following an old precedent, caused the drums to beat, 
by which his voice was entirely drowned. Astonished 
at this determination, he thonght it best to retreat to his 
own Jurisdiction; and the legal authorities at home 
decidöd against him. At length, finding that the Ameri- 
can assemblies were not to be intimidated, he gave up 
the attempt, and his latter years were tranquil.* 

In 1698, he was succeeded by the Earl of Bellamont, 
who, having been highly populär in New England^ 
seems to have desired to pursue a similar course in tMs 
colony. Unfortnnately, he found it rent by the most 
violent dissensions between the partisans of the unfortu- 
nate Leider and their aristocratic opponents. He studied 
to sooth the fbrmer, and aided in procuring &om the as- 
sembly a grant of £1000 to the son of that leader. Hi» 
administration, however, was too short to enable him to 
overeome the prevaillng dissensions. It was unfortunate 
for him that Kidd, whom he employed in the important 
object of suppressing piracy, betrayed his trust, and be- 
came himself a robber on the high seas, for which he 
was sent to Britain, tried, and executed. 

Bellamont died in 1701, and was succeeded by Lord 
Combury, a degenerate descendant of the Earl of Cla- 
rendon. Entirely opposite to his predecessor, he showed 
an imbittered emnity to the populär party, accompanied 
bya bigoted attachment to episcopacy, and hatred of all 
other forms of religion. He seconded also the attempts 
made by Dudley to subvert the charter of Connecticut. 
Indulging in extravagant habits, he squandered laige 
sums of the public money, and contracted debts, the 
payment of which his ofiicial Situation enabled him to 
evade. He thus rendered himself odious and contempt- 

* Giahame, toL ü. p. 232-236. 
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ible to all parties, who nnited in a firm remonstrance to 
Queen Anne, and induced her to revoke bis commis- 
sion, No longer protected by the Privileges of oflRce, 
he was thrown into prison, and obtakied liberation only 
when the death of Ms father raised hlm to the peerage.* 

Lord Loyelace succeeded, who, on bis arrivaJ, made a 
demand, destined to cause much dissension, for a per- 
manent salary to the govemor. Yet bis general deport- 
ment was populär and satisfactorj ; but he lived only a 
few months. The reins were then held for a short 
üme by Ingoldsby, who also made himself very accept- 
able ; and in 1710, the office was fiUed by Sir Robert 
Hunter, a man of wit and talent, by which he had raised 
himself from a low rank in society. He went out, how- 
eyer, strongly imbued with the monarchical principle, 
and determined to resist the claims of the assembly. In 
adyancing the demand for a fized iucome, he made use 
of very offensive ezpressions, insinuating doubts of their 
jight to appropriate the public money, and suspicions 
that it was the govemment, not the govemor, whom they 
disliked. In Üie Council also, the doctrine was advanc- 
ed, that the assembly existed only *^ by the mere grace of 
the crown.'* The latter body strenuously vindicated 
their rights, and refused to grant more than a temporary 
Provision. They remonstiated strongly also against the 
establishment of a court of Chancery, snspected to be 
with aviewofincreasing bis emoluments. Onthisground 
ihere seemed great hazard of a collision ; but Hunter, 
being a sensible man, and seeing their very strong deter- 
mination, deemed it expedient to yield ; and, during bis 
latter years, he studied with success to maintain harmony 
among the different branches of the administration. 

He was succeeded by Bumet, a son of the celebrated 
bishop and historian, an accomplished amiable man. 
He appears to have zealously studied the welfare of 
the colony ; he became veiy generally populär ; and was 
particularly successful in gaining over the Indian tribes. 

* Grahame, voL iL p. 240-250. 
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His attempty howe^er^ to maintnin the obnoxious comt 
of chanceiy, involved him in violent dispntes with the 
assembly . On the advioe of a fe w patriotic bnt indiscreet 
individnalB^ he adopted the injurious measore of prohibit- 
ing all oommeicial interooarae between New York and 
Canada. The pretext was^ that the French meichants 
bought up the fars bronght to Albany and other mar- 
kets in the interior. Thia, if tme, most have arisen 
from the jfoct that they dealt on more liberal teims than 
the Engligh ; yet the latter were so &r from demanding 
this monopoly,that they exclaimed against it as ruinoos 
to them, tnAking such loud complaintSy that in 1720 
Bomet was removed, thongh compensated with the go- 
vemment of Massachusetts. 

After a short intenral^ the direction of affairs was as- 
sumed in 1732 by Colonel Cosby, a man of such a violent 
charaeter as created general averalon to him. Strong 
interest was excited by the trial of Zenger, editor of a 
Journal which had attacked his administration ; but 
through the exertions of Hamilton, an eminent advocate, 
he was triumphanÜy acquitted. Coeby died in 1736, 
and was foUowed by Clarke, who, having given scaicely 
more satisfaction, yielded the place in 1741 to Clinton, 
who mied up wards of ten years with oonsidemble success 
and popularity. His snccessor, Sir Danvers Osbome, 
sufiered severdy by the discovery, in 1754^ of very ar- 
bitrary Instructions transmitted to him from home. A 
great ferment was thus klndled^butgraduallysubsided ; 
and we shall find New York by no means forward in 
the cause of Independence.* 

New Jersey, being a branch detaehed from the state 
just named, will be considered most advantageoualy in 
connexion with that colony. When Nichols, in 1664* 
made the conquest of the united territory, the tract 
along the seacoast, from the west end of Long Island to 
the Delaware, appeared to him the most favourable for 
settleme nt . He inv ited thither farmers from New 
•"Grahame, T€äriii:piM3757797723l7377: 
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England) who alfeady displayed a migratory and enter- 
prising character^ and going in consideiable numbers, 
formed along the shore a ränge of TÜlages. While 
Nicholfiy however, was exulting in the success of theae 
efforts, he was strack with dismay by a commission being 
presented to bim, in which the Duke of York constituted 
Lords Berkeley and Carteret proprietors of this whole 
line of coast. It had been granted even before the news 
of the conquest arrived, and it may be presumed that a 
peconiaiy consideration wasgiren, though nothing trän- 
spired on that subject. Chagrined beyond measure, he 
addressed to the duke a long letter, complaining that he 
had nnguardedly parted with the most valuable portion of 
his patent, leaving New York almost without a territory. 
Not choosing to accuse the proprietors of having deceived 
his Grace, he throws the blame on a Captain Scot^ who he 
declares was bom to work mischief. The grantees, it is 
urged, should be made to accept a tract of 100,000 acres 
on the Delaware, which, by an expenditnre of £20,000, 
might y ield profit, not to themselves perhaps, but to their 
children's children. The dnke, however, honourably 
determined to adhere to his engagement.* 

The proprietors, in order to inrite settlers, granted 
franchises of some importance. One was an assembly, 
half at least of the members of which were to be repre- 
sentativeS) and without whose consent no tax could be 
imposed. The owners reserved to themselves the yeto 
and judicial appointments ; but they permitted füll free- 
dorn of religioiis worship. Carteret went out as gov* 
emor, and in compliment to him the colony was called 
New Jersey. The profit of the proprietors was to arise 
solely from a quit-rent of Id. an acre, to be leyied only 
at the end of five years. All went on smoothly tili 
that term arrived, when the settlers, being called upon 
for payment, showed very little disposition to comply. 
They urged, that they had purchased their lands from the 
Indians, and it wais extremely hard, after advancing a 
price, to be required to give a rent also. Discontents rose 

• ChalmerB, pp. 613-615, 624, 625. Bancroft, vol. ii. pp. 316, 816. 
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80 high, that Carteret was obliged to leave the colony, and 
a natural son of bis own was elected in bis room. Soon 
afiberwardsy the countiy was conquered by tbe Dutcb ; 
and on its restoiation next year, tbe people peaceably 
received back tbeir old goyemor, wbo gratified tbem 
by postponing to a later period the demand for quit- 
rents» and by other concessions. The proprietors, how- 
ever, were considerably annoyed by the rulers of New 
York, wbo, claiming rights of Jurisdiction and taxation, 
particularly sought to preyent any trade, unless through 
the medium of tbeir capital. James does not seem to 
haye been disposed to sanction any actual breach of the 
original contract ; and Jones, the chief-justice, reported 
on the most essential points in fayour of the settlers. 
The local power, howeyer, of the greater colony, wielded 
by the impetuous Andros, was successfully exerted to 
harass them in yarious modes. 

Meantime, as late as 1 674, Lord Berkeley, disappointed 
in the hopes with which he had embarked in the under- 
taking, sold half bis territory for £1000 to a party 
of quakers, among whom the chief were Byllinge, 
Fenwick, and William Penn. In arranging with 
Carteret, wbo still retained bis share, it was found most 
conyenient to diyide the proyince into two parts ; 
these were called East and West Jersey, — ^the latter 
being assigned to the new owners. But the duke, 
whose concurrence was required to the transaction, 
took the opportunity of re-asserting bis dominion oyer 
that portion, which was subjected to the arbitrary rule 
and taxation of New York. Jones, howeyer, decided 
that, there haying been no reseryation of such claims 
in the original grant, they could not be now legally 
enforced. Hence, in 1680, the proyince was deliyerä 
in füll right to the proprietors, whose object was to 
render the place an asylum for the persecuted quakers, 
a considerable number of whom were soon assembled. It 
became necessary to gratify them by a Constitution, based 
on principles of liberty and eyen of equality ; and they 
made pretensions to the election of tbeir own goyemor* 
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In 1682, Carteret, finding little satisfaction in his 
possession of New Jersey, sold all his rights to an- 
other body of twelve qud^ers, Penn being again one. 
The new owners, with a view to extend their influence, 
added to their number twelve more of diflferent profes- 
sions, — ^the principal of whom was the Duke of Perth, 
a nobleman of great power in Scotland. His object 
was to offer an asylum to the presbyterians of that 
country, nnder the iniquitous persecution to which they 
were exposed. Hunted like wild beasts from place to 
place, it was justly thought that many would gladly ac- 
cept a home in the New World. A considerable number 
were accordingly conreyed thither, and they formed a 
laborious, usefiil, and respectable class of settlers. 

Nothing, however, could secure them against the 
determination formed by James to subvert the rights of 
all the colonies, and establish in them a completely de- 
spotic administration. Andros, without any express 
authority, began to exercise both Jurisdiction and taxa- 
tion ; and as these were strenuously resisted, — ^the juries 
refusing to convict under them,— complaints were sent 
home of their insubordination. The duke hereupon, 
^oi^etting all his former pledges, ordered, in April 1686, 
that writs of quo warranto should be entered against both 
East and West Jersey, ^ which ought to be more de- 
pendent on his majesty." The proprietors, having in 
▼ain attempted to deprecate this measore, at length 
deemed it expedient to surrender their patent, only so- 
liciting a grant securing their title to the soil : but, be- 
fore the transaction could be completed, it was interrupt- 
ed by the Revolution, which left them in the possession 
of all their claims. They acted on them so feebly, how- 
ever, that the country is represented as remaining nearly 
in a State of anarchy tili 1702, when they were induced 
to surrender all their political powers to the crown. 
The two Jerseys were then reunited, and were govemed 
from that time as a royal colony.* 

• Chalmers, p. 616-623. Bancroft, vol. ii. pp. 316, 359. 
Gxahame, vol. ii. p. 298. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Carolina and Georgia, 

Early Settiements^ Liberal Grant by Charles II.»Constita- 
tion formed by Shaftesbury and Locke— 111 received— Dis- 
contents— ProgresB of SetUement — ^VariouB Disturbances — 
Constitution annnlled— Attack on St Angnstine— Spaniah 
Inyaaion— Great Indian War~Intemal Commotions— Ni- 
cholson— Colony reverts to the Crown— Separation of the 
Carolinas— Foundation of Georgia — Oglethorpe — Indian 
Treaties — Internal Restrictions— Wesley and Whitefield — 
Attack on St Augustine — Retaliation — Greorgia becomes a 
royal Colony. 

While emigration pToceeded so actively in various parts 
of North America, Üie regions south of Virginia, ihough 
of yast extent, and presenting many natnrad advantages, 
had atiracted litüe attention. The Spaniards, as long as 
they could, jealously guarded this coast ; and the bloody 
catastrophe of the first French settlement was long re- 
membered with terror. Raleigh's original establishment 
had been formed within this ränge ; and its tragical 
results, though not connected with the Situation, threw 
a gloom over all the recollections associated with lt. Yet 
flattering mmours were still spiiead ; and as the older 
Settlements became crowded, detachments began to over* 
flow into this unoccupied tract. The riyer Nansemond, 
on the immediate border of Viiginia, had been very 
early settled ; and colonists thence found their way to 
the banks of the Chowan and the shores of Albemarle 
Sound. Much farther to the south, a body of enter- 
prising New Englanders had purchased from the Indiana 
a distiict around Cape Fear. Sir Robert Heath, in 1630^ 
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obtained a patent ; but having been unable to fiilfil the 
conditions, it was declared forfeited«* 

The reign of Charles U. was a period of laige grants ; 
for, having many clauns upon hun while he had little to 
give, he was ready to bestow colooial rights. On the 
24th March 1663, the whole coast, &om the d6th degree 
of Lititude to the river San Matheo, was granted nnder 
the name of Carolina to a body of highly distlnguished 
personages, among whom were Monk,duke of Albemarle, 
Loid Clarendon, Lord Ashley Cooper afterwards Earl of 
Shaftesbory, Lord Berkeley, and his brother Sir William, 
govemor of Virginia. Their privileges were as usual ex- 
tensive, and seem to have been in a great measure copied 
from thoae granted in the caseof Maryland. Thepresent 
occnpants conld only be considered as squatters ; yet as 
men were mach wanted, the utmost encouragement 
was given to them to remain, while others were invited. 
Political and personal immnnities, more ample than were 
possessed by the neighbouring colonies, or were satisfac- 
tory to the yiews of some of the proprietors, were not 
withheld. Berkeley, who bronght additional emigrants 
from Virginia to Albemarle Sound, placed them nnder 
Drummond, a prudent and populär goremor. A party of 
planters firom Barbadoes, induced to remove to this con- 
genial climate, were settled on Cape Fear river, near 
the New Englanders, and ruled by Sir John Yeamans, 
one of their own number. A few shipbuilders were also 
obtained from the Bermudas. 

Li 1665, the proprietors, still in high &vour with 
Charles, obtained a new patent with much lazger Privi- 
leges. Their territory was now, without regard to Spa- 
nish Claims, extended to the Pacific, while they were 
empowered to create titles and Orders of nobility. This 
appears to have been preparatory to the formation of 
what was intended to be a monument of human wis- 
dorn, — a Constitution for the new colony. It was under- 
taken by Shaftesbury, the ablest statesman of the age, 

* Bancroft, vol. ii. p. 130-133. 
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who employed upon it Locke, the illustrious pliilosopher ; 
and its object was to transport into the New World the 
yaried laiüos and aiistocratic establishments of Europe. 
Two Orders of nobility were to be instituted, the higher 
of Lmdgraves or earls, the lower of caciques or barons. 
The territory was to be divided into counties, each con- 
taining 480,000 acres, with one landgrave and two 
caciques, anumber nerer to be increased nor diminished. 
There were also to be lords of manors, entitled, like 
the nobles, to hold courts, and exercise jndicial fiinc- 
tions. Those possessing 50 acres were to be £reeholders ; 
bat the tenants held no political franchise, and could 
never attain any higher rank. All the Estates were 
to Sit in one Chamber. The proprietary were always 
to continue eight in number, to possess the whole 
judicial power, and bare the supreme direction of all 
the tribunals. One was to take cognizance of ceremonies 
and pedigrees, of £ashions and sports. But it is needless 
to enter into farther details of a Constitution which never 
did nor could haye any practical existence. It must 
remain a striking proof how unfit the ablest men are to 
legislate for a society with whose condition and clrcum- 
stanoes they are not intimately acquainted.* 

Nothing could exceed the surprise of the colonists 
when this elaborate System was transmitted to them, 
with an urgent call for its immediate adoption. Albe- 
marle, the chief settlement, could scarcely number 1400 
toorking hands; how then was it to fumish its hmd- 
graves, its caciques, its barons ! The proprietors, on a re- 
presentation of this State of afiairs, were obliged to own 
that their magnificent System could not yet be carried 
into füll execution ; but they required its introduction so 
&! as circumstances allowed,and its completion to be kept 
constantly in view. Meanwhile, a series of temporary 
laws were established, until the inhabitants should be 
ripe for the fundamental constitutions. They had formed, 
however, a simple code adapted to their circumstances, 

* Baucroft, yoL ii. p. 186-147. Chalmers, p. 517-526. 
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-which they preferred to one by which the populär Pri- 
vileges were materially abridged ; and its abrogaiion for a 
merely provisional System would hare taken away eveiy 
thing stable and permanent in their political position. As 
Miller, who acted as administrator and coUector of the re- 
Yenae,had not giren them satisfaction, they rose in a body, 
imprisoned him and most of the Council, seized the public 
frinds, appointed magistrates and judges, called a parlia- 
ment, and in short took into their hands all the func- 
tions of govemment. Culpepper, the ringleader, came 
to England to plead their cause, a step which certainly 
does not seem to indicate consciousness of guilt ; but he 
was arrested and brought to trial for high treason. 
Shaftesbury, by his eloquenoe and populär influence, 
procured Ids acquittal, pleading that there had been no 
regulär goyemment in Albemarle, so that these dis- 
orders could only be considered as feuds among the 
several planters. 

The proprietors found themselves in an embarrassing 
Situation, unwilling to yield to the colonists and renounce 
their darling constitutions, yetneither desirous nor yery 
able to reduce them by force. They resolved, therefore, 
to send out as govemor Seth Sothel, one of their own 
body, who had previously purchased Lord Clarendon's 
share, and whose territorial rights would, they hoped, 
command respect. According to Chalmers^ the annals 
of delegated authority indude no name so infiunbus as 
that of this ne w administrator ; a remark which is proba- 
bly too strong, for he had to deal with persons not easily 
pleased. It would appear, however, that his sole object 
was to advance his fortune, at the expense both of the 
colonists and of his fellow-proprietors. The former soon 
practised the lesson which they had already leamed. 
They deposed him, seized his person, and were about to 
send him to England to answer to the owners for the 
chaiges brought against him. Sothel preferred to abide 
the judgment of the assembly themselyes; a circum- 
stance which, jouied to the sentence, seems to indicate 
ihat bis condiict was not extiemely atrocious. After find- 
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ing all ihe accusations proven, they merely banished him 
from ihe colony for a Single year, and declared him in- 
capable of eyer again holding the <^ce of govemor. 
The proprietors, thongh troubled at these Stretches of 
power, yet owning the complaints to be just, and having 
been themselves wronged, sanctioned the proceedings, and 
nominated Philip Ludwell as their representative.* 

Meantime, they were bestowing a more special atten- 
tion on the southem colony. In 1670, they sent out a 
considerable number of settlers under William Sayle, 
who was named govemor. He died soon after, and 
his place was supplied by Sir John Yeamans, once a 
Barbadoes planter, who had acquired a good reputa- 
tion in his command at Cape Fear. He was speedüy 
aocused, however, of sordid proceedings, in carrying on 
all the litÜe trade of the colony for his own advantage. 
Afiairs were in many respects unsatisfactory. The pro- 
prietors, like other similar bodies, already discovered that 
the colony, instead of a mine of wealth, was a constant 
drain ; they had expended on it upwards of £18,000, 
without any retum, but, on the contrary, had to encoun- 
ter new demands. They were therefore not unwilling to 
remove YeamaQB in order to make room for West, a &- 
Touiite of the settlers. Döring his residence of eight 
years^ he enjoyed a popularity rare among transatlantic 
ruiers. The colony flourished ; for, besides emigranta 
sent over by the proprietors, a considerable tide fiowed 
in from yarious quarters. The poor cayaliers, consid- 
ering it to haye been founded upon their own principles, 
sought it as a place where they might retrieve their for- 
tunes. A number of Dutch in New York, dissatisfied with 
their transference to British role^ thought, it scarcely ap- 
pears for what reason, that they would be more at ease in 
this new settlement ; and some of their countrymen &om 
Europe were induced to follow. The reyocation of the 
edict of Nantz, and the persecution of the protestants by 
Louis XIY. during his bigoted dotage, droye out a large 

* Baneroft, yol ü. p. 15M64. Chah&ers, p. 533^0. 
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body of most respectable emigrants. A small party pro- 
eeeded from Ireland, and another from Scotland under 
Lord Cardross ; but the latter were unfortunate, being 
nearly all destroyed by the Indiana. This inflnx was 
considered to afibrd an inducement for the erection of a 
dty. One was early founded on a high ground, above 
Ashley River, named Charleston ; but afterwards an- 
other spot, called Oyster Point, at the jnnction of that 
stream with the Cooper, was considered so much more 
eligible, that the site was changed. The choice was 
happy ; and it has since become the chief emporium of 
the southem states.* 

West was succeeded, in 1682, by Moreton, and the 
latter, in 1686, by Colleton, a brother of one of the 
proprietors, and endowed with the rank of landgrave. 
Under these goremors, the spirit of &ction, which had 
in some degree slumbered, broke forth with extreme 
yiolence. An obstinate dii^ute was waged between the 
three counties of Berkeley, Craven, and Colleton, re- 
specting the number of members that should be sent 
from each to the assembly : that body also proposed 
two acta which cannot be applauded, with a view to re- 
lieTe the scarcity of money. It was the porpose of the one 
to laise the yalue of the coln, and of the other to suspend 
the payment of foreign debts. The first was carried, 
whence arose a depreciation of the Carolina currency, 
which afterwards became extreme. The other was 
rejected by the proprietors with reprobation. This was 
not well brooked by the assembly, who began to con- 
test the legality of the fundamental constitutions, and 
to demand their original charter. Discontents ran so 
high, that the people, in 1687» elected an assembly 
expressly to redst whaterer the govemor should pro- 
pose ; and, in 1690, they passed an act banishing him 
from the province. Amid this ferment, appeared Seth 
Sothel, the rejected of North Carolina ; and such was 
the infiuence of party, that he found no difficulty in 

* Bonoroft, yol. ii. p. 168-182. QuOmen, p. 529*531. 
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oocnpying the place of his unpopulär predecessor, and in 
calling a parliünent, which sanctioned all his proceed- 
ings. The proprietors were heyond measure astonlshed 
to hear of such a person setting up against them as a 
leader supported by the people. They sent out the strict- 
est Orders for his immediate recaU, appointing in his place 
Philip Ludwell, with instructions, howerer, to examine 
and report as to any real grievances. The chief com- 
plaint was found to he against *^ the fundamental con- 
stitutions ;" and as there appcared no serious prospect 
of carrying into execution that famous code, it was, in 
1693, finally abrogated. Caciques, landgraves, and barons 
were swept away, and the labours of Shafteßbury and 
Locke were given to the winds. It may.be observed 
that James II., on his usual despotic principle, had pre- 
pared a quo warranto against the Charter ; but the pro- 
prietors, opcning a treaty for its surrender, on condition 
of replacing the funds expended on it, spun out the afiFair 
tili that monarch became no longer an object of dread.* 
These arrangements did not fully secure tranquil- 
lity ; and a new source of dissension was afiPorded by 
the numerous body of French protestant refiigees. 
Most of the original settlers, zealously attached to the 
church of England, viewed with aversion both their 
religious and national peculiarities, and refused to ad- 
mit them to the rights of citizendiip. At this treat- 
ment they were justly indignant ; and disputes rose so 
high, that the proprietors sent out one of their own body, 
John Archdale, a quaker, with füll power to investi- 
gate and redress grievances. He conducted himself 
with great prudence, and, though he could not procura 
for the new comers all the desired privileges, succeeded 
in greatly allaying their discontent. Afber remaining 
a year, he left as his successor Joseph Blake, who 
steadily pursued the same system, by which, in a few 
years, the parties were reconciled, and the French ad- 
mitted to all the rights of citizens.t 

• Chalmers, p. 550-562. 

t Grahame, yal, ü. p. 135-141. Banoroft, yol. üi. pp. 18, 19. 
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Blake died in 1700, and was succeeded by Moore, 
who, two years after, sought to distinguish himself by 
the capture of the French capital of St Augustine. He 
himself, with the main force, proceeded by sea, while 
Colonel Daniel, with a party of militia and Indians, 
marched by land. The latter arrived first, and took 
possession of the town, obliging the enemy to retreat 
into the Castle ; but the govemor considered that 
post so streng, as to render it necessary to send to 
Jamaica for more artillery. On the appearance, how- 
ever, of two Spanish ships, he was seized with a panic 
alleged to be groundless, and precipitately raising the 
siege, retumed by land to Carolina. This repulse was 
not only very mortifying, but entailed on the colony a 
heavy debt, which it could ill bear.* 

In 1706, the Spaniards endeavoured to retaliate, and, 
aided by their French allies, equipped a considerable 
armament. Their admiral, Le Feboure, with üve ships 
of war, forthwith summoned the capital ; but the gover- 
nor, Sir Nathaniel Johnson, who had, with great spirit, 
though inadequate means, prepared for defence, sent 
an indignant defiance. The invader, whosc main land- 
force had not yet arrived, imprudently sent on shore a 
small detachment, which w^as immediately atisxiked and 
cut off. This success inspired such courage, that Cap- 
tain Rhett, with six small vessels, sailed against the 
enemy, who, Struck with alarm, immediately retired. 
Soon after, an additional armament appeared, and a body 
of troops were landed ; but the English, flushed with 
victory, attacked them with such resolution, that both 
they and their ships were captured. 

After some years of repose, the colony was involved in 
all the horrors of Indian war ; the origin of which is dif- 
ficult to trace, though the settlers throw the whole blame 
upon the natives. It is manifest that they waged it with 
deep treachery and ferocity, and yet there seems room to 
suspect that they had heavy wrongs to avenge. The 

* Bancroft, vol. iii. p. 209. 
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fint bunt was from the TuscororaB, on ihe frontier of 
North Carolina, whose attack against the Settlements 
on the Boanoke was made with the usnal secrecy and 
rapidlty^ and above a hundred periahed before measures 
of defence could be adopted. This was all that could be 
done tili aid was procured from South Carolina, whence 
Captain Bamwell, with 600 militia and 360 Indians, 
penetrated the intenrening wildemess, defeated the 
enemy, and pursuing them to their main fortress, obliged 
them to surrender. They soon afler migrated north« 
wards, and formed a union with the Five Nations. 

A more formidable struggle awaited South Carolina. 
The Indians on Its border had long been united with 
the colonists in alliance and common hostility to the 
Spaniards. When the treaty of Utrecht had terminated 
the European war with the latter people, the natives soon 
announoed that they had dined with the govemor of 
Florida, and washed his face, — a sure pledge of alliance. 
The colonists, who did not suspect that the enmity was 
to be transferred to them, allege that it was fomented 
by their old enemies ; but the charge seems scarcely 
supported by any overt act. Certain it is, that the Ya- 
massees, Creeks, Cherokees, and slH the tribes from Cape 
Fear to the shores of the gulf, amounting to 6000 men, 
became united in one grand confederacy to exterminate 
the English name. Their preparations were enveloped 
as usual in profound secrecy ; and, even on the previous 
evening, when some suspicious circumstances were noticed, 
they gave the most friendly explanation. In the mom- 
ing the work of blood commenced in the vicinity of 
Port-Royal, where about ninety of the planters perished ; 
but the people of the place, happily finding a yessel in 
the harbour, crowded on board, and were conveyed 
to Charleston. The Indians collected from all sides, 
and advanced upon that capital ; two detachments, 
which attempted to stop their progress, were surprised 
or ensnared, and suffered severely. Craven the govemor, 
however, having mustered 1200 men fit to bear arms, 
succeeded in stopping their progress ; upon which, having 
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eollected all his strength, «nd receiving a reinforcement 
from North Carolina, he marched to the attack of iheir 
grand camp. The struggle was long and fierce, — ^the 
Indians having stationed themselves in a broken and 
entangled spot, fitted for their wild manoeuvres. At 
length they were completely defeated, and soon after 
driven beyond the limits of the colony.* 

The termination of this contest was immediately fol- 
lowed by violent internal disturbances. The settlers 
had many grounds of complaint against the proprietors, 
who had not afForded any pecuniary aid during the late 
sangninary contest. At its close the assembly passed acta 
bestowing the lands whence the Indians had been ex- 
pelled upon such persons as might choose to occupy them ; 
on the faith of which a party of 500 emigrated £rom 
Ireland. But the proprietary annulling this grant, 
caused them to be ejected, and the tract divided into 
baronies for their own benefit. They disallowed other 
laws, which ihe colonists were extremely desirous to 
obtain, and sent Orders to the govemor to sanction none 
which had not been previously submitted to them- 
selves. They repos€>d their entire confidence in Trott, 
the chief-justice, who was even accused of malver- 
sation in his office ; but the complaints against him 
from the people, and even the govemor, were disdain- 
fally rejected. This discontent, long fermenting, broke 
out openly on a report of invasion from the Havannah. 
In this emergency the assembly refused to vote any 
supplies ; a bond of union was drawn up, and signed 
by almost all the inhabitants. They transmitted a 
})ropo6al to Johnson that he should contmue to hold 
his office in the name of the king ; but as he declined 
the offer, Colonel Moore was elected. The other made 
üorne attempts to compel Submission, but found his 
foroe inadequate. The issue of the whole transaction, 
however, depended on the view which might be taken 
by the crown, always disposed to favour any arrangement 

* Grahame, vol. üi. pp. 37» 55, 75-79. 
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that might extend its prerogative. The king, beiDg 
absent in Hanover, had left the goyemment in the hands 
of a regency, who, on examining the case, decided that 
the proprietors had forfeited their Charter, and ordered 
proceedings to be instituted for its dissolution. Acting 
certainly with great promptitude, aa if this were already 
efFected, they named Sir Francis Nicholson govemor, 
under a commission from his majesty. That person, 
distinguished in other stations for his active talents, 
had been accused of arbitrary maxims ; bat in Caro- 
lina he seems to have laid these aside, and rendered him- 
seif extremely aoceptable. He made great exertions to 
provide for religious Instruction, and for the diffitsion 
of education. Through an allianoe with the Creeks and 
Cherokeesy he secured the frontier, which had been con- 
siderably harassed by Indian incursious.* 

We may here pause to mention, that at the end of the 
seventeenth and the beginniug of the eighteenth Century, 
the American coast, and particularly Carolina, was dread- 
fullyinfested by piracy. The long war betweenFranoe and 
Spain, aided by the vicinity of the West Indies, afforded 
laige scope for privateers. After the peace, they were 
unwilling to relinquish so lucrative an occupation ; and, 
exercifidng it equally on friends and fbes, spread desola- 
tion over all those shores. The govemors, it is said, 
instead of striving to suppressthe disorder, often secreüy 
favoured it, and shared in the profits. James II., in 1687, 
equipped a small fleet under Sir Robert Holmes, who 
considerably checked the evil ; but it again broke out 
with augmented violence, especially after the treaty of 
Utrecht. John Theach, called Blackbeard, equally fright- 
ful in his aspect and character, became a sort of pirate- 
king, — ^the idol of his followers, and the terror of all 
peaceable merchants. In 1718, Geoige I. despatched a 
squadron under Woodes Rogers, who took the Island of 
New Providence in the Bahamas, long a kind of outlawed 
capital. The pirates attempted to form another strong^ 

* Grahame, vol. iii. pp. 79, 94, 130. 
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hold at the mouth of Cape Fear river, bnt were driven 
from it by the govemor of Carolina. Rogers was em- 
powered, in case of Submission, to ofFer pardon to those 
who should surrender, of which most availed themselves; 
though some afterwainls resumed their vocation, and 
among them Theach himself, who was soon, however, 
defeated and killed. In the course of the iive subsequent 
years, twenty-six sufiFered death for this ofiFence.* 

In 1729, the transactions of the proprietors were 
finally closed by a deed surrendering all their rights 
into tiie hands of the crown. They received in retum 
£l7,ßOO, with £5000 for arrears of rent amounting to 
£9000; but Lord Carteret, while resigning all politi- 
cal power, preferred to retain bis claim to property in 
the soil, of which an ample portion was assigned to him. 
The colonists were gratifiedby the entire remissionof their 
quit-rents. In 1694, the captain of a vessel from Madagas- 
car, having touched at Carolina, had presented the gov- 
emor with a bag of rice, which, being distributed among 
several farmers, throve so remarkably, that it had al- 
ready become a staple of the settlement ; and the privilege 
was now granted of exporting this article direct to any 
part of Europe southward of Cape Finisterre. North and 
South Carolina, too, which in point of fact had always 
been distinct, and their occupied parts even distant &om 
each other, were now finally declared to be two colonies, 
each to have its separate govemor. 

From this era their afiairs held a pretty uniform 
course, diversified only as the character of the succes- 
sive govemors was populär or otherwise. They con- 
tinued to draw numerous bodies of emigrants ; and their 
career, both of agriculture and commerce, was extremely 
prosperous. This, it is painfiil to add, was in a great 
measure effected by large importations of negro slaves, 
which enabled the wealthy to cultivate plantations on an 
extensive scale, and without personal labour. It appears 
also that reproach was incurred by the harshness with 

• Chalmers, pp. 646, 557. Grahame, vol. iii. p. 88-91. 
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which these captives were treated ; and serious alaims 
of insurrection were entertained. To guard against this 
danger, they petitioued, in 1742, to be allowed to laise 
and maintcdn three independent companies; a boon 
whichy though refused at first, was finally granted. These 
colonies derived a considerable accessiou from the rebel- 
lion of 1745, at the close of which many adherents of 
the vanquished cause were allowed to seek shclter in 
the westem plantations, and induced by various cir- 
cumstances to prefer the Carolinas. The discovery of 
indigo, as a native production, afforded, in addition to 
rice, another article for which a sure demand would be 
found in Europe. About the middle of the eighteenth 
Century, too, when the other colonies began to have at 
least their best lands appropriated, this, which was still 
comparatively unoccupied, drew settlers from them, espe- 
cially from Pennsylvania. Although estates along the 
coast were become scarce, valuable tracts remained in 
the interior, to which these American emigrants were 
pleased to resort. 

After all that had been done before 1732 for the peo- 
pling of Carolina, there remained a large district between 
the Savannah and the Alatamaha, claimed by Britain, y et 
completely uninhabited. This disadvantage was more feit 
from its being bordered, not only by powerful Indian 
tribes, but by the Spaniards in Florida and the French 
in Louisiana ; both having claims which, if circumstances 
favoured, they could plausibly advance. The planters 
were particularly anxious to have a settlement formed, 
that might stand like a wall between them and these trou- 
blesome neighbours, but were much at a loss for persona 
who would Yoluntarily Station themselves in a Situation 
so unpleasant. Circumstances arose in England which 
afforded a prospect of supplying this want. A body of dis- 
tinguished individuals, under the Impulse of humanity, 

^ Redressive searched 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail." 

General Oglethorpe, a soldier, brave, honourable, and 
humane, moved an inquiry, in 1728, into the treatment 
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and oonditioD of penons conftned in the priaons of Eng- 
land, and in the following year presented & report upon 
thU subject. It was found that, uader the extremely bad 
manogement then prevalent, niany petsona imprisoned 
for debt or minor oÄnces wäre treated most tyrannically, 
deprived of common comforta, and their morals ikrther 
injared hy the associates with whom they were compelled 
to mingle, Manj of tfaem, even if liberated, could not 
have retomed to the worid with any prospect of comfort 
or advantege ; and hence it occurred that to them a resid- 
eac« in the new continent might form an extremely de- 
airabte change. They could not be fastJdiouB aa to the 
8itu&ti(»i,aiidmighttherebefonnediutomilitaTycolonieB, 
aa a banieT to the other staUe. The conTenion and im- 
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provement of the Indians entered into this generous 
plan. It was intrusted to a body of eminent persons, 
who undertook to act as trustees, not entering, like former 
asfiociations, into a mercantile speculation for profit, but 
from Philanthropie motives devoting their time and 
contributions to the object. They were to administer 
the colony durlng twenty-one years, after which it was 
to revert to the crown. It was named Greoigia, from the 
reigningmonarch ; andOglethorpe, with whom the whole 
scheme had originated, undertook to act gratuitously 
as govemor. A general enthusiasm prevailed through- 
out the nation ; large sums were subscribed by benevo- 
lent individuals ; and parliament, in the course of two 
years, voted £36,000 for the purpose.* 

In the end of 1732, Oglethorpe, with a party of a hundred 
and sixteen,sailedfor the newsettlement. Hayingtouched 
on their way at South Carolina, his followers were most 
hospitably received ; and on their arrival, he made it bis 
iirst object to conciliate the neighbouring Indians, be- 
longing to the powerful race of the Creeks. His effoi-ts, 
guided by sincerity and discretion, were crowned with 
success. He prevailed upon Tomochichi, the head of 
this savage confederacy, to meet him at Savannah, ac- 
companied by fifty other petty chiefs, called kings. This 
aged person, expressing his ideas as usual by outward 
Symbols, presented to the govemor the skin of a bufialo, 
on the inside of which the head and feathers of an eagle 
were painted. This indicated the swiftness and power of 
the English, and also, by its softness and warmth, the 
love and protection which the Indians expected from 
them. This clüef was even induced to visit Britain, 
where he met with many'attentions, and had an audlence 
of George II., whom he presented with a bunch of eagles' 
feathers, saying, ^^ These are a sign of peace in our land, 
and have been carried from town to town there. We 
have brought them over to leave them with you, O 
great king, as a token of everlasting peace, O great 
king, whatever words you shall say unto me, I will 



• Grahame, vol. iü. p. 180-184. 
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faithfuUy teil them to all the kings of the Creek nations." 
In 1734, the town of Augusta was founded on the Upper 
Savannah, with a view to local trade. During the 
same year, two successive parties went out, amounting 
to 500 or 600, of whom 100 defrayed their own expenses. 
About 150 Highlanders were induced to join the colony, 
being well fitted for its military objec^. A party of 
Moravians also arrived, whose industrious habits were 
likely to be of great advantage ; and by a report of the 
trustees in 1740, it appeared that 2500 emigrants had been 
sent out, at an expense of £80,000. John and Charles 
Wesley, then only known as zealous clergymen, were 
prevailed upon to accept livmgs in the colony. 

Notwithstanding these promising appearances, and 
this most zealous support, Georgia did not prosper. The 
proprietors began with a series of regulations, well meant 
indeed, but carried to an extreme, and with little attention 
to existing circumstances. A complete prohibition was 
imposed on the introduction of rum, and even on all com- 
mercial intercourse with the West Indies. The impor- 
tation of negroes was forbidden ; a laudable measure, but 
indignantly endured by the colonists, who saw much 
wealth accruing to Carolina from their employment. 
The lands were most injudiciously granted in small lots 
of twenty-iive acres, on condition of military Service, and 
with that view descending only to heii's-male. The 
Bettlers soon began to display those faults which, from 
their pravious condition, might have been anticipated. 
Complaints were made against the Wesleys for their 
extreme rigidness, their peculiar forms of worship, and 
for giving their confidence to unworthy persona, who 
made false pretences of piety, Feuds rose so high, that 
both left the colony. Whitefield, founder of the rival 
sect of Methodists, went out in 1740, with a particular 
view to establish an orphan asylum, which did not suc- 
ceed ; but bis zealous and eloquent though somewhat 
rüde addresses produced a strong Impression, and were 
supposed to eft'ect considerable good.* 

• Grahame, vol. iii. p. 187-210. Bancroft, vol. üi. p. 427-430. 
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Afiairs were rendered still farther critical by the 
Spanish war, which, after long Irritation and petty ag- 
gression, broke out in 1738. Oglethorpe determined to 
attack St Augustine, the capital of Florida. Great pre- 
parations were made for this enterprise ; Virginia and 
the Carolinas fumished a regiment, as well as £120,000 
currency ; and an Indian foree undertook to assist. The 
govemor, who was thus enabled to make an Invasion with 
2000 men, reduced two successive forts ; bat the castle 
of St Augustine itself was found too strongly fortified to 
allow a reasonable hope of reducing it unless by blockade. 
This he expected to accoinplish by the aid of a strong 
flotilla, which came to co^operate with him. It proyed, 
however, a very discouraging Service for bis undlsciplined 
waniors ; and the Indians, disgusted by an expression 
which escaped him, of horror at their cruelty, went off. 
The Highländers, bis best troops, were surprised, and a 
number cut to pieces; while the militia lost courage,broke 
the restraints of discipline, and deserted in great numbers. 
Itproved impossible to prevent the enemy fpom procur- 
ing a reinforcement and large supply of provisions. In 
Short, matters were in so adverse a state, that he had no 
alternative but to raise the siege, and retum with bis arma- 
ment seriously shattered, and bis reputation impaired.* 

The Spaniards, two years after, in 1742, attempted io 
retaliate, and Monteano, govemor of St Augustine, with 
thirty-two vessels and 3000 men, advanced to attack 
Frederica. Oglethorpe's force was very inadequate, and 
the aid from the north both scanty and very slow in 
arriving ; yet he acted so as completely to redeem his 
military character. By skilfuUy using all the advantages 
of his Situation, he kept the enemy at bay ; ihen by 
various stratagems conveyed such an exaggerated idea 
both of his actual force and expected reinforcements, 
that they ultimately abandoned the enterprise, without 
having made one serious attack.t 

• Grahame, vol. iü. p. 211-217. f Ibid. p. 215-220. 
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(xeoTgia was thus delivered from foreign dangers ; but 
she continued to suffer under her internal evils. The 
colonists complained that absurd regulations debarred 
them from rendering their productions available, and 
kept them in poverty. Numbers removed to South 
Carolina, where they were free from restraint ; and the 
Moravians, being called upon to take arms contrary 
to their principles, departed for Pennsylvania, Great 
efForts were made, as formerly in Virginia, to produce 
silk, but for the same reasons without any success. In 
1752, the twenty-one years had expired ; and the trus- 
tees finding that their well-meant endeavours had pro- 
duced only misery and discontent,relinquished the chiuge. 
Georgia became a royal colony, and the people were left 
at füll liberty to use all the means, good and bad, of ad- 
vancing themselves ; lands were held on any tenure 
that best pleased them ; negroes and rum were imported 
without restriction ; and a free intercourse was opened 
with the West Indies. Thenceforth it was on a footing 
with South Carolina, and advaneed with equally rapid 
Steps, but exhibiting a somewhat rüder character. 
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CHAPTER X. 

General Affairs ofthe Coloniee to the Peace in 1763. 

The Ck)loiiies originally unconnected — Only united against 
Franoe — Collisions in Canada and Nora Scotia — French Set- 
tlements in the Western Territory — ^Washington's Mission 
thither — He proceeds with a Military Force — Events of the 
Campaign— Plans for an Union of the Colonles— Braddock's 
Expedition and Defeat — Sir William Johnson's Exploits — 
Success of the French under Montcalm^Vigorous Measures 
of Pitt— Reduction of Louisbourg and Quebec — French eva- 
cuate the Western Territory— Are obliged to cede Canada 
— Progress of the Colonies in Popalation — In Commerce — 
Tables. 

The colonies, of which we have thus delineated the 
origin and progress, down to the close of the war in 1763 
were altogether unconnected. Each had been founded 
on a separate basis, by distinct and even hostile classes. 
Between neighbouring communities, where no sentiment 
of unity reigns, jealousies almost inevitably arise ; and 
these were aggravated by boundary disputes and other 
contending claims. Some governors, particularly Nichol- 
son, recommended the union of several of them under 
one head ; but these were men of arbitrary temper, who 
urged this measure on the home administration as a mode 
of extending the power of the crown, and keeping down 
the increasing spirit of independence. Such Commu- 
nications, when they transpired, heightened not a little 
the antipathy already feit to the proposed measure. 

There was, however, one object by which all the 
colonies were roused to a most zealous co-operation. It 
might have seemed a hardship that the successive wars 
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between Britain and France should be transferred to 
their rising Settlements beyond the Atlantic ; but the 
inhabitants by no means feit it as such, and required only 
permission, in order to rush with fury against each other. 
The old national antipathy was remarkably strong in 
this rüder society ; the difference of creed made the con- 
tests be viewed somewhat as religious wars; and the 
contrast between an absolute and a free govemment 
appeared peculiarly striking on the English side, where 
maxims almost republican prevailed. At first the colo- 
nies followed in the footsteps of the mother-country ; 
but as their magnitude and importance increased, the 
flame arose among themselves, and was thence commu- 
nicated to Europe. 

Even so early as 1629, Sir David EÜrk, having equip- 
ped a fleet^ surprised and took Quebec ; but that infant 
settlement, to which little value was then attached, was 
restored at the peace in 1632.* A severe collision, 
however, arose in consequence of the support afforded by 
the English from New York to the Five Nations, in the 
long and terrible war waged by them against the French 
in Canada. It was mostly carried on by skirmishes, in a 
covert manner, and without regulär sanction from either 
power. But after the Revolution of 1 688, open hostilities 
ensued between the two nations, and Britain again deter- 
mined to strike a blow against the enemy 's power beyond 
the Atlantic. Acadia was subdued with little resistance, 
and Sir William Phipps, with thirty-four vessels and a 
laige body of troops, reached Quebec. He did not, how- 
ever, display the requisite promptitude ; and through the 
able defence made by Count Frontenac, was obliged to re- 
imbark without effecting bis object. An attempt against 
Montreal was also defeated by the ability of Des Callieres. 
The contest wassuspended by the peace of 1697, when, to 
the great disoontent of the inhabitants, Acadia was re- 
stored to France. During the war of the Spanish suc- 
cession, two expeditions, the one in 1704, and the other in 

* See fuller particulars in British America (Edinburgh Ca- 
binet Library, Nos. xxv. xxvi. xxvii.), vol. i. p. 129. 
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l707>fai]ed inachieving theconquestof that province ; bat 
General Nicholson, in September 1710, finally annexed it, 
under the title of Nova Scotia, to the British crown. He 
proceeded afterwards to make a grand cffort against the 
Canadian capital, which was frustrated by the shipwreck 
of his squadron near the Seren Islands. Still the foice 
of England was considered so superior, that she most 
ultimately have triuinphed, had not the contest been 
tennlnatcd in 1713 by the peace of Utrecht. France 
retained Canada, but was obliged to cede Acadia and 
Newfoundland ; also to make over to Britain her claims 
to the sovereignty of the Five Nations.* 

A long peace now followed, and thoagh jealousies 
continaed, no open hostilities ensued tili 1744, when 
the war, which Britain had for several years waged 
with Spain, was extended to France. The latter power, 
though deprived of Nova Scotia by the treaty of Utrecht, 
had retained Cape Breton, and erected upon it Louis- 
burg, which, by an expenditure of £l300,000, was 
supposed to have been rendered one of the strengest of 
modern fortresses. The New England colonies, however, 
having, with characteristic ardour, determined to attack 
it, raised 4000 men, and placed them under the command 
of Colonel Pepperel, who, on the 30th April 1745, took 
the enemy somewhat by surprise. Being seconded by 
the fleet under Admiral Warren, he in seven we^s 
reduced this grand bulwark of their power in America ; 
and though they made several vigorous efforts, they 
did not succeed in retrieving this disaster. Never- 
theless, at the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, the 
coloniots had the mortiücatlon to see the fruits of iheir 
valour snatched from them, Cape Breton being restored 
in exchange for some continental advantages, which 
were more highly prized by the British king and min- 
istry. They expressed the deepest discontent> and hesi- 
tated not even to charge the govemment at home with 



• British America (Edinburgh Cabinet Library), vol. i. dd 
152-164, 166, 167 ; vol. ü. p. 129-131. 
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a desire to maintain the power of Louis, in order io 
check the spirit of internal independence.* 

The French, meantime, had hecome inspired with an 
eager desire to extend their North American possessions. 
Having at various points heen hrought into contact 
with the back Settlements of their rival, they had been 
generally successful in gaining the alliance of the In- 
diana, from whose warlike character important aid was 
expected. They made the most active movements in 
New Brunswick, hoping thence to penetrate into Nova 
Scotia, where they would find a population originally 
French, and still strongly attached to the country of their 
&thers. But the enterprises which caused the greatest 
inquietnde took place along the Ohio and the Mississippi. 
The colonists had already, at difFerent points, penetrated 
the barrier of the Alleghany, and begun to discover 
the value of the country extending to those mighty 
streams. The enemy, on the other band, in virtue 
of certain voyages made in the preceding Century by 
Marquette and La Salle, claimed the whole ränge of 
the Mississippi, by attaining which, their Settlements 
in Canada and New Orleans would be formed into one 
continuous territory. This pretension, if refen*ed to 
that peculiar law according to which Europeans have 
divided America among themselves, seems not whoUy 
unfounded. They had added, howeyer, a more exorbi- 
tant claim of all the streams falling into the great river, 
which would have carried them to the very summit of 
the Alleghany, and have hemmed in the British colonists 
in a manner to which they were by no means disposed 
to Bubmit. The banks of the Ohio became the debate- 
able gronnd on which this coUision mainly took place. 

The British were so confident in their right, that in 
1749, an association was formed of merchants in London, 
combined with Yirginian planters, called the Ohio Com- 
pany, who received from the crown a grant of 600,000 
acres on that river. Similar donations were made to 

* British America (Edinburgh Cabinet Library), vol. ü. p 
133-136. 
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other parties, who could not with any degree of safety 
turn them to account, in the face of such pretensions aa 
the French adyanced and showed a determination to 
Support. These assumed so menacing a cliaracter,* that 
Mr Dinwiddie, govemor of Virginia, under instructions 
from home, judged it necessary to send a commissioner to 
examine the State of affairs on that ürontier, to confer 
with the French Commander, and urge him to desist &om 
tarther encroachment. This little expedition is memor- 
able fi-om the command being intrusted to Major George 
Washington, a youth of twenty-one, whose steady and 
intelligent character already pointed him out for this de- 
]icate employment. He departed on the 31st October 
1753, and after many difficulties in travelling 560 miles 
across a rugged part of the Alleghany, arrived at the 
Station of M. de St Pierre. He was received with all the 
national courtesy and urbanity ; but after two days an 
answer was retumed, couched in respectful yet deter- 
mined language. The commandant described himself as 
only a military man, who could decide nothing on such an 
application, which ought to be addressed to the Marquis 
Duquesne, governor ofCanada, under whom he acted,and 
whose Orders he was bound to obey. Moreover, the in- 
ferior ofHcers at a frontier post, after an evening entertain- 
ment given to the major, becoming heated with wine, 
announced, even with an oath, their absolute Intention 
to take possession of the Ohio. Washington had ob- 
served on bis way the position at the junction of the Al- 
leghany and Monongahela, termed the two Forks of that 
river, and strongly recommended that it should be forti- 
fied. He held communication with a number of Indians, 
who expressed a friendly disposition to his countrymen, 
and a jealousy of the manner in which they saw the 
French occupying their country. But others had been 

• Mr Grahame (vol. iii. p. 361) asserts, that in 1753 they 
seized a number of English traders on the Ohio, and carried 
them prieoners to Presaue Isle, on Lake Erie. None of the Ame- 
rican authorities alluae to such an event, which would have 
amounted to an open levying of war. 
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gained over by that nation, a party of whom made a 
fruitless attempt to intercept his return.* 

The intelligence obtained on this occasion convinced 
the govemor that nothing bat force would enable Britain 
to maintain her Jurisdiction over this territory. His 
object was now to raise an adequate body of troops ; 
but the Assembly of Virginia showed no disposition to 
come forward, and were with great düficulty induced to 
vote £10,000. Carolhiacontributed £12,000. Onlythree 
companies, however, mustered under Washington, now 
colonel, who soon received the alarming intelligence, that 
a party under Captain Trent^ employed by the Ohio Com- 
pany in erecting a fort on the river, had been obliged to 
capitulate, obtaining only liberty to retire. The French 
had also anticipated their rivals by commencing a fort 
at the junction of the Ohio Forks, which, after their 
govemor-general, they named Ihiquesne.t 

Washington now urgently called on the difFerent 
States to contribute to the common defence, pointing 
out the necessity of strong reinforcements ; and mean- 
time,his enterprising spirit impelled him to push forward, 
eyen with his smallnumbers, hoping at least to pave the 
way for a larger force. On approaching, he was informed 
that a French detachment of fifty men were marching 
towards him with apparently hostile intentions, who soon 
afterwards encamped at a small distance. Advancing 
with some chosen troops and a party of Indians, he at- 
tacked them by surprise, and speedily defeated them. 
Jumonville, the Commander, and ten of his men, were 
killed, while twenty-two were wounded. A loud clamour 
was raised on this occasion by the French, who declared 
that their officer was merely the bearer of a summons, 
and that his death was an act of positive assassination. 
Washington never deigned to reply to this charge ; but 
his iriends have observed, that the great numbers of the 

* Sparks' Life of Washmgton (2 vcls Syo, Lond. 1839), vol. i. 

f. 24-33. Marshall's Life of Washington (5 vols 8vo, Lond. 
804), Tol. ii. pp. 6, 17, 33, &c. 

t Sparks, voL i. p. 38-44. Marshall, toL ii. pp. 17, 18. 
VOL. L U 
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French, and their mode of approachiiig, did not at all 
accoid with the representation of their being politicaL 
enyoysy buty ooupled with the previoos violence, gave 
every groond to believe that they intended to make good 
their pretensions by foroe. 

Three additional companies had been placed under 
Colonel Fiy, who was advancing to take the command, 
bat died suddenly on the way. They weie then forward- 
ed to Washington, whose force they did not augment to 
more than 400. But even with this small body he ad- 
vanced upon Fort Daquesne, when intelÜgence arrived 
tliat an army of 1800 French and 400 Indians were pre- 
paring to attack hiip. He had now no choice but to fall 
back to a spot called the Great Meadows, where he be- 
gan to erect a fort named, from the ciicmnstances, Ne- 
cessity. The ditch, however, was not completed, when, 
on the 3d July, M. de Villiers arrived with nearly 1000 
men, and commenced an attack which continued from 
eleven in the moming tili eight in the evening, without 
any decisive result. The French Commander then sent 
proposals for a capitulation : they were rejected, but 
during the night, terms were agreed npon, which, under 
the trying circumstances of the besieged, were considered 
honourable. The British were allowed to march out 
with all the honours of war, retaining their baggage, and 
every thing except their artillery ; being also assured of 
a safe retreat into the low country. The conduct of the' 
campaign was on the whole highly approved, and a vote 
of thanks passed by the House of Borgesses to Colonel 
Washington and bis officers.* 

By this time the colonists began seriously to feel the 
absence of some generalco-operation against this formid- 
able enemy. Those who stood most immediately exposed 
to attack, complained that upon them alone was thrown 
the whole bürden of repelling it ; and the govemment 
at home were at length induced to recommenda Conven- 
tion of delegates being held at Albany, to concert with 



* Sparks« vol. i.p. 40-51. Marshall, vol. ü p. 21-35. 
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each other, and with the cliiefs of the Six Nations, a plan 
of imited defence, The New England states, Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland, and New York, complied with the advice, 
and appolnted deputies, who assembled in June 1754 ; 
when the lead was taken by Benjamin Franklin, who 
lanked already as one of the most intelligent and distin- 
guished Citizens of America. Rising from an humble Sta- 
tion, he had acquired a paramount influence in his own 
State of Pennsylvania, andbeen appointed postmaster-gen- 
eral for the colonies. He soon submitted to his colleagues a 
very bold and important project. A geneial govemment, 
consisting of a president appointed by the crown, and of 
a Council of representatives from the respective colonies, 
were to be invested with the general direction of war, 
peace, treaties, and transactions with the Indians. They 
were to have the power of imposing such taxes as might 
be deemed necessary for these purposes ; and their acts, 
if not disallowed by the king within three years, were to 
acquire the force of law. They might also levy troops, 
the commanding officers being appointed by the Presi- 
dent, subject to the approbation of the Council. For 
this scheme Franklin gained the approbation of all the 
delegates, except those from Connecticut ; but when 
submitted to the respective govemments, it met a very 
different fate. They all considered these powers, espe- 
cially that of taxation, as fax too great to be placed in the 
hands of a body over whom each had so little control. 
Its reception was equally unfavourable in the British 
cabinet, who viewed it, not without reason, as an ar- 
rangement rendenng America almost entirely independ- 
ent. Thus the plan, recommended as it was by such high 
authority, proved whoUy abortive ; though perhaps it 
had some small influence in paving the way for a similar 
Union, which future emergencies induced the colonies 
to form.* 

The British ministry were, however, determined to 
Support their cause with the utmost vigour. Warm re- 

* Grahame, voL iii. p. 367-372. 
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moDstrances were made to the court of France, which 
lavlshed in retnm pacific professions and eyen promises ; 
bat they weie directly contradicted by actlons, which left 
no donbt of a firm determination to maintAin her lofby 
pretensions. It was resolyed, therefore, to employ force 
in driving the French firom their present adyanced pod- 
tion ; and in the beginning of 1765, General Braddock, 
with two regiments, was despatched from Ireland to co« 
operate with the Virginian forces in obtaining the com- 
mand of the Ohio. His arrlval excited enthusiastic 
hopes, and at Alexandria he met the govemors of five 
colonies aasembled to concert the general plan of a 
campaign. Washington had quitted the army on ac- 
count of a regulation by which the colonial officers 
were made to rank under those of the regulär army; 
buty at the solicitation of Braddock, he consented to 
act as his aide-de-camp, in the character of a volonteer. 
Yet their movements were almost arrested by the fail- 
ure of the Virginian contractors to fumish the wagons 
necessary for transporting the baggage and artillery. 
In this emergency, Franklin, by great exertions, and 
by influence with the fiärmers of Pennsylvania, sac- 
ceeded in procuring these supplies ; but before they conld 
be transported across the mgged AUeghany, a long 
time woiüd necessarily elapse, during which the enemy 
might strengthen Duquesne and reinforce the garrison. 
At the earnest entreaty of Washington, it was there- 
fore determined to press forward with 1200 well-ap- 
pointed men, and that Colonel Dunbar, with the heavy 
artillery and baggage, should remain behind. Waslung- 
ton, however, was dismayed to find thatBraddock, though 
a brave and experienced officer, was wedded to the forma 
of regulär European warfiure. Instead of causing his 
troops to push briskly across the intervening obstacles, 
he employ ed them in levellingevery hillock, andthrow- 
ing bridges oyer eyery brook. Again, though advised 
to aocept the ofiPered aid of some Indians, at least for 
Bcouring the woods and guarding against surprise, he de- 
spised such aiixiliaries^ and treated them so coldly that 
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they quickly dropped off. Washington, being nnfortu- 
nately seized with a violent illness, was iinable by bis ut- 
most efforts to keep np with the army, but rejoined it on 
the evening of the 8th July, withinfifteen miles of Fort 
Duquesne, against which this laborious movement was 
directed, The garrison was understood to be small, 
and quite inadäquate to reslst the great force now bronght 
to bear npon it ; exulting hope filled every heart ; and 
no one doubted to see the British flag waving next day 
over the battlements, and the enemy rooted out from all 
Western America. The march next moming is describ- 
ed as a splendid spectacle ; being made in füll military 
array, with a majestic river on one band, and deep woods 
on the other. Not an enemy appeared, and the most pro- 
found silence reigned over this wild territory. They pro- 
ceeded, forded the stream, and were passing arough tract 
covered with wood, which led direct to the fort, when 
suddenly a destructive fire was poured in upon the front, 
while another rapidly followed on the right flank. The 
assault was continued by an enemy who remained in- 
visible, closely hidden behind trees and ravines. The 
Tanguard feil back in a confusion which soon became 
general. Their only hope would now have been to quit 
their ranks, rush behind the bushes, and fight man to man 
with their assailants ; but Braddock insisted on forming 
them into platoons and columns, in order to make regulär 
discharges, which Struck only the trees. After some time 
spent in these fruitless efforts, with the hidden fire still 
iinabated, a general flight ensned, that of the regulars 
being the most precipitate and shameful, while the only 
stand was made by the Yirginian militia. The officers 
in general remained on the field while there seemed 
any hope of rallying their troops, and, consequently, out 
of eighty-six engaged, sixty-thjee were killed or wound- 
ed ; the Commander himself mortally. Of the privates, 
7l4 feil ; the rout was complete, and the more disgracefiil, 
in that it was before an inferior enemy, whose number did 
not exceed 850, of whom only 250 were Europeans. Dur- 
ing this disastrous day, Washington displayed an admir- 
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able conrage and coolnee». After the fall of so many offi« 
cers, he alone remained to convey Orders, and was seen 
galloping in eveiy direction acrpss the field, amid the 
thickest fire ; yet, by a dlspensation which seemed pro- 
yidential, thoagh four balls passed throngh his clothc«^ 
and two horses were killed tinder him, he escaped un- 
hurt ; and veiy contrary to his wish, this melancholy 
dlsaster greatly elevated his reputation. The remnant of 
the army retreated precipitately into the low country, 
whither the French considered themselves too weak to 
pursue them.* 

Meantime, a militia force of about 5000 men was 
assembled at Albany, for an expedition against the im- 
portant fortress of Crown Point, on the borders of Canada. 
The Commander was William Johnson, an Irishman, 
who had risen from the ranks, and whose uncommon 
bodily strength, with a rüde energy of character, had 
enabled him to acqnire a greater influenoe orer the 
Indian tribes than any other British ofiicer. Having 
reached the sonthem extremity of Lake George, and 
leamed that the enemy were erecting an additional fort 
at Ticonderago, he resolved to push forward, hoping to 
reduce it before the works were completed. Intelligence, 
howeyer, was soon received, which obliged him to stand 
on the defensive. Baron Dieskau, an able Commander, 
had carried out from France a large reinforcement, and 
having added to them a considerable body of Indians, 
was advancing to attack the British Settlements. He 
at first proceeded towards Oswego, bnt on leaming the 
advance of Johnson, hastened to direct his Operations 
against him. The latter had fortified his camp, but 
through defective information, sent forward an advanced 
party of 1000 men, who at the distance of about three 
mlles unexpectedly met the enemy, and were driven 
back with great loss. Dieskau then marched forward 
to "assault the main camp, which he seemed to have a 
fair prospect of carrying ; but Johnson received him 

* Marshall, vol. ii. p. 38-45. Sparks, voL i. p. 61-68. 
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with the utmost firmness, and opening a brisk fire, caused 
the Indiana and militia to fall back. The French regu- 
lars maintained the contest seveial hours with. great 
ylgourj and the British general was even obliged by a se» 
Tere wound to leave the command to Lyman, his second. 
The final result howeyer was» that the assailants were 
completely repulsed, with the löss of nearly 1000 men. 
Dieskau himself wajs mortally womided and made pris- 
oner ; and his retreating forcesj being suddenly assailed 
by a small detachment from New York, abandoned their 
baggage, and took to flight. It was thonght by many, 
that if Johnson had followed up his victory by an attack 
on Crown Point, or at least on Ticonderago, he would 
have sacceeded ; but he did not choose to hazard the 
laureis already gained. 

It may be mentioned also that in this busy campaign^ 
Shirley, the govemor of MassacMVisetts, led an expedi- 
tion against Niagara ; but the difficulties of the march, 
and the discouragement spread by the tidings of Brad- 
dock*s defeat, prevented his engaging in any undcrtak- 
ing. It would seem, indeed, that the British forces were 
scattered in too many quarters, instead of concentrating 
themselves in oue united effort against some important 
Position or commanding stronghold.* 

The war which had thus for sonie time been covertly 
'waged between the two nations, was, in 17^6, openly , 
declared ; and increased exertions were made on both 
sides. In a Council of govemors hcld at New York, 
three expeditions were planned, in which 21,000 men 
were to be employed. Abercromby and Lord London, 
however, who successively went out as commanders-in- 
chief, did not possess the requisite energy ; and discon- 
tents arose among the provincial officers, from being com- 
pelled to take rank under the regolars. The French 
force, meantime, was united under Montcalm, an officer 
of high spirit ; and while the British were deliberattng, 
he hastened against the two forts at Oswego, which, 



* Grahame, yoI. iii. p. 392-398. 
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as they protected Lake Ontario, formed their principal 
bulwark in that quarter. On the lOth of August he 
begaix the siege of the first, which was soon evacuated 
by its defenders o wing to the failure of their ammunition, 
and he then assaüed the other with such vigour, that it 
surrendered on the 14th, Colonel Mercer, the Com- 
mander, having been killed in the attack. The garrison, 
amoimting to 1400> became prisoners of war, while 121 
pieces of cannon, with a quantity of stores, sloops, and 
boats, feil into his hands. In the foUowing year, he 
marched against Fort William-Henry, on Lake George, 
commenced the siege in the beginning of August, and 
compelled it, in six days, to surrender. The defenders 
stipulated to march out with the honours of war, and 
rejoin their countrymen ; but these terms were com- 
pletely violated by the Indians, who barbarously mas- 
sacred a great number of them. Montcalm's frien^ 
have studiously defended him against any chaige, ev^en 
of neglect, on this dreadful oceasion; but blame was 
attached, at the time, both to him and bis officers,^ and 
there was accordingly kindled throughout the oolonies 
a deep thirst for vengeance.* 

Hitherto tbis war had been an almost continued series 
of disaster and disgrace ; and in Europe similar results 
were seen to foUow the feeble measures of the cabinet. 
But the spirit of the nation, being now roused, forced into 
power William Pitt, peiiiaps the most energetie war- 
minister who has ever swayed the British Councils. 
Adverse to military Operations in Germany, he tumed 
his main attention to the North American colonies, and 
by vigorously announcing his resolution, dre w forth &om 
themselves strenuous exertions. Lord London was su- 
perseded by Amherst, a more able Commander ; while the 
most active part was assigned to Wolfe, a young officer^ 
in whom the disceming eye of Pitt discovered a rising 
military genius. It being determined to strike the first 
blow against Louisburg, considered the centre of French 

* Grahame, yol. üi. p. 408410 ; yoL iy. p. 6, &o. 
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power in that quarter^ an expedition sailed against it in 
May I7ß8, and by the end of July, chiefly through his 
exertions, it was compelled to surrender. This success 
was followed up next year by a more formidable attempt, 
under the same Commander» against Quebec, capital 
of New France. On the Idth September 17^9, a splen- 
did victory, dearly porchased indeed by the death of that 
gallant officer, placed the city in the nndisputed posses- 
fiion of Britain.* 

After this triumph, France could with difficulty main- 
tain her posts in the interior. In 1758, General Aber- 
cromby, with 16,000 regulars and provincials, marched 
against Crown Point and Ticonderago. The first skirmish 
was marked by the £all of Lord Howe, a young officer of 
high promise, and mach beloved in America. The com- 
mander, having soon after made a premature assanlt on 
the last-mentioned fort, was repulsed with considerable 
loss, when he raised the siege and precipitately retreated. 
Colonel Bradstreetjhowever, at the head of a detachment, 
captured Fort Frontignac, a post of some consequence on 
L^e Ontario.t 

Meantime the Yirginians, notwithstanding their most 
eamest wishes, had in vain attempted to renew the 
expedition against Fort Duquesne ; having placed under 
the command of Washington a force barely sufficient to 
check the incursions of the French and Indians. In 
1758, however, under the auspices of Pitt, General 
Forbes arrived with a body of troops, which the 
provincials soon raised to 6000; bat, contrary to the 
urgent advice of the American, instead of pushing on 
by a track already formed, he undertook to cut a 
new one through forests abnost impracticable. He 
accordingly failed to reach the scene of action tili 
November, when the season was too late for active 



* These events are narrated in ^eater detail in the Account 
€i British America (Edinburgh Csubinet Library), vol. i. p. 175- 
177 ; vol. ü. pp. 142, 143. 
^, + Grahame, vol. iv. p. 29-32. 
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Operations, and the proyisions weie nearly exhansted. 
A party under Major Grant, having rashly advanced, 
were defeated with great loss. The Situation of the 
army appeared very serious, when news arrived that 
the garrison, reduced to 500, and discooraged probahly 
by the £eJ1 of Lonisbarg and the dangers menacing 
Canada, had set fire to the fort, and retreated in boats 
down the river. The Indians, who had already aban- 
doned their cause, readily entered into tenns with the 
British, and tranquillity was established along the whole 
line of the back Settlements. 

In 1769, General Amherst, co-operating with Wolfe, 
marched against Ticonderago and Crown Point, which 
wen evacuated on bis approach. Prideaux, meantime, 
with a strong detachment, advanced and laid eiege to 
Niagara. He was accidentally killed; but Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson, bis successor, pushing Operations with 
increased vigonr, completely d^eated a large force which 
had beeh coUected against him, and finally obliged the 
garrison to surrender prisoners of war. Amherst could 
not open a communication with Quebec, which was 
in great danger of being retaken during the winter ; 
but it was saved by the good conduct of General Mur- 
ray. Next Summer, that ofhcer from Quebec, and Gen- 
eral Amherst from Niagara, made a combined march 
upon Montreal, which the Marquis de Yaudreuil still 
attempted to maintain ; but he was obliged, on the 8th 
September 1760, to sign a capitulation for the city as well 
as for the whole of Canada. By the peace of Paris, France 
ceded it and all the adjacent countries.^ Spain was also 
obliged to yield Florida ; and Britain acquired a vast, 
compact, and flourishing empire, reaching from the arc- 
tic Zone to the Gulf of Mexico. 

It would hare been satis&ctory could we have added 
a particular view of the progress made during this period 
by the colonies, in population, industry, and wealth« 



* See British America (Edinburgh Cabinet Library), vol. i, 
178. 
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Their advance was certainly most rapid ; yet the detaüs 
are scanty, and in many cases doubtful. They were 
favoured by a combination of circumstances almost im- 
precedented. An indastrious race^ skilled in agricul- 
iure, were transported to a country where land to any 
extent could be easily obtained. The abundance of the 
necessaries of life thns prodnced, removed all check to 
marriage and the rearing of children ; while the same 
circumstances invited a continual inflox of emigrants 
iroin EuTope. Hence arose a rapid increase of population^ 
of which the modern world at least had never seen any 
example ; doubling, it was supposed, in twenty-five or 
even twenty years. Of this a satis&ctory proof was ob- 
tained firom the ünposing aspect ander which the colonies 
appeared at saccessive periods ; yet^ down to the year 
1790, no precise particulars were ever obtained. 

Mr Bancroft, availing himself of the best materials 
within his reach, estimated the amount in 1688at 200,000. 
Mrs Willard calculated the number in 1738 at 401,900 ; 
but this, we are convinced, is greatly underrated. For 
example, she gives the population of New England, in 
1692, at 120,000 i and in 1733, at only 187,000 ; though 
there is reason to believe that the increase was fiur greater. 
She sapposes the whole inhabitants of the colonies in 
1763 to have been 3,000,000 ; which appears too high. 
Congress, it is true, at the commencement of hostilities, 
about 1775, assumed the same amount ; and Mr Jay, when 
e!xamined at Madrid by Count Florida Bianca, main- 
tained that, being fumished by the states themselves, 
with a view to the levies and supplies that would be re- 
quired from them, it was probably under the truth.* 
Yet it is yery curious that, in 1784, a similar estimate, 
formed with the same view, amounted only to 2,389,000. 
As, however, the census of 1790 gave nearly 4,000,000, 
the other was probably a good deal too low, and the 
preceding one perhaps nearly correct. 

•Bancroft.vol.ü.p.452. Willard, pp. 84, 107, 182. Sparks' 
Diplomatie Cforrespondence, yol. tu. p. 227, &c. 
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The commeTcial progress of the colonies was eqnaUy 
rapid, and excited a still greater interest. Their exports 
consisted almost exclusively of the rüde productions of 
land; a circumstance most gratefiil to the English 
people, fiince it naturally led to the desire to take their 
commodities in exchange. Their progress in agricul- 
ture, hy absorhing at onee their capital and their laboar, 
prevented them from making any attempt to manufac- 
ture goods for themselves ; while, by increasing their 
wealth, it induced them to prefer the &brics of Britain 
to the rüde home-made stuffs with which they had been 
at first contented. There was, however, a difficulty in find- 
ing articles, such as the rieh products of the West Indies, 
which would obtain a place in the market of Europe. Silk 
and wine, the early objects of hope and pride, never snc- 
ceeded ; and though, in 17319 there were exported &om 
Virginia three cwts. of the former, their expectations 
from this source proved ultimately fallacions. What 
they vainly sought, however, came npon them from 
unexpected quarters ; and we haye seen how tobacco 
forced itself into the place of a leading export. Dur- 
ing the present period, Virginia and Maryland became 
the chief sources whence all Europe was supplied. In 
1744 and the two succeeding yeeirs, Britain imported 
40,000,000 pound8,whereof 30,000,000 were re-exported. 
Bice also was accidentally introduced in the manner al- 
ready mentioned ; and so congenial was the swampy soll 
of Carolina to its culture, that nearly the whole quantity 
consumed in Europe was raised in that plantation. 
The productions of the northem colonies being nearly 
the same with those of Britain, met with no demand 
from our merchants ; but the surplus of grain found a 
market in Spain and Portugal ; provisions and timber 
were sent to the West Indies ; and thence they obtained 
the means of paying for our manu&ctures. To New 
England again, the fisheries and shipbuilding were a 
source of ever-increasing wealth. The following ex- 
hibits a view of the progressive increase of Imports and 
exports from 1700 to 1763 :— 
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New England 
New York . . 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia and 
Maryland... 
Carolina .... 

Geoi^gia 

* 



1701. 



British 
Importi. 



£ 
32,656 
18,547 

6,220 

235,738 
16,973 



Exports. 



£ 
86,322 
31,910 
12,003 



1730. 



Imports. 



£ 
54.701 

8,740 
10,682 



309,134 



199,683!346,823 
13,908!l51,739 

• • • • I 



Exports, 



208,196 



1750. 



Imports, 



64,356 35,634 



48,582 



64,785 



343.826 672,585t836.860l814.768 



£ 
48,455 



28,191 



150,931 608,939 



^91,607 
1,942 



Exports. 



£ 

343,659 
267,130 
217,713 

349,419 
133,037 
2,125 



1763. 



Imports. 



£ 
74,815 
63,988 
38,228 

642,294 
282,366 
14,469 



Exports. 



£ 

258,854 
238,660 
284,152 

655,391 
250,132 
44,908 



l,313.083!l. 106.160 1.631.997 



In l769y a merchant, under the inappropriate title 
of The American Traveller (4to, London^ 1769), pub- 
lished a very detailed statement of the commerce of the 
colonies, on an average of the preceding three years ; 
and as this does not seem to be geners^y known, we 
here present a summary, which may interest some classes 
of readers : — 



Mam. 

duMtta. 



Rattof 

New 
Englmnd. 



£ 

Dry cod.... 100.000 
Pickled fish. 8,000 

Timber 46,000 

Ships 49,000 

Whale&cod 

oll, &c... 114,000 
Live stock.. 12,000 
Salted beef 

andpork.. 13,500 

Potaeh 20.000 

Bees'wax.&c 9,000 
Flour&bisc. 

Grain 

Skins 

Cop. Sc iron. 

Tobacco 

Rice . . 
Indigo 

Memp 

Flax seed. .. 
Sassafras.... 

Sundries . ... 
[Exports.... 1370,5<)0 



7,000 
30,000 



22.500 
25,000 

15,000 
16,000 



Nnr 
York. 



26,000 
14,000 



17,000 

26,000 

14,000 

1,600 

250,000 

110,000 

35.000 

20,000 



Panniyl- 
Tmnia. 



36,000 
17,600 



20,000 
65,000 

« • • • 

1,000 

350,000 

112,000 

60,000 

36,000 



14,000 



114.500 



526,600 



Importe.... !396,000l 12.0001631.000 



Virginia & 
Maryland, 



30,000 



705,600 
611.000 



£ 



65,000 
30,000 



16,000 



70,000 

25,000 

36,000 

768,000 



21,000 

14.000 

7,000 



North 
Carollaa 



£ 

i5\m 



Sonth 
CaroUafc 



.... 
.... 



14,000 

• • * • 

• • • » 

17,800 

• » • • 

■ • • • . 

« • • • 

2'l'.56o 



1,040.000 
865,000 



20,000 
6,000 



15,000 
26,000 



12,000 
46,000 



220,000 

50.000 

2,600 



Oaargla. 



£ 

> • • I 

niooo 



68.300 395,600 
18.000 365.000 



17,000 



36,000 
1,700 



2.600 
6,000 



74,200 
49.000 



TotaL 



£ 
100,000 

16,000 
236,000 
116,600 

136,500 
89.00^1 



149,600 

49,000 

11,500 

600,000 

304,000 

172,000 

90,000 

782.000^ 

256,000 

51,700 

20,400 

21.000 

68,000 

7,000 

2,600 

27.500 



3.295.100 
2.846.000 



Anderson'e Origin of Commerce (edit. 1789), yol. It. pp. 30,36,40,43. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Revolution^ from its Commencement to the Declaration of 

Indepmdence. 

Authorities for this Part of the Work— Secret Discontents— 
Plan of taxing America — Stainp Act passed— First Congress 
— Tumults in the Colonies—Marquis of Rockingham Minis- 
ter — Goncessions — Tranquillity restored— Charles Towns- 
hend — New Tazes imposed — Fresh Troubles— Non-impor- 
tation Agreement— Lord North Minister— Repeal of Tazes — 
Moyements in Americsr— They subside— Plan of Duty on 
Tea — ^Yiolent Proceedings at Boston — Indignation of Minis- 
ters^Shutting of the Port — Alteration of the Charters, &c. 
—Opposition by Burke, Chatham,and Others — Extreme Dis- 
content in the Colonies — Meeting of General Congress— Its 
Proceedings — ^Debates in Parliament— Coerciye Measures— 
Arming in Massachusetts— Battle of Lexington — Warlike 

-" Operations — Addresses by Congress — Washington Gom- 
mander-in-chief— Battle of Bunker's Hill— Hostile' Move- 
ments in Virginia and other Colonies— State of Washington's 
Army — Proceedings in Parliament — Treaties with German 
Princes— American Expedition into Canada— Difficultiea of 
Washington — Gage succeeded by Howe — His Plans — 
Obliged to eyacuate Boston— Washington marches to New 
York— Expedition against Gharleston— Projects of Inde- 
pendence— Opposition- Final Declaration. 

Wb are now entering on the history of that great crisis 
which severed the American colonies &om the mother- 
country, and rendered them an independent State. This 
heing the most important event in their annals, it may 
be proper to give a brief notice of the authorities and 
materials on which the narrative is founded. The author^ 
considering the number of respectable writers by whom 
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this sabject has been treated, had hoped to find hls task 
comparatiTely easy, and to follow with safety a rouie 
alieady traced. Yet he had not proceeded for, when he 
feit it impossible to exhibit^ even on the proposed scale, 
any satisfactory view of the train of events, without a 
diligent search into contemporary documents. The in- 
qmry has been generally pursued in a violent partisan 
spirit, and without due research. The American authors, 
indeed, Marshall, Sparks, and Pitkin, have collected 
with industry, and, allowing for a venial tinge of national 
feeling, written with candonr. But their reseaiches 
have been confined exclusively to their own side of the 
Atlantic, and have not includedeven the most accessible 
of British materials, We shall only mention the records of 
the two houses of parliament, and the papers laid before 
them; the memoirs of Howe, Clinton, Buigoyne, Tarle- 
ton, and other Commanders; with the vast mass of origi- 
nal documents published by Almon, under the title of the 
Remembrancer. Proceeding on such narrow grounds, 
they could obtain only a partial view of the subject, and, 
besides being misled as to &cts, they had always to grope 
in the dark for the views and motiyes of the English 
govemment. 

In regard to the narratives produced on the European 
side, we must acknowledge that we have formed a still 
lower estimate ; party spirit being usually more violent^ 
and information from every quarter less satis&ctory. 
From this last censure, so &r as English sources are oon- 
cemed, Mr Adolphus must be excepted, to whom large 
acknowledgments are due. In that able writer, how- 
eyer, the bias in favour of Britain is so extreme, that it 
was impossible to dispense with an inyestigation into the 
original documents. The work of M. Botta possesses a 
high reputation, justified in so ÜEir by the animation and 
eloquence with which it is composed. As^ however, he 
has not quoted in detail bis sources of Information, and 
could not have access to any private Channel, it is not 
safe to rest upon him as an authority. There is reason 
to suspecty Üi&t bis narratire is founded mainly upon 
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American notices which posseas not any high claim to 
respect. He even appears to have been Ignorant of 
Washington's Confidential Letters to Congress, though 
they had been published thirteen years previously. At 
all events, he had no acceas to the- extensive materials 
employed by Sparks, Pitkin, and later writers. We may 
addy that, like other European advocates of America, he 
Is actuated by a much more violent spirit than any of 
the respectable native historians. 

It may be proper to mention the importance that has 
been placed on the histories published immediately after 
the termination of the war by Gordon, Ramsay, and Sted- 
man, and which continued long the Standard authorities, 
The first is Tery valuable as Coming from an eyewitness 
of some of the leading occurrences ; while with regard to 
others, Mends in various quarters supplied him with in- 
fotmation. He also carefuUy collected many floating pa- 
persand documents ; and, with the exception of a slight 
biasin fävour of the colonies, displays a spirit of candour. 
Ramsay's Account of the Events in South Carolina is also 
founded on personal details, while, as a member of the 
govemment, he had access to official intelligence. His 
narrative displays a somewhat stronger leaning to the 
same side, but still considerable faimess. His general 
Histoiy of the Revolution is a compilation of very mode- 
rate value. Stedman, as an English officer, served under 
Howe and ComwalliB, and had thereby an opportunity 
of witnessing the principal military Operations. In other 
respects, his work is very superficial. 

The triimiphant issue of the contest with France 
seemed to have placed the British empire in America on a 
foundation at once solid and permanent. The possession of 
the whole eastem coast, from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Arctic Ocean, secured it almost completely against any 
other European power, without whose Support the na- 
tives could make only a very feeble and desultory re- 
sistance. The population, the wealth and advancing 
commerce of these colonies, inspired sanguine and indeed 
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chimerical hopes of fatiire advantage. They had co- 
operated most cordially, by strenuous efforts and great 
sacnficesy in the arduous contest waged on iheir soil 
by Britain with her powerful rival ; and the exulta- 
tion of common success cemented still more closely the 
mutual ties. The most friendly feelings appeared to 
be mntnally cherished ; and nothing indicated the ap- 
proach of that fatal ciisis which was to rend the empu'e 
asander, and to begin the Separation between the Old 
and the New Worlds. 

There were not wanting, indeed, ciicnmstances secret- 
ly tending towards this result. The colonies had al- 
ways professed a finn and zealons allegiance to the king ; 
and even Mr Marshall admits, that to the very latest 
period they did not generally dispute the supreme legis- 
lative power of parliament : yet they had at the same 
time shown an extreme anxiety to manage their afiairs 
in their own way ; and during their silent growth, when 
commnnication was tedlous and unfrequent, they gener- 
ally attained this object. Occasionally the monarchs were 
seized with jealous feelings, and sent out strict and im- 
perious mandates ; but the planters, by delay, conpled 
with firm and respectful remonstiunce, usually con- 
trived to evade their execution. The disconragement to 
their mantifactures, though nnfair, was of little conse- 
quence when such branches of indnstry would at all 
events hare been premature. The monopoly of their 
commerce, though a more serious evil, was so accord- 
ant with the contracted views of the age, that they 
never thought of disputing the right, or expecting it 
not to be enforced. It was, besides, executed with so 
much laxness, that the most lucrative dealings were car- 
ried on clandestinely with very little Interruption. On 
this point British jealousy was at length roused ; cu»- 
tomhouses were erected, and cruisers staüoned along the 
coast. The merchants, without disputing the right to 
take these measures, only complained of its being en- 
forced in a violent and sometimes illegal manner ; but 
their minda were silently Opened to the advantages which 

VOL. I. X 
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might arise from a state of independence.* We believe, 
however, on grounds which will be developed in the 
coiirse of this samtive, that no such feeling or wish 
existed among the great body of the people. 

In Great Britain, meanwhile, the light nnder which 
the colonies were viewed underwent a material alteration« 
Free national it haa been often observed, are pecnliarly 
apt to domineer oTer subject states. The people re- 
garded with the highest complacency their sway over a 
rast transatlantic empire : according to Lord Chatham» 
eren the chimney-sweepers on the streets talked boast- 
ingly of their subjects.in America. Tlie entire sab« 
aervience of the settlem» the power of parliament to 
impose upon them both laws and taxes, had always 
at home been held undisputed. In their infant state, 
however, when struggling with porerty and danger, 
theie had been neiiher motive nor dia|)oaition to en- 
ibroe theae claims ; and the occasional attempts to sab« 
vert their pririlegeB» having been made in a violent 
manner by aibiti»ry and unpopulär monarohs, had ex- 
cited aympathyamoBg the great body of the nation« 
The oaae was altered, when they had attaiaed a degree of 
prosperity which enabkd them undoubtedly to make a 
certatn contribution towajpds the general interests of the 
empire ; and some benefit might reasonably be expected 
from the vast exertions made in order to promote their 
aecurity. The effect of these, indeed, appeared in a seriona 
deraugement of the natbnal fioances. The badget of 1764 
exhibited an expenditurehitherto unprecedented, leaving 
a deficiency of about three millions^ which was with dif- 
ficulty supplied by temporaiy resources and by encroach- 
ment on the sinking fiönd^t Successive changes in the 
ministry had raised to its head George GrenviUe, an 
honest stateaman, of great political knowledge and in- 
defatigable application ; bat bis miud, according to the 
able view of his character drawn by Borke, could not 

• Pitkin'fl PoUtical and Civü History of the United States 
of America (New Haven, 1828), voL i. p. 167-160. 
t Adolphns' History of England (Land. 1802)^ tqL 1. p. 159. 
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extend beyond the circle of ofiicial roatine, and was 
iinable to esiimate tbe resnlt of untried measares. He 
saw only the emptiness of the British exchequer, the 
capability of the Americans to pay a oertain revenne, 
and the sappoeed imquestionable right to levy it. 

Under ihese yiews, the minister^ on the lOth March 
1764> introduced a series of resolutions, anerting the 
right and expediency of requiring America to contri- 
bnte to the general exigenoies of the empire, and speci« 
fying a stamp*duty as an eligible mode. These formidable 
propositions, which were to shake Europe and America 
to their foundations, were passed by parliament in the 
most thoughtless and careless manner. There is no 
record of speech or vote against them in either honse. 
Mr Grenville afterwards appealed to the membersy 
whether he had not repeatedly asked, if any gentle« 
man would come forward and deny the right of taxa- 
tion, and not one had done so.* This is certainly 
a seyere reproach on those statesmen who afterwards, 
when the resnlt became manifest, treated the measure 
with unboanded reprobation. Lord Ghatham, howerer, 
mnst be acqnitted, being then confined to bed by severe 
illne8s.t Mr Grenrille proceeded, on the öitt May, 
wlth as little Opposition as before, to bring in an act for 
imposing the intended duty. He showed considerable 
indulgence towards the colonies, having, on the first 
moving of the resolntions, sent for their agents, and 
stated bis intention not to push the measure through 
that Session, but to give them an opportunity of passing 
it themselres, or of raising in any other manner the 
required sum of jeiOO,000.:|: 

These resolutions, being transmitted to America, ex- 
cited the strengest and most hostile feeling ; and the colo- 
nial assemblies almost nnanimonsLy adranced the claim 

* Adolphus, Yol. i. p. 155. History, Debaies, and Proceed- 
faigs of both Honses oi Parliament, &om 1743 to 1774, toL It. 
pp. 251,292. 

f History, Debates, &c., vol. iv. p. 289. 
. :;: Pitkin, voU i. p. 163. Marshall, vol ü. p. 107. . 
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of haring the sole nght of impoung toxes on their fellow- 
Citizens. They Tnaintained, Üiat recent duties on import- 
ed goods had materially encroached on this nght, which 
the proposed act wonld entirelj extinguisih, and thus 
reduce them completely to the condition of alaves. The 
assemhly of Massachtusetts, ho wever, after passing resolu- 
tions to the füll extent of this principle, were induced 
by Mr Hutchinson so to modify them as to rest their Op- 
position solely on the ground of expediency. The other 
States, particularly Virginia and New York, took also 
a decided part, and petitions of the same tenor were for- 
warded from many of them to Great Britain« Dr Frank- 
lin, already a highly distinguished person, appeared in 
London as agent for Pennsylvania. He and the others 
endeavonred to impress strongly upon the minister the 
hopelessness of the Americans ever snbmitting to this 
arbitrary mode of taxation. Mr Pitkin states, that» 
both in their conversation and in the petitions, a will- 
ingness was expressed, if applied to in the usu^ consti- 
tntional mode, to grant aids aocording to their ability.. 
Yet we do not find any passage quoted to this effecty 
nnless from Pennsylvania, communicated by Franklin. 
The congress, in the following year, instead of any such 
offer, uiged Üiat the monopoly of their trade, and the 
duties levied on imported goods, caused them to pay a 
very fisdr proportion to the general exchequer. The min- 
ister also inquired if the agents could suggest any more 
eligible way in which the amount might be levied. But 
they replied, that they had no authority to deal with 
such a question, being simply instructed to oppose any 
impost whatever by the British legislature.* 

Mr Grenville, early in February 1765, brought bis 
Stamp Act again before parliament. Voices, few indeed, 
but loud, were now raised against it. General Conway and 
Alderman Beckford denied the right of taxing America : 
Colonel Barre, with others, condemned it only as highly 
inexpedient, and even unjust, as long as we -retained the 

• Pitkiii, voL L p. 164-170. Marshall, voL iL p. 107. 
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monopoly of her trade. The latter gentleman began a 
conrse of most energetic and perserermg Opposition to 
the measure. He repelled the alleged obligations of 
the colonies to the mother-country, describing them 
as driren from her bosom hy persecution, and raised 
iip by their own energies amid many oppressions ; as 
a people at once noble and truly loyal^ but jealous of 
their liberties, which they were determined to vindi- 
cate. The act, however, passed in the Commons by a 
majority of 250 to 50, and in the Lords with scarcely any 
Opposition. The petitions had been generally rejected, 
on account of their denying the parliamentary right of 
tazation ; that of New York was so intemperate, that no 
one dared to present it. The act received the royal as- 
sent on the 22d March, though it was not to take effect 
tili November foUowing.* 

Virginia had always been an aristocratic colony, and 
hltherto considered pecnüarly loyal ; but her opulent 
planters now appeared animated by a most daring spirit 
of independence. The assembly being then in session, 
Patrick Henry, an eminent lawyer, brought forward a 
series of resolutions against the proposed measure, sup- 
ported by a speech, in which he said, *^ Cesar had his 
Brutus, Charles I. bis Cromwell, and George III." — ^being 
interrupted by loud cries of treason, he added, — ^ may 
profit by their example." The resolutions were modi- 
fied, and different versions are given of those finally 
adopted ; but they certainly denied, in the most un- 
qualified terms, the right of taxation claimed« Similar 
sentiments flew like lightning through the other states, 
which had at first displayed some degree of apathy. The 
most momentous step was taken by the assembly of Mas- 
sachusetts, which, on the 6th June l766,circulated among 
the others the proposition for a general congress, to meet 
at New York, and arrange in concert the means of avert- 
ing the threatened evil. Nine colonies responded to this 
call, the others being prevented chiefly by the difficulty 

* AdolphuB, Yol. i. pp. 190, 191. Pitkin, yoL L p. 171. 
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of ooüTokiiig their aMemblies. The depnties from Bos- 
ton, on their arrivai, waited upon the govemor, and, le- 
preseniing their meetiog as regulär, infoxmed him of 
its object and nature. He waraed them against it 
as quite nnoonstitational, and which could in no shape 
be sanctioned ; yet withont attempting to obstnict 
the proceedings. In a series of fourteen reaolutions 
they denounced the injustice and niinoos consequences 
of their being taxed without heing represented ; a 
privilege which, hom their distance, they declared it 
imposaible for them to enjoy. They did not intimate 
any willingness to raise a revenne themselves, but main- 
tained that the great advantages derired by Britain 
from the monopoly of American commerce formed an 
ample eontributi<m. In an address to the throne, and 
petitions to both houses of parliament, these sentimenta 
were foicibly expressed ; yet they decLured that their oon- 
nexion with the empire formed their greatest happiness 
and security,and that its harmonious maintenance was the 
object of their most ardent desire. These documents were 
signed by only six commissioners, of whom Mr Rug^les 
of Massachusetts, though chairman, was not one ; while 
othen had authority only to report to their state assem- 
blies. All those bodies, howerer, are said to have nlti- 
mately approved the proceedings ; and this first united 
act of the colonies against the mother-country bore cer- 
tainly a most portentous aspect«* 

But the dieaded crisis arose when the first eargo of 
stamped paper was landed upon the American shores. 
It was followed by disturbances, which the writers of 
that country generally represent aa arising solely from 
the licentious turbulence of the lower Orders ; but we 
See reason to think that the opulent classes, who indeed 
were almost exelusively interested, prompted and seo- 
onded them so far as concemed the laying violent hands 
upon the arfcicle« Boston was the c^itre of tumult. On 
the 15th August, the multitude hung on a tree the 

• Pitkin, Tol. i. p. 177-186. 
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ef&gy of Mr Oliver, the stamp-master ; and Üie sherifF^ 
when ordered to take it down, declared it was impoasible» 
withont hazarding the lives of those employed, At 
dusk, the people carried the figiire to the town-houae, 
where the Council were assembled, and laised three 
loud hnzzas in token of defiance. They then took it 
to the front of his house, where they cnt off the head, 
affcer which, notwithstanding the defence made by his 
friends, they burst open the door, prodauning their 
Intention to mnrder him ; bat he had escaped. The 
Council, haying sent ordere to a colonel of militia to beat 
an alann, was told that it would signify nothing, for 
the drammer would be knocked down, and that probably 
eyery one belonging to the regiment was among the mob. 
Next moming, Mr Oliver, to save his life, resigned his 
Office, and whenever any one was heard of who defended 
or was likely to succeed him, a day was fixed for buming 
his house ; a measure which was preceded by a bonfire in 
front of the dwelling, and cries of " liberty and property,'* 
The mob, meeting no resistance, proceeded to still gieater 
extremities. On the 20th, they demolished the residences 
of the registrar-deputy and comptroller of the customs ; 
after which they hastened to that of the govemor, who 
not having the slightest apprehension, was with difficulty 
persuaded by his family to quit it. The people rushed 
in, threatening murder, and immediately b^;an its total 
destruction, involving that of a fine library, together 
with important manuscrlpts illustrative of the history of 
the State frbm its earliest settlement. Next moming, the 
Street was föund strewed with plate, nngs, money, and 
other valuable articles. Boston being now threatened 
with entire deatruction, the prmcipal inhabitants repaired 
to the govemor, and ofiered to restore the dominion of 
law, on condition that no penal proceedings ahould be 
held on account of the first commotion, directed solely 
against the stamps ; and it was only by tlus humiliating 
compact that order was restored. In New York the people 
advanced in arms to attack the fort in which the obnox- 
ious article had been lodged, and this post not being 
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deemed tenable, the Commander thonght it necessary to 
deposit the object of their resentment in the hands of the 
magistrates. Movements somewhat similar were organ- 
ized at every place of landing ; and it is said ^ the little 
turbulent colony of Rhode Island raised their mob like- 
wise." At the same time, combinations were proposed 
for diacontinuing the uae of all British manufactures.^ 

In England, meanwhile, affiäirs took a favourable tum 
for the colonists, through circumstances wholly indepen- 
dent of the merits of the question. From certain causes^ 
an account of which falls not within cur ränge of in- 
quiiy, ministerial afibirs were in a very unsettled state. 
A tum of the political wheel brought into power the 
JVIarquis of Bockingham, a nobleman professing prin- 
ciples decidedly liberal. The colonial department was 
iutrusted to General Conway, who had stood forward as 
the zealous advocate of the Americans. His views wete 
seconded by petitions from London, Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, Birmingham, Newcastle, Glasgow, and other great 
commercial towns, deprecating the loss of their lucrative 
commerce. Yet ministers were beset with considerable 
difficulties, having to maintain the honour of the Britisb 
govemment, which would be seriously compromised and 
its authority weakened, by yielding to a resistance thus 
violently urged. In the debate on the address, Mr Gren- 
vüle maintained that if weyielded,our power over Ame- 
rica was lost ; what was now almost rebellion would 
become revolution. " The seditious spirit in the colonies 
owed its birth, he said, to factions in the house. We 
were bid to expect disobedience ; what was this but 
telling the Americans to resist — to encourage their ob- 
stinacy with the expectation of support !" This argu- 
ment, however, seems imtenable, when we consider the 
apathy shown in parliament tili the disturbances had ac- 
tually arisen. Mr Nugent, afterwards Lord Cläre, in- 
sisted that the colonies should at least be obliged to own 
the right of taxation, and to solicit the repeal of the late 

• Official Despatches in History, Debates, &c., vol. iv. pp. 
307,312.318. ^^ 
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act as a favour. The opposite cause was most strenu- 
ously advocated by Mr Pitt, who, affcer a long illness, 
reappeared on the scene. On the proposal to tax Ame- 
rica, so great he sald had been his agitation for the con- 
sequences, that if he could have been carried in his 
bed, and placed on the floor of the honse, he would have 
come to bear testimony against it. He maintained the 
supremacy of Great Britain in all matters of govem- 
ment and legislation ; the greater must rule the less ; 
but taxes were a gift or grant from the people ; and 
how could any assembly give or grant what was not 
their own. " I rejoice," said he, " that America has 
resisted. Three millions of people, so dead to all the 
feelings of liberty as voluntarily to submit to be slaves, 
would have been fit Instruments to make slayes of the 
rest." — *^ In a good cause, on a sound bottom, the force 
of this country can crush America to atoms. But on 
this ground your success would be hazardous. America, 
]f she feil, would &11 like the streng man ; she would 
embrace the pillars of the state, and pull down the 
Constitution along with her,"* 

The ministers, after a good deal of consideration, de- 
termined to bring in a biU for the repeal of the Stamp 
Act, combined with a declaration of the power of Britain 
to bind the colonies in all cases wJuitsoever, This pointed 
expression, meant to sooth the opposite party, appeared 
to imply the power of taxation, and was indeed so ex- 
plained by Conway, though as one only to be exercised 
in extreme cases. Yet very great difficulty was found 
in carrying it through the houses. In the Commons 
the minority was 167 to 275 ; in the Lords, 71 to 105. 
Thirty-three of the latter joined in a protest, stating, 
that after the declaration already made, ^^ such a Sub- 
mission of King^ Lords, and Commons, in so stränge and 
unheard-of a contest," would amount to an entire sur- 
render of British supremacy.t 

• History, Debates, &c., Yol. iv. pp. 292-297, 321. Adolphus» 
ToL i. p. 219-230. 

t Hifitory, Debates, &c., vol. iv. pp. 343-345, 367-369. Adol- 
phüB, ToL i. p. 232-234. 
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The newB of this repeal wexe received in the colonies 
with gratitude and saüsfiietion ; and they passed over the 
declaraUffy portion of the act, as merely mtended to save 
the honour of the Britieh legislatnre. The Aasembly of 
Massachusetts passed a rote of thanks to the king, to 
whom the house of buigesses in Virginia voted the 
erection of a statue. The greatest difiicnlty respected 
compensation to the safiPerers by the distnrbaneesy which 
was demanded in mild but ui^ent tenns by General 
Conway. Though not absolutely repeUed, great back- 
wardness was shown in fulfilling it, especially in Mas- 
sachasetts^ where complaints were made that Govemor 
Bernard made the requisition in a more peremptory 
manner than his despatches had authorized. After 
long delay the measure was agreed to, bnt com- 
bined with a general pardon to all ooncemed in the 
riots, a proceeding considered by the goyemment as 
wholly irrelevant and beyond their Jurisdiction, Not- 
withstanding these obstacles, the compensation waä at 
length every where adjusted.* A new clause in the 
Mutlny Acty however, by which it was required that the 
troops sent out should be fumished not only with quar- 
ters but with beer, salt> and vinegar, was represented 
as only a disguised form of taxation. In New York, 
where it came first into Operation, the assembly refiised 
to issue Orders for its enforoement.t 

The colonies had thus shown a disposition to remain 
attached on certain terms to the mother>coimtry, yet 
combined with an extreme and determined jealousy of 
any encroaehment. In such circumstances, prudence 
eyidently enjoined the strictest caution and a study to 
maintain things as they were, rather than attempt novel 
and doubtful measures« Unhappily, though there was 
no want of talent among the statesmen of the day, min- 
Isterial arrangements continued very fluctuating and un- 
settled. An entirely new cabinet came into power, at the 

• Pitkin, vol. i. p. 213-215. Marshall, vol. ü. p. 121-123. 
t Pitkin, vol. i. pp. 215, 216. History, Debates, &c., vol. iv. 
p. 491. 
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beftd of which mdeed was nominally MrPiti, the fnend of 
America ; bat his health was so broken, that he took 
no share whatever in public measnres, and not being 
expected to recover, had lost his wonted influence. The 
lead was taken by Charles Townshend, a man of the most 
brilliant wit and eloquence, and whose power over the 
House of Commons was almost unboonded ; yet destitute 
of solid and statesman-like views^and, according toBnrke^ 
impeUed by an inordinate vanity to the hopeless attempt 
of pleasing the most opposite parties. He soon found 
that concession to America was in bad odour among the 
majority of the house^ and was stung, it is said, by taunts 
from his old coUeagae, MrGrenTÜle, who reproached him 
with cowardice in not daring to act on his own piinci- 
ples. Under these impnlses^ he determined to nndertake 
this perilons measure in a diöerent shape, which might^ 
it was hopedy be less offensive and more efficacions. 

In May 1767» he introduced a bill imposing a duty on 
tea, glass, paper, and painters* colours^ exported from 
this country to America. As the colonists could reeeive 
these artides only from Britain, a tax was thus inevit- 
ably entailed, to which, after what had pasaed, their 
Submission could never be expected. Yet we have again 
to wonder at the supine apathy of parliament, and par« 
ticularly of those members who afterwards impugned the 
measure with the greatest vehemence. The bill passed 
lapidly through both houses, and on the 29th June re- 
eeiyed the royal assent. By another act^ resident com« 
missioners of customs were established in the colonies» 
and other regulations made for the more strict coUection 
of the revenue. The princ^le of these arrangements 
could not be objected to ; yet, as in fact a yery extensire 
eontraband trade had long entered into the traffic of the 
AmericanSy they pressed upon them with a ne w se verity, 
which they could scareely brook. 

Qn mtelligence of these acts being reeeived amongst 
them, all the Clements of Opposition were again in 
movement. A number of publications^ particularly Mr 
Pickinson's '^ Letters of a Pennsylvania Farmer/' taught 
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the people to regard them as a decided attack on their 
liberties. The general assembly of Massachusetts, hav- 
ing met in January 1768, drew up a petition to the 
kingy asserting in decided though not violent terms the 
right of not being taxed without their own consent. They 
took the more obnoxious measure of sending a circular, 
embodying the same sentimentSy to the assemblies of the 
other colonies, inviting their co-operation. This last step 
excited the utmost jealousy in the British ministersy who 
instructed Govemor Bemard to call upon them to rescind 
their resolution,and,in case of non-compliance, to dissolve 
them. The house, however, in June 1768, by a vote of 
92 to 17, adhered in the most positive manner to these 
proceedings ; when their immediate dissolution foUowed. 
The govemment sent a counter circular to the other as- 
semblies, waming them to beware of the dangerous and 
factious conduct of Massachusetts. It failed, however, 
to prevent a cordial concurrence of all the leadmg bodies, 
seyeral of whom repelled with rehemence the attempt to 
dictate to them, or to control their proceedings.* 

At Boston, meantime, fresh grounds of irritation con- 
tinually arose. The commissioners of customs arrived, 
and one of their officers was placed on board a sloop 
belonging to Mr Hancock, a zealous patriot, laden with 
wines from Madeira. The functionary, on attempting 
to exercise Ins duties, was confined in Uie cabin, and the 
whole cargo was landed during the night. The yessel 
was in consequence condemned and seized ; upon which 
the people rose in tumult, bumed a custom-house boat, 
and compelled the commissioners to flee for safety on 
board the Romney ship of War. The assemblies strongly 
condemned these proceedjpgs, inviting even the govem- 
ment to prosecute ; but t&fere appeared so little prospect 
of obtaining either witnesses or juries who would convict, 
that no such attempt was made.f 

The agitation excited by this event was heightened by 

• Pitkin, vol. i. p. 216-227. Adolphns, vol. i. p. 321. 

t Adolphas, vol. i. pp. 349, 350. Marshall, voL ü. p. 146-149. 
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another, which was in a great degree its consequence. T w4' ^ 
regiments were ordeied from New York to be quartered 
at Boston. The first rumonr of this measure raised an 
extraordinary ferment ; a town meeting was held, and 
a committee appointed, who waited on the govemor 
to ascertain the truth of the report, and solicit him to 
convene the assembly. He did not deny the fact, but 
declared that he was nnable to comply with the request 
without instructions from home. The people then pro- 
ceeded to the very serious measure of findmg a Substitute 
for the assembly, by inviting the other towns to no- 
minate deputies, and thus form a Convention. Pre- 
tending, too, the dread of a war with France, they 
issued Orders that every inhabitant, according to an 
alleged law of the state, should proyide himself with a 
musket and the requisite ammunition. All the towns 
except one sent deputies, who assembled in the begin- 
ning of September. They immediately despatched three 
members to the govemor, with a petition, disclaiming 
any idea of assuming an authoritative character, but 
professing merely to have met '^ in this dark and distress- 
ing time to consult and advise as to the best means of 
preserving peace and good order ;" and concluded with 
a request to call the assembly. He refiised to receive 
the me»age, or in anydiape recognise the meeting, and 
next day wrote a letter, admonishing them to separate 
without delay. They did not immediately comply ; yet 
not being actuated by the violent temper which prevaüed 
among the Citizens, they merely prepared a petition to 
the king, expounding their grievances, but professing the 
most decided loyalty, and a desire to cultivate harmony 
with Great Britain. In a report addressed to the people, 
while setting forth the aldrming state of the country, 
they eamestly inculcated Submission to legal authority, 
and abstinence from all acts of violence and tumult. 
They then separated after a Session of five days. The 
troops now arrived, and as the Council and inhabitants 
refused to take any steps for their accommodation, the 
govemor was obliged to encamp part on the common. 
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and assigB to some quarten in the market-'ball and state- 
hoiise ; poALtioiui that gpreatly aggravated the odium wiih 
which they were regarded.* 

Another impoiiant step to which the Americana were 
now hnpelled was an agreement for the non-importation 
of British goods. This» howeyer, was accompliiäied with 
great difficulty, the people heing thexeby deprired of 
nearly all the oonrenienoes and luxuries of life ; whik 
the merchants, the most aetive opponents of the mother- 
country, were thieatened with min. The proposition, 
after being suggested, lay some time dormant, nor, tili 
August 1768, was it fülly determined upon, eyen in 
Massachusetts. Viiginianextfollowedthe example, which 
Lord Bottetourty tiie goyemor, yainly endeayoured to 
preyent by dissolying the assembly. In this measure 
Washington took an actiye part, and his confidential 
letters intimate that he already contemplated a reaort 
to arms as ineyitable« Other colonies were induced to 
join, some of whom were influenoed only by a thieat 
from. the rest of discontinuing all oommunication.t 

In the beginning of 1769, these proeeedings being 
brought under the yiew of the Britii^ parliament, ex* 
cited in a great majority the most decided reproba- 
tion« Both houses passed a series of resolutions declaring 
the pretension of not being bound by the acta of the 
legislature ** illegal, unconstitutional, and deiogatory of 
the rights of the crown and parliament of Great Britain.'* 
The circular letter of the Massachusetts assembly, the 
assemblage and proeeedings of the Boston oonyention, 
were characterized as daring insults on his majesty's 
authority, and audacious usurpations of the powers of 
goyemment. In an address to thie king, the Lords assured 
hlm of Support in maintaining the laws in Massachu- 
setts Bay, and prayed Information respecting all persona 
accused of treason in the said colony, that they might be 
dealt with according to the act 36 Henry VIII., which 

♦ Pitkin, vol. i. p. 230-232. Marshall, vol. ü. p. 152-155 
+ Pitkin, vol. i. pp. 230,237, 243. Marshall, vol. ii. pp. 163, 
164, 171, 174, 175. Sparks, vol. L p. 117-119. 
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directs such to be btonght to EDgland, and tried under 
a special ooxnmlssion« The reaolution and address, when 
brought down to the CommonSy encountered a warm 
Opposition. GoYemor PownaLl, intimatelj acquainted 
with the colonies, and actuated seemingly by patnotio 
motivesy strongly advised ministen to pause, and do no- 
thing to inflame the American% whom he described as 
»ncerely attached to the mother-conntry, yet jealous in 
the extreme of those liberties for which their ancestors 
had made such sacrifices. It was nrged that this ob« 
solete Statute had been intended merely for British 
Bubjects resident on the French coast, to whom it was a 
boon, and that it could not without extrone hardship 
be applied to countries beyond the ocean« Yet the re- 
aolution was passed by 161 to 65.* 

At this time, however, another entire change took 
place in official ariangements, when Lord North began bis 
long and eventfiil career. Introduced into power under 
Lord Chatham, and retuming with him, he might have 
been expected to share the sentiments and views of 
that great statesman; yet bis character was in fact 
whoUy dififerent. He poesessed extensive and yaried 
Imowledge, consideiable eloquence, with peculiar skill 
in debate, and address in managing the house. At the 
same time, bis easy good humour and amenity of temper 
strongly attached bis friends, and disarmed resentment 
eyaoi among bis bitterest enemies. Acknowledging, too, 
a strong propensity to indolence, he seemed likely to sail 
down a smooth stream of political Ufe, and to be the 
very last person under whom the nation would be shaken 
by a storm of rebellion and rerolution. Yet he wanted 
the decisire character of mind which would have fitted 
him for that formidable crisis he could not avoid. He 
was incapable of originating or of acting upon any com« 
prehensive plan» while, on the other band, he was easily 
Lurried into hasty and ineonsiderate measuies, from the 
effects of which he had not skill to extricate himself. His 

7 Adolphnsi toI. l p, S80-385. Fitkln, toL L p. 235. 
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friends nererihelefls aasert, and we think with tmth, that 
he was really aa honest ministery sincerely desirons of 
the public welfare, and that he proyed this hy the selec- 
tion, withont regard to iavonr or paity, of the individ- 
nals best fitted for high commands. Comwallis, Bawdon, 
Rodney, Elliot, supported the glory and power of the 
nation, even amid disaster. He bitterly bewailed the 
evils in which the State was inyolved during his nile, 
and declared his leadiness to sacrifice not only offiee and 
dignity, but eyen all hb priyate possessions^ if such cal»- 
mities conld thereby be remoyed. 

Almost eyeiy new minister had opened his career by 
ooncession to the proyincials ; and one of Lord North's 
temper was not likely to form an exoeption. The mer- 
chants, too^ who were beginning to saffer seyerely by the 
non-importation proceedings, petitioned eamestly in iay- 
onr of the colonies. The exports, which in 1768 had 
amonnted to £2,378,000, of which £132,000 was in te% 
had fallen in 1769 to £1,634,000, the tea being only 
£44,000.* On the 5th March 1770, his lordsliip pro- 
posed to withdrawthe dnties recently imposed,as contrary 
to soimd commercial principles, and tending to discourage 
our own manufactnres. He retained only that on tea, 
as an assertion of the British right of taxation. Eyen 
George GrenyiUe condemned this plan as inconsistent and 
impdrfect, niging that one system or other onght to be 
thoronghly adopted; whüe seyeral members repro- 
bated all concession, and insisted that the acta shonld 
be enforced with the united powers of the nation. An 
amendment by (royemor Pownall, that the tea duty 
also should be repealed, was negatiyed by 204 to 142, 
and the original motion carried.t 

This measure in a great degree tranquilllzed America ; 
though considerable materials of Irritation were left. 
The more zealous patriots contended, that as their ob- 
jection had been to the principle, not the amount of the 
taxes, the retention of any one was eqniyalent to a con- 

♦ History, Debates, &c., voL v. p. 254. 
t Adolpnu9, yoL i. p. 459. 
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tinuance of the whole. The Tesolution, also, respeciing 
the conveyance of ofitenders to England for trial, though 
never in &ct intended to be acted upon, excited rumours 
and alarms. The Massachusetts assembly advanced new. 
and bolder claims, altogether denying the power of par- 
liament even to legislate ; they complained also of the 
laws restraining their manufactures, which were doubt- 
less impolitic, but had hitherto been quietly submitted 
to, and in their actual State were of very small practical 
injury. A new arrangement, making the saJaries of 
the govemor and judges independent of the assembly, 
gave rise to strong remonstrances. They declared that 
HO arrangement would satisfy them except the restoration 
of every thing to the same footing as at the close of the 
late war. The removal of their body to Cambridge, 
and its long prorogations, heightened the discontent; 
while the presence of the military was a continued source 
of complaint and irritation. On the 5th March 1770, a 
party being insulted by the townsmen, diBchaiged their 
pieces, when several of the latter were either killed or 
wounded. The excitement thus caused may be easily 
imaghied, and Captain Preston, the Commander, as well 
as several of the soldiers, were brought to trial ; on which 
occasion Mr Quincy and Mr Adams, two of the mostzealous 
patriots, actuated by a sincere regard to justice, under- 
took the defence. The accused were honourably acquit- 
ted, it having been proved that the officer had made active 
exertions for preventing the catastrophe. Such urgent 
representations, however, were now made by the Council 
and the Citizens, that the Commander agreed to remove 
the troops, quartering them in the castle and other ad- 
jacent places.* 

This irritation was greatly heightened by an incident 
which occurred in London. Dr Franklin, residing 
there as colonial agent, became by some means pos- 
sessed of certain letters written by Groremor Hutchinson, 
and Oliver the lieutenant-govemor, to Mr Whately, 

• Pitkin, vol. i. p. 244-255. Marshall, vol. ii. p. 172-180. 
Adolphus, vol. 1. p. 462, &c. 
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a secietaiy of the treasaiy. They contained a strong 
reprobation of ihe conduct of the democratic leaders^ 
represeniing them as men destitute of property and 
chaiacter, and who must be put down hy coerdve 
measaies« The expression occnrred, ^^ there mnst be 
an abridgment of what are called English liberties ;" 
and Oliver recommended a change in the System of al- 
Iowing the Council to be nominated by the members 
of assembly. Franklin immediately transmitted these 
to Mr Cushing, Speaker to that house, in which the most 
▼iolent ferment was immediately kindled. A committee 
waited upon the govemor, who hesitated not to own 
himself the author, though he declared them quite pri- 
vate and confidential ; upon which the assembly pre* 
pared a petition for the immediate remoyal of him and 
bis lieutenant^ which was transmitted to the doctor, who 
nndertook to preseat and second it. He was allowed a füll 
hearing before the privy councU^ after three weeks* pre- 
paration, when the charge was pronounced groundless, 
Texatious, and scandalous, and tiie govemors aequitted 
of all blame. On this occasion Franklin was taunted 
in the severest terms by Mr Wedderburne, solicitor- 
general, for the breach of ÜEuth of which he must have 
been guilty in procuring and Publishing these letters. 
It seemed indeed difßcult wholly to acquit him, though 
he might urge the public principle, sahts populi supre- 
ma lex; and it has since been stated, that a Dr William- 
son had the blame or merit of procuring them for him. 
He was dismissed, however, from the Situation of post- 
master-general of America. Govemor Hutchinson was 
Boon after recalled, though professedly without any 
blame, and General Gage nominated in his room. 

Meantime, the other colonies were not undisturbed. 
TheGaspee, a revenue schooner stationed at Rhode Island, 
was seized in the night by a band &om Providence, 
and bumt with all her stores. A special commission, 
appointed to inquire into the matter and try the of- 
fenders, found it impossible to procure any evidence. 
The legislature of Virginia were alarmed by the rumour. 
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seemingly without foundation^ that the plan of trans"- 
porting tiie accused to Britain for trial was now to be 
adopted. In March 1773, they appointed a standing 
committee of correspondence and inquiry, with instruc- 
üosB to communicate with the other colonies ; a mea- 
siire whieh was zealously responded to by Massachusetts» 
and generally by the rest. The zealots urged on their 
countrymen the consideration that, so long as a Single 
article was subject to a tax, the principle would be as 
xnuch yiolated as if all eommodities were included, and 
that tili a general repeal, the non4mportation compact 
ought by no means to be relaxed. Yet its observance 
became eveiy day more grievouB; while the several 
ports chai^ed each other with clandestine yiolations. 
Morements made by some of the smaller states were 
cmshed ; but when New York openly broke oflF from 
the System, Virginia and Massachusetts were obüged to 
follow. The exclusion was maintained only in regard 
to tea, which could either be dispensed with or smug« 
gled from Holland with little difficulty. The agitation, 
in Short, had very sensibly subsided in all the colonies» 
except the last named ; and Mr Marshall admits that the 
patriots there feit great apprehension lest the people 
flhould sink into a State of contentment.* It would 
really, therefore, appear, that if the British cabinet 
had merely desisted from constant Innovation and petty 
encroacfament, they might have saved the colonies a long 
time from any serious convulsion. 

Unhappily a new tliought Struck Lord North. In 
consequence of the pertinacious and successful exclusion 
of tea> that article had accumulated in the warehouses of 
the India Company, occasioning to them great loss. It 
was acoordingly proposed, that the British duty of a 
Shilling a-pound should be drawn back on the Import 
into America, where one of only threepence was to be 
imposed. The colonists, who would thus procure it 
cheaper than the English, might, it was hoped, be gently 

• Pitkin, Tol. L p. 246. Marshall, voL ü. pp. 169, 175-177, 
186-189. ««, rr 
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numceuyTed out of the principle for whlch they so ob- 
stinately contended. It was almost madness to renew 
in any shape a contest in which the govemment had 
been so repeatedly worsted ; thongh this was reallya small 
measure to issue in a vast rebellion, — a slender spark to 
kindle such a mighty conflagration. We must also again 
reproach the parliamentary friends of America, that 
they sounded no note of Alarm, and this momentous vote 
passed in the usual silent and unregarded manner. 

The intelligence, when it reached the colonies, strongly 
jonsed the determination of the populär leaders. They 
were sensible, as is admitted by all their advocates, 
that if the tea were once landed and offered for sale at 
the cheap rate which these arrangements allowed, no- 
thing coidd prevent its being bought and consumed ; a 
circumstance which by no means indicates a yery fervid 
seal among the mass of the people. Laige vessels, how- 
erer, were already crossing the Atlantic, laden with this 
oommodity, the introduction of which on so extensive a 
Scale would completely break up their grand principle of 
non-taxation. They therefore determined to exert their 
ntmost efforts to preyent the landing ; and possessing a 
paramount influence in the mercantile ports, extorted a 
promise from the consignees to refuse it, and thus oblige 
the vessels to carry back their lading. Unfortunately, 
the agents at Boston rejected this demand, and appealed 
to the govemor, who promised protection ; but a mob 
was quickly coUected, their houses were broken into, 
and themselves compelled to take refuge in Castle 
William . On the other band, the govemor and custom- 
house officers even refused to permit the vessels which 
had arrived to depart without landing the tea. A gene- 
ral meeting of the inhabitants was then called, when 
resolutions were entered into to oppose such a proceed- 
ing ; and a guard was appointed, who watched night and 
day to prevent any portion of the cargo from being sent 
ashore. Some time after, another great assemblage met 
at Faneuil Hall, where one party recommended moderate 
measures ; bat the m&jority discovered a violent spirit^ 
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and some undoubtedly deedred to urge on steps which 
might issue in a total rupture. Mr Quincy wamed 
them, tliat a spirit was now necessary different from 
any hitherto displayed ; they were advancing to " mea- 
sures which must bring on the most trying and terrible 
struggle tlüs country ever saw." The captain, who now 
sought to extricate himself from the af!air, was allowed 
to make a last application to the govemor for permission 
to depart ; but having retumed and reported a refusal, 
the meeting separated. Immediately after, the harbour 
was thronged by a yast multitude, a certain number of 
whom, disguised as Mohawk Indians, went on board the 
ships, took füll possession of them, and deliberately 
emptied the whole of their cargoes into the sea.* 

This daring outrage hurried affairs to a crisis. On 
the intelligence arriving in England, the determination 
was immediately formed to proceed to extreme meas- 
ures. These were not akin to Lord North's disposition ; 
but he was prcfbably goaded on by others, reproached 
for bis previous concessions, and keenly sensible to this 
total failure of his own favourite scheme. Now, he 
Said, was our time to stand out, to defy them, to proceed 
with firmness and without fear. Boston was the centre 
whence all the present disorders emanated. It had been 
the ringleader in every not, and s^ always the example 
which others only followed. To inflict a signal penalty 
on this city would be to strike at the root of the evil. He 
quoted several instances,as themurderofDrLamb in Lon- 
don, under Charles IL, and the execution of Captain Por- 
teous by the Edinburgh mob, in which a whole city 
had been punished for an offence committed by a large 
body of its inhabitants. It was proposed, therefore, that 
the port of Boston should be closed, and no goods al- 
lowed to be either shipped or landed. This interdict was 
to continue, tili the Citizens should express a due sense 
of their error, and make fiill compensation to the Com- 
pany ; when the crown, if it should see sufficient reason, 

* MarshaU, vol. ü. p. 190-194. Pitkin, yoL L p. 262-265. 
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miglit restore its lost privileges. This motion, so big 
with war and disaster, when made in the House of Com- 
monsy met with such eager concurrenoey that the very fe w 
who attempted Opposition could not without extreme 
difficulty obtain a heaiing. Alderman Sawbridge was 
obliged to teil them, that though he could not speak 
long, he could sit long. Even Colonel Barre, the Stand- 
ing advocate of America, said he approved of this meas- 
ure for its moderation. Some zealous supporters of 
anthority indulged the most impradent violence of in- 
vective against the Americans. Mr Herbert described 
them as a stränge set of people, from whom it was vain 
to expect any degree of reasoning ; they always chose 
tarring and feathering. Mr Montague, second son to 
Lord Sandwich, attributed their boldness to the tarne 
Councils, the weak and unmanly conduct of ministers^ 
who allowed themselves to be swayed by a faction 
seeking popularity by clamour, and composed of ^ the 
vilest excrement of the earth." Mr Van drew still 
greater attention, by declaring that the port ought to 
be knocked about their ears and destroyed, adding the 
quotation, ** delenda est Carthago." The second reading 
passed without a division ; but a petition was then pre- 
sented by the lord mayor from a number of American 
settlers resident in London. It urged, that the Citizens 
of Boston had not been heard in their own defence, nor 
redress sought at common law. The place was not 
walled, nor held any executive power, and the offence 
had not eren been eommitted within its limits. They 
proceeded, in very bold language, to obsenre that the 
attachment of their countrymen could not survive the 
justice of Great Britain, — a yiolation of which might 
extiiiguish the filial sentiments hitherto cherished. Some 
Opposition was now mustered, Mr Füller proposing 
merely the imposition of a fine. Mr Burke began 
that series of splendid orations, which he devoted to 
the cause of transatlantic liberty. He denounced this 
confounding of the innocent and guilty, and express- 
ed his heartfdit sorrow at the general aspect of affiEÜrs ; 
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the universal lesistance of all America ; one town in 
pioflcription, ihe rest in rebellion; not a port on its 
coast where gooda could be landed and vended. The 
consequencea would be dreadful, nay, he was afraid, de- 
stmctive ; and he gave the prophetic warning, that mi- 
nisters would draw upon ^emaelvea a foreign enemy 
at a time they litüe expected. Two former goyemors, 
Johnstone and Pownall, expressed themselves eamestly 
in &Toiir of the Americans ; the former declaring he 
had advised the Company against aending the tea^ and 
was snre the aSasi would issue in rebellion. The latter 
excited the langhter of the house, by extolling the people 
for their love of order and peaoe. But it ia remark- 
able, that none of their advocates now disputed the right 
of taxation. Mr Dowdeswell referred to a time when 
this had been doubted by persona of great knowledge ; 
now there was no auch opinion ; the policy only was 
queationed. It is remarkable that Mr Fox on thia 
occasion made bis first appearance in parliamentary life, 
by objecting to the power vested in the crown of re- 
c^ening the port ; a Suggestion which was not aupported 
by either party.* 

The bill passed without a divlsion. In the Lorda» 
however, it encountered a stronger Opposition from 
oertain noblemen of great eminence and talent, particu- 
larly Bockingham, Shelbume, and Richmond ; but the 
debates have not been preserved, and it passed finally 
without any protest. 

Howeyer severe this meaaure, it aeema not impro- 
bable thaty had the minister stopped there, affiui^ might 
yet have been adjuated. Unhappily, the reooUectlon 
of the advicea of Bemard and Hutchinaon, ihe long 
and obstinate Opposition of the Maaaachuaetta govem- 
ment, the recent outrage doubtless supported by some 
of its membera, impelled to a determination of proceed- 
ing &rther, and divesting Boaton of thoae privilegea^ cer- 
tainly ample, which it had hitherto enjoyed. The town 

* History, Debates, &€., voL tu. p. 69-103. 
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meetings were to be prohibited, unless with the consent 
of the govemor, who was also to have the appointment of 
all civil officers, except the supreme judges. On the 
Suggestion of Lord Greorge Germain, who warmly 
seconded the motion, the Council was to be nominated 
solely by the crown, and juries to be chosen in a less 
populär manner. All the advocates of America, in- 
cluding Colonel Barre, and others who had acquiesced 
in the first bill, encountered the present with decided 
hostility. The Opposition divided against it, though 
mustering only 64 to 239. In the Lords it was resisted 
with greater energy, and voted against, though only 
by 20 to 92 ; but 11 signed a protest.* 

While this bill was going through its stages, the min- 
ister crowned the whole by a third, respecting individ- 
uals charged with offences against the State. According 
to a law formerly passed, but never executed, they 
miglit be conveyed for trial either to Britain or to some 
other colony. There was doubtless little prospect in 
New England of convicting them by jury for offences 
in which their countrymen generally sympathized ; 
still, the being removed for trial to a remote country, 
the inhabitants of which were generally hostile, was a 
measnre füll of hardship and terror. Barre denounced 
it as big with misery and apprehension to America, and 
of danger to this nation. Let the banner of rebellion 
be once spread, and the British were an undone people. 
Ministers were urging this desperate, this destructive 
issue, and with such violence as if insurrection were their 
deliberate purpose. Alderman Sawbridge declared, if 
the prorincialff submitted, they would be the most abject 
slaves that ever the earth produced. Pownall loudly pre- 
dicted a congTess,'and perhaps a war. At the same time, 
another petition was presented by the resident Americans, 
describing the state to which these hüls would reduce 
their countrymen as one of total slavery. While boast* 
ing of their loyal feelings, and their horror at an un- 

• Hifltory, Debates, &c., vol. vü. pp. 5, 6, 104-108, 111-113, 251. 
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natnral contest, they indicated not obscurely that such 
must be the result of an attempt to execute these laws. 
The bill, however, passed m a thinner house, but with 
even a larger majority than the former, 127 to 24. In 
the Lords, though there was a similar Opposition, and a 
protest by eight peers, it was carried by 49 to 12. 

On the 19th April, Mr Füller, a member who usual- 
ly supported ministers, endeavoured to break the se- 
verity of these measuresj and open a door of concilia- 
tion, by a motion for the repeä of the tea duty, the 
immediate souree of all the evil. This debate was 
chiefly distinguished by a splendid and elaborate oration 
firom Burke. He took a general view of the whole ques- 
tion, and a masterly snrvey of the conduct of successive 
ministries^ describing them as having united the incon- 
veniences of both and of all schemes. Without disput- 
ing the abstraet principles of the declaratory act, he 
iirged that they ought to be reserved for extreme cases, 
when on a great emergency any particular colony re- 
fased to contribute its quota. He would not enter into 
metaphysical distinetions, of which he hated the very 
sound, but besought parliament to leave the settlers as 
they had hitherto stood, and follow that System under 
which we and they had so long been happy. Under 
any other course, he predicted that resistance would 
follow, and America would cast ofF the sovereignty of 
Britain. The motion, howeyer, was negatived by 182 
to 49 ; and Mr Füller afterwards said, '' I will now take 
my leave of the whole plan. You will commence your 
ruin from this day. If ever there was a nation rushing 
headlong to its ruin, it is this." 

A motion to authorize the quartering of troops in 
America was distinguished by the reappearance of Lord 
Chatham, who, after a long absence, resumed his place 
in parliament. There he placed himself in the front of 
Opposition to the proposed American measures. " That 
bright orb," says Burke, " had notyet set for ever ; the 
westem sky was yet red with his descending glory.** 
An eminent Journalist even considers this, not perhaps 
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without Tcason, as the most brilliant pari of liis oiator- 
ical caieer. Yet it seexns impoBsible to acquit him of 
an extreme Yiolence, which at once exa^rated the 
ministry, and prevented any cfaanee of his coonsels being 
adopted ; while, on the other hand, it encouraged the 
colonigts in their ooune of resistance. It may be noticed 
also as Bomewhat mystenous, that he never opposed 
any of the obnoxious measures when first adranced« 
On one of the most important oecaslons, he was no- 
minally pritne-minister ; and thongh he states himself to 
have been extremely ill, no assertion is made of his har- 
ing transmitted any remonstrance, which oould not bat 
have met with considen^on. Yet hisdenanciations are 
made in so deep and eamest a tone, and his plans aie so 
judicionSy that it seems impossible to doubt his having 
been actuated by patriotic feelings. In this instance he 
condemned in decided terms several acts of the Arne- 
ricanSy particularly at Boston ; but he maintained that 
they were irritated into these vioknces by the repeated 
attempts to impose upon them taxation, which was not 
the less odions for being dressed np in the robes of 
an East India director. This country, he asserted, had 
no right nnder heaven to tax America. Referring 
to the happy effects produced by former concessions, 
he anticipated similar results, if a System of vigour 
were exchanged for one of kindness. *^ Act," said 
he, ** like an affectionate parent towards a foeloTed 
childy and instead of those härah and severe proceeding% 
pass an amnesty on all their youthful errors ; clasp them 
once more in yonr arms, and I will venture to affirm, 
you wül find them children worthy of their sire."* 

It was now to be seen how these acts were to be 
received on the other side of the Atlantic. To soften in 
some degree the blow, Govemor Hutchinson, as already 
stated, was recalled, though the minister declared that 
it was not on account of any blame attached to him. 
He was succeeded by General Grage, who, at New York, 
had distinguished himself by discreet and conciliatory 

* History, Debates, Ate, vol. vii. p. ]3. 
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conduct. HIs instructions were to carry ont the pre- 
scribed measnres if possible by gentle means, and without 
calling in the troops, tmless in case of neceasity. The 
ringleaders were to be prosecuted, if there appeared any 
prospect of obtaining a conviction ; otherwise, no suit was 
to be instituted ; so that the third act was rather intend- 
ed to strike terror than to be actually enforoed. He 
was directed, however, to transfer bis rcddence to Salem^ 
along with the custom-house, and all the courts that were 
by law remoyable.* But he arrived at a most inaus- 
picious moment, the Boston port bill having just preceded 
him, and a town meeting being called to deliberate on, 
its tenor. The ordinary marks of respect were, however, 
paid, and a hope expressed, which he was obliged to repel, 
that bis goremment might present a contrast to that of 
hiB predecessor. B,esolutions were forthwith passed, 
reprobating the act in the most unmeasured terms; 
declaring that its impolicy, injnstice, inhumanity, and 
cruelty exceeded all their powers of description ; and aa 
appeal was made to God and the world. Mr Quincy, a 
leadlng member, published a paper, in which he said : 
*' A whole people are accnsed, prosecuted by they know 
not whom, tried they know not when, proved guilty 
they know not how, and senteneed to suffer inevitable 
Tuin." The General Assembly met on the 31st May, 
when the govemor announced the necessity of ad- 
jouming them tili the 7th, to meet at Salem. They 
hastened, however, to nominate a committee of fire, 
inviting the other states to follow the example, and 
thns form a new congress at Philadelphia. They also 
passed resolutions exhorting the people to renonnce as 
&r as possible the consnmption, not only of tea, but of all 
commodities imported irom Great Britain or her colonies. 
The goremor, on leaming how they were engaged, sent 
hiB secretary to dissolve them ; but they kept the door 
locked tili Uiese measures were completed.t 

* Parliamentar^ Register, toI. i. p. 32-34. 
•f DeBpatches in Parliamentary Register, yoI. i. p. 92-37. 
Marshall, vol. ii. p. 200-203. Pitkrn, yoI. i. pp. 269, 270. 
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The committee, before proceeding on their destination, 
prepared a documeiit,to which, not perhaps very suitably, 
they gave the name of the Solemn League and Covenant. 
It embodied all the resolutions against commercial m- 
tercourse with the mother-country, and even with any 
colony which should not follow their example. General 
Grage issued a proclamation, denouncing this combination 
as unlawliil, hostile, and traitorous, and ordering the ma- 
gistrates to apprehend and bring to trial all guilty of sign- 
ing it ; but his Orders were disregarded, and the paper 
numerously subscribed. Even by the end of June, he 
States, that some sensible and well-affected persons wamed 
him that recourse woiild be had to arms ; still he expressed 
hopes that so wicked a projeet would not be executed. 
Symptoms, indeed, of a reaction began to appear. At a 
town meeting, a considerable number of respectable in- 
habitants strongly urged that the tea should be paid for, 
and the committee of correspondence dissolved. Though 
outvoted, they entered a protest, and continued to speak 
and act in Opposition to the populär party. Had no 
new element, therefore, been introduced, there might 
have been hopes of accommodation.* 

But the arrival, on the 2dd August, of the two other 
acts, put an end to every such expectation. The violence 
of the populär partisans was then ledoubled, while the 
more moderate either joined them, or were reduced to 
silence. The country districts, which had as yet done 
little more than passively follow, on leaming the breach 
of their chartered rights, burst into tlie most furious 
ferment ; and Connecticut, which had hitherto kept 
nearly aloof, joined them with ardour on this ground. 
The resolution to resist by force seems now to have been 
finally adopted; arms and ammunition were coUected 
in various quarters. The people of Boston, meanwhile, 
exhibited a show of tranquillity, and even of Submission ; 
but this studied silence evidently covered designs of 
deeper Import than ever. While pretending to giye up 

. * MarshalL voL ii. p. 204. Parliamentary Register, vol. i. 
p. 39-42. 
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their town meetiogs, they contrived to assemble nnder 
various pretexts ; and beyond the city, which was over- 
awed by military force, the authority of govemment 
entirely ceased. No oourts could be held, Jurors swom 
in, or fines levkd, in any part of the province. The 
govemor durst not, in accordance with his instructions, 
either go to reside at Salem, or transfer thither the cus- 
tom-house or any of the courts. A provincial congress 
wielded the whole power, and the friends of govemment 
were obliged either to submit, or to seek refuge in the 
capital. Gage considered it necessary to place a guard, 
and throw np some works at the neck of land which joins 
it to the continent ; theieby augmenting the general 
discontent.* 

The townsmen of Boston, as they had placed them- 
selves in the front of the contest, and were cüione affected 
by the shutting of the harbour, had feit apprehension as 
to the degree of support they might receive from the 
other colonies. The latter, however, as soon as the in» 
teUigence reached them, nnanimously identified them- 
selves with Massachusetts. Virginia as usual took 
the foremost step. The house of burgesses, being in 
Session, immediately appointed the day of closing the 
port to be one of &sting and deep humiliation ; a pro- 
ceeding so offensive to the govemor, tliat he at once 
dissolved the meeting. Yet eighty-one, a great ma- 
jority, formed themselves into an association, and pass- 
ed resolutions expressive of streng indignation. They 
also anticipated Boston in the proposition for a general 
congress, and early in August, a Convention met and 
nominated six members, among whom was George 
Washington. The more southem colonies, notwith- 
standing their remoteness, embraced the cause if pos- 
sible with greater fervour. Newbum, in North Caro- 
lina, adopted and re-echoed all the declarations of 
Virginia. From Charleston, Govemor Bull wrote that 
the spirit of r^sistance was violent and universal ; in 

* Despatches in Parliamentary Register, vol. i. pp. 49, 50. 
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8ome from princtple, in others from the dread that they 
woald otherwise be loaded with all the rariety of BritiJi 
taxation. The aasembly, though summoned at ten, met 
at eight in the moming ; on leaming which, the gover- 
nor haatened to the place, but before he conld arrive, 
five depnties to congreas were elected« At Wilmington, 
the people deterrained to send supplies to Boston, ^ to 
alleviate her distress, and indace her to maintain with 
prudence and firmneas the glorious cause in which she 
at present suffered." Even i^m Sayannah, Sir James 
Wright complained of the phrensy among the people, 
and their lawless proceedings ; yet any attempt to pro- 
lecute mnst only have been laughed at, since no grand 
Jury would find a bill. New York was the State where 
the goTemment met with the strongest support. The 
conntry was almost oompktely tranquil, and in the 
city, though zeal and excitement were active, there was 
a considerable body of moderate men, and not a few 
eealous maintainers of British connexion. The male- 
Contents were thus unable to carry their measures in 
the assembly ; but in town meetings, and in one or two 
detached di^cts, members were elected, who were with- 
out scruple received into congress.* 

Pennsylvania embraced the general cause with great 
fiimness, yet with some moderation, and a desire to 
conciliate. Govemor Penn having.been in vain solicited 
to call an assembly, a general meeting was held, and 
a Convention of delegates from the different provinoes 
brought together in July, at Philadelphia. Having 
appointed delegates to the congress, which was to meet 
there, they drew up Instructions, expressing in strong 
terms their deep distress at the unliappy differences be- 
tween Great Britain and the colonies, and their ardent 
desire for a restoration of the ancient harmony. It was 
&rther declared that, provided the mother-country would 
renounce the rights of internal legislation and taxation, 
and consent to tiie liberation of Boston, they would con- 

* Despatches in Parlianentary Begister, loL L p. 72-93. 
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sider it expedient to satisfy the India Company, and to 
grant to his majesty a certain annual rerenne« Mr Dick- 
inson, a man of superior abilüy, was the author of these 
proposalsy and exerted himaelf also to soften down the 
impetuous zeal of the New England patriots, particularly 
of Mr Qoincy, their leader. He wrote to him, repre« 
senting that nothing could now betray the cause except 
one colony breaking the line, and rushing befbre the rest ; 
intimating that such State would be left to perish. The 
other, while not absolutely dissenting from these maxims^ 
observed that they could ill be acted upon by a body 
smarting under a treble pressure of public oppression, 
^ insalted, galled from without, and yexed within ;" that 
8ome indulgence ought to be shown, if they became im- 
patient under the experiments, delays, and refinements 
of the Philadelphians, whose sufferings were so much 
lighter. He even expressed a dread of the prevalence 
of timid and lukewarm counsels, which would inevit« 
ably enslave them.* 

The congress, destined to change the fiice of America, 
met at Philadelphia on the 5th September 1774. They 
determined that their deliberations should be Beeret, 
that the results should be given to the world as unani- 
mous, and no difference of opinion allowed to transpire. 
A committee was immediately appointed to reportupon 
the rights violated, the injuries sustained, and the means 
of redress. Separate ones were afterwards named to 
prepare addresses to the people of Great Britain, to the 
kingy to the colonists, and to the Canadians. These docu« 
ments being submitted to congress^ and having under- 
gone some revisal and alteration, were produced to 
the World. The grievances complained of were chiefly the 
imposition of taxes by the British parliament, the quar- 
tering of troopSy and the several acts relating to Massa- 
ehusetts. Their demand was to be replaced in exactly 
the lame state as at the conclusion of tiie last war. Ko 
mentioB was introduced of the Pennsylvanian concilia- 

* Pitkin, YoL i. p. 274-278. Parliamentary Register, yoI. L 
pp. 8:^83. 
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tory propodtions, — ^the yolimtary grant of a revenue, or 
compensation to the compaoy. No acknowledgment 
was made of any errors committed by their countrymen, 
requiring apology or atonement. They merely im- 
dertook to provide for their civil govemment^ for an 
e£EectiTe militia, and in case of war, to exert their most 
strennous efPorts in granting supplies and raising men. 
The people of Massachusetts were strictly enjoined not 
to submit to any act under the new Constitution. The 
time, however, was considered not yet come for resisting 
by force. They were to make an attempt to gain their 
objects by a solemn engagement, that, a^r the Ist De- 
cember 1774, no article should be imported from the 
mother-country or her colonies ; and if by the lOth Sep- 
tember 1775 their demands were not satisfied, all exporta 
to these quarters should cease. In the petition to the 
king, their expressions of duty and loyalty were strong, 
more so than in the first draft, which, in this respect, 
was considered deficient. To the people of Britain they 
expressed an ardent desire to maintain the union as their 
greatest glory and happiness, and to contribute with their 
utmost power to the wel£sire of the whole empire. They 
concluded, however, — ** but if you are determined that 
your ministers shall wantonly sport with the rights of 
mankind ; if neither the yoice of justice, the dictates of 
the law, the principles of the Constitution, or the sugges- 
tions of humanity, can restrain your hands &om shed- 
ding human blood in such an impious cause, we must 
then teil you, that we will never submit to be hewers 
of wood or drawers of water for any ministry or nation 
in the world."* 

The intelligence of most of these proceedings had 
reached Britain before the meeting of parliament in 
November 1774. The king's speech announced the 
violences committed in Massachusetts and countenanced 
by the other colonies, declaring a resolution to wlth- 
stand every attempt to weaken or impair the authority 

• Pitkin, vol. i. p. 283-292. 
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of the British legislatiire. This was re-echoed by large 
majoiities in both houses, though under a protest by 
nine lords, a proceeding yery unusual on such occasioDS. 
Farliament was soon after prorogued ; and ministers do 
Bot seem to have fonned any fixed resolution, as they 
made no increase in the votes either for the army or navy. 
In the course of the recess, however, farther intelligence 
being received, the determination was at length formed 
to employ coeTcive measures. As a prelude, Lord North, 
when the houses met on the 19th January 1775, laid 
before them a large mass of documents received irom 
the govemors of the different colonies^ and which were 
submitted to a committee.* 

On the 20th, proceedings were opened by Lord Cha- 
tham proposing an address to the king for the removal 
of the troops from Boston. " Something,*' he said, 
^* must be done instantly ; there must be no &rther 
delay — ^no, not for a moment ; the thing might be over ; 
one drop of blood shed, and the wound was incurable." 
This army could serve no usefal purpose, since it could 
neyer sabdne the whole American people ; it was an 
army of impotence — an army of irritation. He again 
jnstified the colonists in resisting such measures as those 
imposed on them, and panegyrized the congress as having 
displayed a higher wisdom Ihanthe assembliesof ancient 
Greece ; he wished the young men of this conntry would 
Imitate them. The oppressive acts mtist be repealed. 
" I pledge myself for it, that you will in the end re- 
peal them. I stake my reputation on it. I will con- 
sent to be taken for an idiot, if they are not." It 
is better then to concede with a good grace, than to 
hold out tili compelled by necessity. Yet he still stood 
for the legislative supremacy of this countiy, and even 
conceived that without it ihe British crown would not 
be worth the wearing. The motion was supported by 
Shelbume, Camden, Rockingham, and Bichmond ; but 
ministers urged, not without some reason, that to recede 
at this moment, after having gone so far, and in the face 

♦ Adolphus, vol. ii. p. 199, &o. 
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of sacb a daring leflistance, would really amonnt to & 
complete submisaiony and inYolye the loas of all oxu 
authority. They lepioached the mover with sowing 
diYisions, and giving eaooniagement to the malecontents. 
The motion was negatived by 68 to 18. Bis lordahip, 
howeyer, immediately followed it np by a bill for set- 
tling the trannatlantic trouble& It propoiBed to renounce 
the power of taxation, but to call upon congress to 
acknowledge the supreme legislative power of Britain^ 
and invite them to make a free graut of a certoin anmial 
leyenue, to be employed in meeting the chazge on the 
national debt. AU the obnoxious acta were then to be 
repealed. The Earl of Dartmouth was willing that it 
should lie on the table ; but this was strongly condemned 
and opposed by the other members, and, after a warm 
debate, was negatived, though 32 against 61 voted in its 
favour. Lord Camden afterwards bitterly reproached 
the houae, that a plan Coming from so high a quarter 
should, without ezamination, have been spumed and 
trampled upon. ** Obliterate," said he, ** the transac- 
tion from your records ; let not posterity know it." 

Tlie minister, meantime^ in a committee of the Com- 
mons, intimated bis plans for coercing the colonies, by 
sending out an additional force, and by crushing the 
foreign trade and fisheries of New England. He pro- 
posed an address approving these measures, declaring 
Massachusetts to be in rebeUion, and assuriog bis majes- 
ty of füll Support in maintaining bis just rights and 
tiiose of parliäment. After some stonny debates, in which 
the usual arguments were reiterated, it was carried in 
both bouses ; in the lower by 296 to 106 ; in the upper 
by 87 to 27 ; eighteen peers protesting. This was foUo w- 
ed, on a royal message, by an additional vote of 2000 
seamen, and 4400 land troops. The minister then 
brought into the Commons bis anti-commercial bill 
against New England, afterwards extended to the other 
colonies. This was represented as a just punishment 
for their contumacious proceedings, and only a fair re- 
taliation of the similar couise adopted by congress» 
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It encounteied the usual Opposition, Lord Camden say- 
ing : ^^ it is a bill of war, it draws the sword." Itash 
and contemptuous expressions were used by members 
on the govemment aide. Greneral Grant declared that, 
with fiye regiments of infimtry, he wonld drive them 
from one end of the continent to the other. Lord 
Sandwich described them as a raw, undisciplined, oow« 
ardly rabble, who, at the first sound of cannon, would 
Tun off as fast as their feet could carry them ; their 
real object, he declared, was to defraud their creditors. 
Lord SufiR)Ik, secretary of State, censured the use of 
contumelious expressionsy and represented the measure 
to be merely temporary, with the yiew of bringlng the 
Americans to their duty. It was carried as usual by 
large majorities^^lSS to 58 in the one house ; 73 to 21 
in the other.* 

After tfais series of coercive measures^ Lord North, who 
had occasionally shown some Symptoms of relenting, 
surprised the house by a conciliatoiy proposition. Its 
tenor was, that when the assembly in any colony should 
propose, besides maintaining its own civil goyemment, 
to raise a certain revenue, and make it dispoaable by 
parliament, it would be proper to forbear imposing any 
tax unless for the regulation of commerce. To these 
teimsy it was objected by the parliamentary fiiends of 
the colonists, and afterwards by themselves, that they 
remedied no grievance except taxation, and even on 
that head contained nothing specific. It referred all to 
a future decision of the British legislature, in whose 
ihieudly disposition they were far from confiding. The 
premier had also to sustain a bot fire from bis usual 
supporters, who branded this step as grossly inconsistent 
with the address and with all the other measures. He 
was obliged to represent that the rejection of these 
terms, admitted as highly probable, would at least in- 
crease the number of the well-afiected, and divido the 
malecontents. The proposal was eairied by 274 to 88. 

* Parliamentary Register (1775), p. 6-99. Adolphus, toL 
iL p. 184-190 
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Mr Barke then brought ferward, and eloquently sup- 
ported, a series of reflolations, in which, without en- 
tering into any question of speculative right, a com- 
plete practical concession was made of the points in 
dispute. Their fate might be easily conjectured, being 
negatived by 270 to 78. The mercantile interest, how* 
eveTy smarting under the ceasation of intercourse, adopted 
with ardour the cause of the colonists. On the lOth 
April, an address was presented to the king by the lord 
mayor, aldermen, and liyery of London, condemning all 
the late measures against the Americans, and pronounc- 
ing their resistance justifiable. A stein answer was re- 
tumed, expressing astonishment that any subject should 
be capable of abetting and encouniging such rebellious 
oourses. 

The British govenunent appears, after all, to have 
eherished a strong desire for pacification. Dr Franklin 
being still resident in London, two gentlemen, with the 
consent of some of the ministry, eamestly solicited him. 
to suggest come conciliatory plan. He drew up, under 
the title of ** Hlnts," seventeen propositions, embracing 
of course all the demands of Ainerica, conceding pay- 
ment for the tea, and certain contributions of revenue. 
While these were under discussion, Lord Howe procured 
an introduction to him, and expressed an eamest wish 
for reconciliation, though he was afraid the terms would 
never be aooepted. On the 4th February 1775, how- 
eyer, two months after their delivery, an answer was 
retumed, agreeing, in an extent at least likely to be 
satisfactory, to the whole, except the abolition of the 
new Constitution of Massachusetts. This, it was said, as 
being a real improvement, and as a Standing example of 
the power of parliament, must be continued. Franklin 
an8wered,that tlie claimof altering the charters and rights 
upon which the govemments were founded, without the 
consent of the parties to whom they had been granted, 
was one which could ncver be submitted to. Yet an- 
other series of proposals were on the 16th February 
presented from the ministry> bat as they did not con« 
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cede this article, the negotiation was unhappily broken 
up,* 

Meantime, affairs in America w6re inevitably hurried 
on in the conrse to which they had long been tending. 
General Gage, who had summoned the Massachusetts As- 
sembly to meet at Salem on the 5th October 1774, feit 
that, in the tumultuary State of the country, he could not 
with safety repair thither to open it. Leaming also that 
of thirty-six councillors named by him, though twenty- 
four had at first accepted, the greater number were in- 
ducedor compelled to resign, he issued a proclamation 
countermanding the writs ; but the members, treating 
it as illegal, repaired at the time appointed to Salem. 
There they even went through the form of waiting a 
day, as if for the govemor, and then removed their sit- 
tings to Concord, about twenty miles in the interior. 
Hence they sent out directions for all the branches of ad- 
ministration, the disciplining of the militia, the retaining 
of the taxes in the hands of the revenue-officers for 
patriotic purposes, and the coUection of arms and am- 
munition. They remonstrated with Gage on the increase 
of troops, the fortifying of Boston, and other hostile 
proceedings ; but he repelled their complaints, and wam- 
ed them that their own meeting was altogether illegal. 
He had again recourse to a proclamation enjoining that 
no regard should be paid to their usurped authority ; in- 
stead of which, his mandates were entirely disregarded, 
while theirs met with implicit obedience. They adjoumed, 
but met again by appointment at Cambridge, on the 4th 
February. They then announced to the people that the 
tenor of the king's speech, and other Information, afibrded 
little prospect of compliance with their reasonable de- 
mands ; on the contrary, numerous reinforcements were 
expected to reduce them to ignominious Submission. The 
most strenuous exhortations were therefore employed 
to induce them to improve their military discipline, and 
to collect firearms and bayonet6.i* 

♦ Pitkin, vol. i. p. 315-322. AdolphuB, Tol. i. p. 127, &o. 
t Marshall, yoI. ii. p. 229-234. Pitkin, yoL 1. p. 302. 
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General Gage had hitherto, probably nnder instrnc- 
tlons from home, avoided every movement which could 
bring on a coUision, and lead to a commencement of actual 
war. Yet, remaining almost besieged at Boston, he 
began to experience scarcity of provisions ; and an Im- 
pression was feit, that something must be done to 
check these extensive preparations, and seize the military 
Stores now collected all over the country. He formed 
the injudicious plan of sending out secretly small de- 
tachments to capture them by surprise. Even if snc- 
cessfal, which was not very probable, the adoption of such 
a scheme must have lowered the impression of British 
power. If the troops were to march into the country, it 
should have been in such large bodies as would overpower, 
and even deter resistance. A small party sent towards 
Salem were induced to retum, owing to tiie mere obsta- 
cles raised by the country people against their march. 

The govemor, having leamed that a considerable ma- 
gazine of stores had been formed at Concord, determined 
on an attempt to seize them. He employed a larger 
force, but trusted still to secrecy and surprise. On the 
night of the 19th April 1775, Colonel Smith began his 
march, seeking to conceal it by sending forward some 
horsemen to arrest all travellers on the road. Dr War- 
ren, from Boston, however, having contrived to transmrt 
previous notice, they had not advanced far when the firing 
of guns and the ringing of bells were heard, summoning 
the people to arms. They pushed forward nearly fifteen 
miles, and at five in the moming reached Lexington, 
whei-e about a hundred militia were exercising on agreen. 
The events which followed, and form the fatal crisis of 
this great contest, are involved in a cloud of conttoversy 
which will never perhaps be ftiUy cleared away. Ac- 
cording to the Statement of the Americans, supported 
even by af&davits. Major Pitcaim, who led the van, 
galloped up, calling, " Disperse, rebels ! throw down 
your arms and disperse ;" the soldiers then ran up huz- 
zaing; some muskets were fired, followed by a general 
discharge. The English asserted that the summons to 
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disperse was slowly and reluctantly obeyed, and that, 
meantime, some shots were fired from behind walls, 
which being Tettxmed, the contest soon became general. 
Probably, in this critical moment, there was nshness on 
both sides. 

The troops, wbo diove the militia before them, pro- 
ceeding abont four miles färther, arrived at Concord ; 
and while the main body were destroying the stores, a 
detachment was sent forward to occnpy two bridges 
beyond. It was sorrounded by the colonists in great 
numbers, and in a threatening attitude ; a firing was 
commenced, but retumed with such vigour, that the 
party were obliged to fall back upon the main body. 
The whole then began a retrograde movement to Boston ; 
but the Americans, in increasing numbers, attacked them 
incessantly on their rear and flanks, &ring from houses^ 
trees, and behind walls. The British, accordingly, when 
they arrived at Lexington, found themselves in a most 
exhausted state ; and it is alleged that they would have 
been totally destroyed, but for a timely succour. Greneral 
Gage had sent forwaid Lord Peicy with sixteen com- 
panies and two pieoes of cannon, who drove back the 
provincials, and forming a Square, protected their coun- 
trymen while they lay down to recruit their strength« 
AU together tben proceeded to Boston ; while the asaail- 
ants, without attempting to obstruct their march, kept 
up an incessant fire, both in front and rear, from be- 
hind stone fences, which are there very numerous. 
On their arriyal, they found that they had lost 65 killed, 
180 woimded, and 27 itiissing ; while the Americans, who 
fought mostly from under ooyer, acknowledged only 50 
killed and 38 wounded.* 

The intelligence of this event excited the ntmost 
enthusiasm throughout Massachusetts, and the whoLe 
countiy was soon arrayed in a warlike form. The 
people were studiously assured that a wanton attack 
had been made ; while the degree c^ success gained 
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by their undiflciplined force against regulär iroops, in- 
spired ihe most sanguine hopes and military ardour« 
The proYisional congress immediately passed a vote 
for raising 13,600 men, and called upon the other 
New England colonies for their respective quotas, mak- 
ing in all 30,000. Measures were also taken to obtain 
a loan of £100,000. The ptovincials crowded to the 
Standard in numbers greater than could be maintained 
in the field ; and the levies were placed under the com- 
mand of Ward and other officers, who had acquired 
experience in the last war, and were now raised from 
the rank of colonel to that of generaL The forti£ca- 
tions of Boston were considered sufficiently streng to 
preclude the hazard of any attack ; but a line of thirty 
xniles was fonned around the peninsula, entirely cutting 
off its connexion with the surrounding country. 

Meantime, an adventurous scheme was formed by 
two d«termined leadera, the oolonels Arnold and Allen. 
Having collected a small body of troops in Connecticut^ 
they proceeded against the strong fortresses of Crown Point 
and Ticonderago, — the keys of Canada. Trarersing um- 
discovered the immense tracts, then almost desert, that lay 
to the north of New England, they completely surprised 
and captured, without resistance, both these important 
places, each containing a valuable supply of military 
Stores. Arnold was equally successful against a sloop of 
war lying at St John's, andthus obtained the conunand 
«f Lake Champlain.* 

Meantime congress, having met on the lOth May, 
xeceived a report of these transactions^ which called for 
their most eamest consideration. Some it is said were 
unprepared for so serious a result ; but the general re- 
Solution was to foUow it up, and place all the colonies 
in a posture of military defence. Still, before adopting 
any active measures, they determined, though with some 
dissentient voices, to make fresh appeals to the king and 
people of Great Britain. To his majesty they professed 

* Marsball, yqL iL p. 261-265. 
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as strongly as ever their deyotion to his person, family, 
and goverument ; their deep regret at any event which 
could weaken their connexion with his crown, and their 
ardent desire for the restoration of harmony. To the 
people they strenuously repelled the charge of aiming 
at independence, which none of their actions were said 
to justify. They had never made overtures to any 
foreign power, nor availed themselves of the weak state 
of the cities, to become masters of them. The late hos- 
tiüties had been merely the repulse of a wanton attack ; 
they had lamented the woonds they were obliged to 
give, and had not yet leamed to rejoice at a victory 
oyer Englishmen. The armies were said to be raised 
with objects purely defensive, and the fortresses seized 
merely as a preyentive against invasion from Canada. 
Complaining, however, that the clemency of their soy- 
«reign was diyerted, that their petitions were treated with 
indignity, and that their prayers were answered by in- 
sults, they dreaded that the nation wanted either the will 
or the power to assist them. In that case, they expressed 
a firm determination that, *^ while we reyere the memoiy 
of oor gallant and yirtuous ancestors, we neyer can sur- 
render those glorious priyilege% for which they fought, 
bled, and conquered ; — your fleets and armies can destroy 
cur towns and rayage our coasts ; these are inconsider- 
able objects, — ^things of no moment to men whose bosoms 
glow with the ardour of liberty. We can retire beyond 
the reach of your navy, and, without any sensible diminu« 
tion of the necessaries of life, enjoy a luxury, which from 
that period you will want, — ^the luxury of being free."* 
Hayingemitted these declarations, congress proceeded 
to make military arrangements which should compre- 
hend the whole ränge of the colonies. All the troops 
within their limits were to be now called the Continental 
Army ; committees were appointed to devise ways and 
means for supporting and supplying it with arms and 
Stores, and prepanng regulations for its govemment. 

* Pitkin, yol. i p. 329-332. Marshall, yoL ii. p. 278-288. 
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An iflsae of paper-money was voted to ih.e amonnt of 
three millions of dollars. The first object was consideied 
to be the choice of a Commander, and in this respect 
they were singularly fortunate. There had at this time 
Sprung np among them an nncommon nnmber of men of 
distingoished abilities ; and though some were in this 
respect snperior to him, it was generally agreed that the 
fittest person was George Washington. Without veiy 
brüUant talents, or eyen very extensive Information, he 
possessed sound sense, comprehensive views, a deep and 
devoted patriotism. These had been displayed in a man- 
ner so film, simple, and manly, as rendered it impoasible 
eyen to entertain a doubt of the thorough dependence 
which might be placed on bis fidelity to the cause. A 
bold and enterprising spirit was tempered with a feel- 
ing of actual difficulties, sometimes even extreme, 
which preyented it from degenerating into rashne8& 
His steady hononr and hnmanity softened the horrors 
of a contesty which among the Iower class of statesmen 
excited the most imbittered feelings. Apprehensions 
were entertained that Massachnsetts, in virtue of her 
great exertions, would chiim the nomination ; but Mr 
Adams, her leading deputy, was the first to propose the 
Virginian, and the recommendation, being submltted to 
ballot, was unanimously approved. Next day the choice 
was annonnced to him, when, in a piain, modest reply, 
he expressed his high sense of the honour, not conceal- 
ing the pain which arose from a consciousness that his 
abilities and military experience might not be eqnal to 
so mighty a trust. Yet he assured them, he would 
enter on the momentous duty, and exert every power 
he possessed in so great a cause. Fiye hundred dollaxs 
monthly had been yoted for his pay and expenses ; but 
being possessed of an ample fortune, he declined any 
thing beyond the reimbursement of bis actual outlay.* 
It was at this crias— certainly not auspicious-^that 
Lord North's conciliatory propositions arrived. They 

* Sparks, vol. i. p. 138-141. Marshall, yol. ii. p. 298-301. 
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were accomponied by a circular from Lord Darimouth, 
observing that no specific sum had been demanded, in 
Order to leave füll scope for that justice and liberality 
which, from former experieno^, might be expected. The 
ofiers, if coupled with due explanation, would,he remark- 
ed, be received with every possible indulgence, provided 
they were imaecompanied with any claims which the 
dignity of the king and parliament would render inad- 
missible. But the colonial assemblies disappointed the 
hope that division would be thereby sown among them, 
by unanimously referring the proposal to the decision of 
congress. Lord North, though he did not choose to 
communicate directly with that body, caused a copy to be 
placed in the hands of one of the delegates, with a re- 
quest that it might be publicly submitted to them. In 
<m accompanying statement, he expressed bis eamest 
hope that these terms would be accepted, as at once 
honourable to Britain and safe for the colonies. No far- 
iher concessions could be granted, to which indeed the 
spirit of the nation was so directly opposed, that min- 
isters, even if desu-ous, would be unable to carry them. 
The propositions, beingcommunicated to congress on the 
d(Hh May, were ordered to lie on the table ; and not- 
withstanding the dlssatisfaction excited, were afterwards 
Teferred to a committee, composed of Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, Adams, and Lee ; whose report, decidedly un&vour- 
able, was adopted on the Slst July. The colonies, 
it was declared, could not submit to be dictated to, 
either as to the amount or the object of their grants ; 
they could not resign the privilege of appropriating 
their amount, nor leave its disposal to parliament. 
The right of Gi«at Britain to demand any contribution 
was even denied, while she retained the monopoly of 
their commerce. No renunciation had been made of 
the right of taxaüon, nor any redress offered of the other 
grievances, particularly the alteration of their political 
charters. Even equitable terms, accompanied with 
largc fleets and armies, and bome on the pomt of the 
bayonet, could not, without a great sacrifice, be accepted 
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by men of free spirits. Reference was made, without 
perhaps much dignity or propriety, to the opprobrious 
language iised by some members of parliament, to which 
the house, it was alleged, by not checking them, bad 
made themselves parties. The oYerture, therefore, was 
simply rejected, without any concession or counter pro- 
Position. One indeed is said to have been drawn np by 
the assembly of New York, and another by Dr Frank- 
lin ; but though some conversation was held, neither 
was taken by congress into any formal consideration.* 

Before Washington had reached New England, the 
tragic character of the great drama had been more fully 
developed. On the 25th May, lai^e reinforcements ar- 
rived from England, commanded by Generals Howe, 
Bui^yne, and Clinton, officcrs of high reputation, and 
chosen seemingly without any favour or political bias. 
Greneral Crage, before commencing active Operation^ 
IsBued a proclamation calling upon the people to lay 
down their arms, and offering a free pardon to all, ex- 
cepting Adams and Hancock. Far, however, &om 
thinking to take advantage of this offer, they were 
busily planning the most active Operations. A Channel, 
about the breadth of the Thames at London, divides the 
peninsulaof Boston from that of Charlestown, on which 
last rises Bunkers Hill, the fire from which in some de- 
gree commands the capital. On the evening of the 
16th June, Greneral Prescot, with 1000 men, having cross- 
ed unperceived the isthmus or neck, took possession of 
that eminence ; and such activity did the Americans em- 
ploy during the night in intrenching it, that by mom- 
ing they had completed a redoubt and breastwork, 
flanked by a small river, and forming a very streng 
Position. At daybreak they were discovered, and a can* 
nonade immediately opened from the ships, but without 
producing much effec^ or even interrupting the prosecu- 
tion of the works. Gage, considering it extremely inexpe- 
dient that they should be allowed to retain this poaition, 
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immediately prepared a strong detachment to expel them. 
It was not r^y tili noon, when Greneral Howe, being 
appointed to command, sailed across, but foand the ad- 
verse party so strongly posted, that it appeared necessary 
to wait for a Teinforcement ; the Americans at the same 
time receiving one under Dr Warren. Either from ac- 
cideni, or to secure the English position, the yillage of 
Charleston was bumed. Howe at length began to asoend 
the hill, while, from tiie heightsaround Boston, nnmer- 
ous spectators, agitated by }nte°sc ai^<l opposite emotions, 
witnessed the eventfiil scene. The provincials reserved 
their fire tili the advancing party was within sixty or 
seyenty yardsy when they commenceda sudden and gen- 
eral dischaige of musketry and rifles, which they used 
with peculiar skill. So deadly was the efiect, that the 
Britiiäi troops feU back in confiision ; they were rallied, 
bat a second time repulsed ; and Greneral Howe is said 
to have been lefb at one time almost alone, haying every 
officer around him either killed or wounded. To have 
Bufiered a final repulse, however, would have been most 
disastrons. Clinton, seeing the exigency, hastened across 
with a fresh detachment ; when the British, being led 
afresh to the charge, mshed upon the intrenchment, and 
cärrted it in a few minutes at the point of the bayonet. 
The Americans precipitately retreated, with little mo- 
lestation except from a straggling fire by the vessels. 
The loss on the part of the English was most severe, 
being stated ofBcially at 226 killed and 828 woonded. 
The other party reported only 145 slain, with 304 wound- 
ed ; and Üiough they had lost the field, almost all tlie 
glory and advantage was feit to be on their side. The 
vigorous stand made by their raw levies, and the severe 
loss inflicted on veteran troops, elevated their courage ; 
while it appalled not a little tibe power which had un- 
dertaken to bring them into subjection.* 

Though the centre of the movement was in New 
England, it extended to other colonies. Virginia had 

* MamhaU, toI. ii. p. 288-294. Adolphus, vol. i. p. 266-270. 
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ffom the fint taken a forward pari ; and while Wash- 
ington represented her in congress, Patrick Henry, one 
of the most violent of the independent leaders» goided 
the provincial assembly. Lord Dunmore, the govemory 
had enjoyed a popularity which he soon forfeited by his 
efforts against the malecontents; and their resentment was 
heightened by ministers imprudently laying before par- 
üament some letters^ in which he mentioned their pro- 
ceedings with extreme bittemess. A congress being form- 
edy and measures taken to arm the inhabitants as in New 
England, the govemor judged it necessary to convey a 
qnantity of gonpowder on board a ship of war ; whither 
he afterwards removed his family, and finally hnuself. 
The conciliatory plan of Lord North having ihen come 
out, was submitted to the assembly, who not only le- 
ferred it absolutely to the decision of congress, but ex- 
pressed their own entire dissatis&ction. The govemor, 
finding his power on the continent entirely over, endeav- 
oured to restore it by partial and detached landings, with 
inadequate force, which irritated without overawing. He 
had then recourse to the extreme measure of not only 
summoning all capable of bearing arms to join his Stand- 
ard, but offering liberty to slaves who shoiüd foUow their 
example ; a step which of course greatly exasperated the 
proprietary classes. Having thus, howeyer, collected a 
smaQ force, he took possession of Norfolk, ihe principal 
port of Virginia. The provincials assembled a consid- 
erable body of troope, and assumed a fortified position 
on the river Elizabeth ; while the English were in- 
trenched on the opposite bank. Captain Fordyce, sent 
to dislodge them, advanced briskly to the attack, but 
was warmly received both in front and flank, and his 
eolunm retreated, though without being pursued. Lord 
Dunmore was then obliged to retire on board the yes- 
sels, where he was still annoyed by dischazges from the 
houses nearest the water. He effected a landlng, and 
set them on Are; when the troops and inhabitants, 
instead of stopping the conflagration, as they could easily 
haye done, studiously spread it^ and Üie Convention 
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finally oidered the place to be entirely reduced to ashes. 
This absurd measure, according to Marshall, was prompt- 
ed by the dread of its being made a military depot, and 
the hope that war would thus be averted from the co* 
lony ; motives, he admits most inadequate for the de- 
straction of the laigest and most flourishing town in 
Virginia. Dnnmore, howeyer, being nnable to make 
any aerions impression, or even to procure proyisions^ 
sailed to the West Indies, where he lefb the negroes, 
and proceeded to join the main army.* 

In North Carolina^ Groyemor Martin was inyolyed in 
similar controversies with the proyincial Convention^ 
which also led to his retirement on board a ship of war. 
In the interior, however, a number of Highlanders 
recently emigrated from Scotland, were mustered by 
General McDonald, who was at first master of the field^ 
but allowed himself to be amused by Moore, the oppo- 
site Commander, tili the conntry had risen round him. 
He then attemptedaretreai;, but was forced into action ; 
seyeral of the best officers were brought down on the 
first onset by the American rifles, and the rest fled in 
confusion. Lord William Campbell, goyemor of South 
Carolina, was equally obliged to seek security on ship- 
board, and joined Martin in the yicinity of Cape Fear. 
Goyemor Tryon, also, at New York, betook himself to 
a similar refuge, but still retained command of the har- 
bour, and preseryed an intercourse with the numerous 
loyalists in that quarter. Goyemors Eden and Franklin 
in Maryland and New Jersey, contriyed to maintain 
their place, but not to exercise any jurisdiction.t 

The colonists had thus experienced an almost un- 
interrupted career of success, and, with the exception 
of Boston, England had not a spot left in the whole 
lange of their territory. Yet reflecting men easily saw, 
that they had preyailed only against an adyanced guard 

* Marshall, yol. ii. jp. 441-446. Adolphns, yoL iL p. 291, &c. 
Remembranoer, vol. ii. pp. 109, 176, 356-359. 

i* Marshall, yoL ii. pp. 447, 463, 468. Adolphns, yol. ii. p. 
298» A«. 
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and Bcattered detachments, and that the struggle had 
not yet commenced with the main force of the British 
empire. Washington, meantime, on proceeding to the 
anny, was received in the most cordial manner, and 
without the smallest symptom of jealousy ; the proyin- 
cial congress sending a committee to meet him at Spring- 
field on the frontier, and escort him to Boston. He 
there found 14,500 men, able-hodied, zealous in the 
cause, and personally courageous, but destitute of almost 
every element of military Organization. A great pro- 
portion wanted bayonets, and the alarming discovery 
was soon made, that they had not above nine rounds of 
gunpowder. There were no tents, and clothes extremely 
deficient; there was neither commissary nor quarter- 
master-general. No combination existed between the 
troops drawn from different colonies ; and the officers, 
mostly chosen by the men, could exercise scarcely any 
authority. These evils were the more difficult to remedy, 
as the army, enlisted only for a short period, would dis- 
band in a few months, and be replaced by one composed 
of raw recruits. In these circumstances, he anxiously 
desired to make an attack upon Boston, and dislodge 
the troops before the large expected reinforcements 
should arrire, when the prospects could not but become 
gloomy. Yet a Council of officers decided, seemingly 
on good grounds, that such an attempt could have no 
chance of success ; and he was obliged, very reluctantly, 
to await the tum which events might take.* 

The intelligence of these proceedings excited in Eng- 
land that spirit which former examples might lead us 
to expect. The ministry determined upon the most 
vigorous measures to put down a movement which had 
now assumed the character of open insurrection. The 
nation poured in addresses, which appear to have ex- 
pressed decided assurances of public support. Penn, the 
hereditary govemor of Pennsylvania, came over with 
the address from congress to the king, and endeavoured 

* Marshall, vol. ii. p. 302-315. 
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to second it, declaring bis positive belief tbat tbe senti- 
ments expressed in it were sincere. It was rejectedy 
bowevery as Coming from an illegal body, and consisting 
only of a series of empty professions, which their actions 
belied. Tbe royal speecb at tbe opening of parlia- 
menty on tbe 26tb October 1775, lamented tbat a des- 
perate faction, by gross misrepresentation^ bad infiamed 
tbe minds of tbe people, overawed tbe well-affected, 
and, amid protestations of loyalty and attacbment to 
tbe parent state, openly raised tbe Standard of rebellion. 
It was added tbat tbese persons now obviously aimed 
at total independence, and bence clemency, as well as 
prudence, called for decisive exertions speedily to put 
down sucb disorders ; tbat tbose of tbe misled multitude, 
wbo sbould repentof tbeir error, would experience tbe ut- 
most lenity, and be received into favour, as if tbey bad 
never revolted ; and tbat individuals on tbe spot woold be 
invested witb discretionary power to grant immediate par- 
don and indemnity to any province or colony wbicb sbould 
retum to its allegiance. Offers of aid bad been received 
from several foreign powers ; and tbere was no reason to 
apprebend bostility or impediment in any quarter.* 

Tbe debates now foUowed tbeir usual train, ministers 
retaining tbeir inflexible majority, wbile tbe Opposi- 
tion dlsplayed unabated energy, and even a sm^ in- 
crease of numbers. Tbe Duke of Grafton, wbo bad 
bitberto been a member of govemment, declared bim- 
self to bave been misled by tbe supposition tbat tbeir 
measures would issue in tbe peaceful adjustment of dif- 
ferences. He now urged a liberal course of conciliation, 
by repealing all tbe obnoxious acts passed since 1763 ; 
but unable to procure tbe concurrence of tbe cabinet, be 
resigned tbe seals, and took a decided place in tbe oppo- 
site ranks. Tbß thunders of indignant eloquence were 
no longer beard from Cbatbam, wbo was confined witb 
illness ; but Camden, Riebmond, and Sbelbume, declared 
Great Britain to bave been in every instance tbe aggres- 

• Pari. Register, vol. iii. p. 2-6. Adolphus, vol. ii. p. 305-308. 
YOL. I. 2 a 
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8or, and stigmatized her proceedings as oppressivey crael, 
unjosty and nnrelenting, while they acquitted America 
of any dengn of aiming at independence. Wilkes as- 
serted that mlnisters had wrested the sceptre ont of the 
hands of the sovereign. Colonel Barre severely censured 
the conduct of the campaign, and held out the most 
gloomy prospects. The British army, he said, was a 
mere wen, a little excrescence, on the vast continent 
of America. Fox characterized Lord North as the 
blundering pilot who had hrought the vessel of the state 
into its present difficulties ; in one campaign he had lost 
a whole continent. The provincials, he admitted, were 
not justifiable to the extent they had gone ; yet if they 
had not resisted at all, he would have thought Üiem stiU 
more culpable. Mr Adam, praising his lordship for 
ability and public virtue, accused him of indolence. The 
minister admitted this charge, but declared he had been 
forced into the Situation, and had been deceived in events, 
neyer imagining that all America would have risen in 
arms. He pathetically lamented his own Situation, under 
the weight of which, amid all its power and pageantry, 
he feit himself ready to sink. The rejection by the 
provincials of his conciliatory plan proved the necessity 
of using force, yet without the least Intention of re- 
ducing them to slavery. It was his object, imme- 
diately on their Submission, to establish a most just, 
mild, and equitable govemment. The address, forming 
a regulär echo of the speech, was carried in the Com- 
mons by 176 to 72, in the Lords by 75 to 32. A dis- 
cussion arose on the recent measure of garrisoning Gib- 
raltar and Minorca with Hanoverians, in order to liberate 
the British troops previously employed, which was at- 
tacked as unconstitutional, but defended as indispen- 
sable under present circumstances. Some of the friends 
of ministers brought in a bill of indemnity, which passed 
the Commons, but in the upper house was negatived as 
superfluous. In the course of this debate, Govemor 
Pownall in some degree went over to ministers, stating, 
that at the commencement of this sad business^ he had 
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given them every waming in his power ; now he could 
not advise them to lay down arms, though he still 
anxiously desired that before spring some mode of con- 
ciliation might be devised.* 

The Duke of Grafton, in the Lords, moved for ac- 
counts of the troops serving and to be employed in 
America ; this was objeeted to, as giving Information 
to the enemy, and was not pressed. The Duke of Rieh- 
mond introduced the petition from congress to the king, 
as an opening for paclfication, and seeing in the house 
Mr Penn from Pennsylvania, obtained with much dif- 
ficulty permission that he should be examined. That 
gentleman declared his belief that the colonies were 
willing to acknowledge the legislative authority of Bri- 
tam, and did not aim at independence ; but they were 
determined to resist arbitrary taxation, and the other 
obnoxious acts, so that If no concessions were made, they 
would probably not hesitate in seeking the aid of foreign 
powers. The duke's motion, that the petition afforded 
a ground for conciliation, was, after a warm debate, re- 
jected by 86 to 39. 

In the Commons, Mr Burke brought forward a plan 
which, avoiding all extremes, would, he hoped, conciliate 
both parties. It included the repeal of the Boston and 
Massachusetts acts ; a declaration that Britain would not 
tax America ; a general amnesty ; and the calling of a 
congress by royal authority to adjust the remaining diflfer- 
cnces. Lord North showed some leaning to the motion, 
declaring if he thought it would lead to conciliation, he 
should be staggered ; but he could not believe so. Lord 
George Germain, who had recently joined the ministry, 
strenuously argued that concession must be preceded by 
Submission. Even Pownall insisted that any thing short 
of repealing every measure since 1763, would not now 
avail, and would uselessly present Great Britain in a 
humbled aspect as suing for peace. This motion, how- 
ever, which we incline to think might yet have saved 

* Parliamentary Register, vol. üi. p. 6-162. Adolphns, voL 
ü. p. 305-314. 
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America, commanded a laiger ininority than any former 
question, being not less than 105 to 210. Mr Hartley 
foUowed with a proposal of much larger concession, bnt 
could only command 21 against 123.* 

Meantime, Lord North was carrying through a bill 
prohibiting all trade or intercourse with the colonies tili 
they should submit. The Boston port and other restrain- 
ing acts were repealed, as being all merged in this greater 
measure ; and the regulations for the trial of the male- 
Contents became unnecessary, when the country was to be 
subjected to martial law. Commissioners were to go out 
with fiiD powers, not only to restore any colony, on Sub- 
mission, to all its Privileges, but to inquire into and 
redress its well-founded complaints. This measure was 
opposed with extreme warmth in all its stages, as ruin- 
ous to Great Britain, and in fact proceeding on the prin- 
ciple adopted by the colonists themselves. The Oppo- 
sition, justifying the resistance of the latter, were 
branded by ministry as defenders, and little better than 
adherents, of rebellion. The bill was carried by sweeping 
majorities, 112 to 16 ; 78 to 19.t 

The determination being thus formed to employ force^ 
the requisite means were to be provided. In the esti- 
mates, the number of seamen was fixed at 28,000, of land 
forces at 55,000 ; but the difficulty lay in making up this 
latter number. The troops at Boston, amounting to 7400, 
were manifestly inadequate ; while in Britain there 
was merely the small peace establishment considered 
necessary for the security of the country. The levying of 
a new army by Yoluntary enlistment was difficult and te- 
dious ; while an additional time would be required for its 
training. In this exlgency, ministers saw no expedient 
except that of having recourse to several German princes, 
who on former occasions had been induced, partly by 
alliance, but more by pecuniary motives, to hire out 
their soldiers for temporary Service. In the beginning, 

♦ Adolphus, Tol. ii. pp. 315-324, 333, 334. Parliamentary 
Register, vol. iii. pp. 182- 196, 256-272. 
t Adolphus, Tol. ü. p. 335-338. 
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therefore, of 1776, treaties were concluded with the Land- 
grave of Hesse-Casael forl2,104 men, the Duke of Bruns- 
wick for 4084, the Prince of Hesse for 668, and the 
Prince of Waldeck for 670 ; in all, 17,526. These rulers, 
keeping in view the extreme necessity of the British 
govemment, extorted very advantagcous terms. The sum 
of £7, 4s. 4d. was to be paid for each man ; and besides 
being relieved from the whole bürden of their mainten- 
ance, they were to receive compensation for all extraor- 
dinary losses, in addition to certain stipends amounting in 
all to about £135,000, not only during the whole period of 
their engagement, but considerably longer. Besides this 
heavy charge, the employment of foreign mercenaries, 
subjects of despotic princes, aggravated much the odium 
of the undertaking. Yet if ministers were to engage in 
prompt and decidve measures for forcibly reducing Ame- 
rica, they do not seem, under the circnmstances, to have 
had any other resource.* 

These treaties, however, being in the end of Febmary 
laid before parliament, afforded ample theihe of invec- 
tive. Their enormous expense, with the unconstitutional 
and dangerous tendency of introducing into the empir& 
such vast bodies of mercenaries, were dwelt on at great 
length. The most gloomy views were taken of the con- 
dition and prospects of the British force. The Duke of 
Manchester observed, that the defection from govemment 
was total, — ^* total, my lords, besides the desolated prison 
of English troops, the devoted Boston." He saw little 
prospect of success with bands of German mercenaries 
and raw English recruits, said to be partly drawn from 
prisons. Earl Temple, however, while he deeply feit 
the imbecility of ministers, and the deplorable condition 
of the country, would not now obstruct their plan of 
making peace sword in band. He hoped the firstop- 
portunity of doing so would be seized ; at present the 
die of war was cast ; it was time to act, not talk. Town- 
shend saw no reason to doubt the war being cnded in a 

* Adolphns, vol. i. pp. 31 4, 351, 352. Parliamentary Register, 
YoL iü. pp. 287-310, 604-508. 
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Single campaign. The measures were carried, and the 
adverse motion negatived, by the usual majorities. The 
Duke of Giafton moyed in the Lords an address, recom- 
mending such a proclamation as might lead to a Suspen- 
sion of arms ; Mr Hartley in the Commons, that instruc- 
tions should be given to the commissioners tending to 
that issue ; while Mr Fox called for inquiry into the 
causes of the bad success of his Majesty's arms. All 
these motions had the ordinary fortune.* 

We must now retum across the Atlantic, where the 
contest was actively carriedon. In the autumn of 1775, the 
Americans formed a plan for invading Canada, knowing 
that country to be very slightly defended, and believing 
the inhabitants well affected to the populär cause. 
A force of about 3000 men, levied in Connecticut, was 
placed under the command, first of Schuyler, and then of 
Montgomery. The latter ofiicer, proceeding along 
Lake Champlain, speedily reduced Fort Chambly, and 
after considerable difficulty, obliged that of St John 
also to surrender. Colone! Ethen Allen had already 
attempted Montreal, but was defeated and taken piis- 
oner. Montgomery, however, with his whole force, 
marched upon that city, and compelled Carleton to re- 
treat precipitately upon Quebec. Meantime, Arnold, a 
daring partisan, had at his own request been despatch- 
ed, with 1100 men, to penetrate to that capital by way 
of the Kennebec and the Chaudiere, hoping thus to 
take it by surprise. The route was then nearly desert, 
intersected by dense forests and swamps ; he nevertheless 
overcame every difficulty, and, on the dth November, 
arrived undiscovered at Point Levi, on the opposite bank. 
But want of conveyance detained him there several 
days, during which, the actlve exertions of Colonel 
Maclean placed the town in such a State of defence, that 
the American chief was obliged to await the arrival of 
Montgomery. This officer, who took the command on the 
Ist December, soon saw that a regulär siege, amid the 

♦ Parllamentary Register, toI. v. p. 187-255 ; vol. iv. pp. 268, 330. 
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rigours of a Canadian winier, would inyolve such sufifer- 
ings and privations as bis law levies could scarcelj 
endure. He therefore determined on a night assault, 
which was made with Üie greatest intrepidity, but 
completely baffled. His troops were repulsed at every 
point, and he himaelf feil, deeply and generally lamented. 
Arnold, wounded in the assault, retreated up the river ; 
and though he stood his ground some time, was ulti- 
mately obliged to evacuate Canada.^ This first re- 
Terse sustained by the cause was severe, yet the signal 
display s of gallantry on the part of the provincial officers 
prevented its influence &om heing on the whole veiy 
depressing. 

Washuigton, meantime, laboured under accumulated 
difhculties in prosecuting the blockade of Boston. The 
scarcity of ammunition, notwithstanding every effort of 
eongressy continued abnost unabated; while the want 
of money as well as of necessary equipments was deeply 
feit on the advance of the rigorous season. With sil 
his energy and firmness, he seems to have been exceed- 
ingly sensitive to troubles and Opposition. He describca 
his Situation as inexpressibly distressing, — ^the winter 
approaching on an army at once naked and without a 
dollar ; and declares that nnless some remedy were de- 
yised, the force must be broken up. Amid all these 
distresses, it was necessary to keep up a good face to- 
wards the enemy, while many on his own side, exagger- 
ating both the numbers and efficiency of his troops» 
wondered he should remahi inactive, and not have al- 
leady driven the English out of Boston. These criticisms 
touched him sensibly ; yet as atruepatriot^he carefuUy 
concealed the explanation, which, reaching the opposite 
party, would have produced &tal effects. Even congress, 
with a jealousy of military power in his case very un- 
just^ were indisposed to measures most requisite for the 
success of his army. As none of any importance could 

* This series of events bolongs more properly to Canada, and 
has been detailed mnch more fiilly in the Account ot British 
America (Edinburgh Cabinet Library), yoL i. p. 180-1 £2. 
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be taken without their concnrrence, as well as that of 
the provincial assemblies, ihey were always delajed, and 
often obstructed. 

An imminent danger now impended ; December ap- 
pToached, when the troops, having been enlisted for only 
one year, were all entiüed to retam home. To this sab- 
ject the Commander eamestly solicited the attention of 
congress, and on the 18th October, a commitee of their 
nnmber, Franklin, Lynch, and Harrison, arrived at his 
head-quarters. Being persona of jndgment, they ar- 
ranged matters yery satis&ctorily. Authority was giyen 
to levy twenty-six regiments, estimated at somewhat 
aboYe 20,000 men, independently of militia« Congress 
would not consent, howeyer, to the enlistment for more 
than a year, nor would they, tili January next, agree 
to grant a bounty. Washington made the strongest 
appeals to the men, entreating them by eyery motiye of 
hononr and patriotism to adhere to those Standards undei 
which they had gloriously fought. Bat that ardent impulae 
which had called them to arms was now sensibly cooled ; 
and when the time arriyed, not aboye 5000 had engaged» 
These were afterwards rcinforced ; bat this dissolation 
of one army and assemblage of another in the fSace of an 
cnemy whose force was constantly increasing, placed the 
Commander in a yery critical Situation.* 

He was also harassed from another quarter. The 
English in Boston, being straitened for proyisions, sought 
to procure them by descents on different parts of the 
coast, treating the hthabitants, who were uniformly hos- 
tile, with yery little ceremony. Falmouth suffered such 
a seyei'e cannonade and bombardment, as to reduce it to 
ashes ; and it was reported or dreaded that a similar 
fete impended over the other seaports. Urgent applica- 
tions were made to the commander-in-chief for aid ; 
but he represented, that his army was barely adequate 
to blockade Boston, and could not be broken down into 
detachments for local objects;, which ought to be pro- 

• Sparks, voL i. p. 159A6Z. Marshall, toI. iL p. 329-335. 
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vided for by the militia of the districts. His views 
were sanctioned by congress. He endeavoxired, however, 
to protect the sliore by forming a small marine^ placing 
troops on board the vessels ; and in a few weeks six 
schooners were fitted out. They were fortunate enough 
80on to capture a ship laden with military stores, most 
valuable for the supply of the army. In other respects 
this force was for some time inefficient, and its discipline 
Tery imperfect ; but it was gradually improved ; prize 
Courts and regulations were formed ; and its privateer- 
ing Operations proved ultimately very harassing to the 
British.* 

Meantime, General Gage remained inactive at Boston ; 
a course generally condemned by historians as at once 
iinaccountable and shameful. Yet, besides beins: by no 

other reasons which appear conclusive. Though he might 
bave dislodged the enemy from their present position, 
little would be gained by marching into the intcrior of 
New England, a territory füll of people animated with 
peculiar zeal in the cause of independence, and which, 
though containing many small towns,ofFered no central or 
leading point of attack. He must merely have moved from 
place to place, continually harassed by that desultory 
warfare in which they had shown themselves to excel. 
In the beginning of October he was recalled, without 
any expression of displeasure, yet probably under the 
Impression of the disasters which the cause had sustained 
in his hands, and the hope that it might be more fortu- 
nate in those of another. The command then devolved 
upon Howe, who concurred with his predecessor as to the 
inexpediency of advancing into the interior of New Eng- 
land. He submitted to the cabinet another plan, by which 
Boston should be held only tili the close of the winter, and 
the troops there, with all those expected from themother- 
country, be then concentrated at New York, and the 
main attack made from that quarter. The iiüiabitants 

* Marshall, yoI. ii. p. 319-321. Sparks, yoI. i. pp. 159, 160. 
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were more friendly, and by striking at the heart of 
the Union, he would separate the northem and south- 
em States, and then, according to circurostances, carry 
on Operations against either. This plan, which, with one 
exception hereafter noticed, appears able and judicious, 
was approTed by Lord Dartmoath.* 

Washington, meaniime, was very dowly recruiting 
his anny, which, at the beginning of Februaxy, did not 
reach qnite 9000 men. Being at that period permitted to 
offer a bounty, he had in a month collected above 14,000, 
reinforced by 6000 Massachusetts militia. He consid- 
ered this force sofficient to attack the city ; but a Council 
of officen decided, probably with reason, that such an 
attempt ofiered no chance of success. They proposed 
rather to seize and fortify the peninsular point named 
Dorchester Neck, whence the harbour would be in a 
great degree commanded, and the place, it was hoped, 
rendered untenable. To this he consented, though, it is 
Said, with great chagrin ; and the execution of the move- 
ment was intrusted to Ward. The British were amused 
two days by an incessant cannonade and bombardment ; 
tili at night-fall of the 4th March, General Thomas, with 
a working body of 1 200, a covering force of 800, and 800 
carts of materials, marched undiscovered, and took pos- 
session of the most eleyated part of the heights. The 
Americans, being chiefly practical farmers, were ex- 
tremely skilful in intrenching, and laboured with such 
diligence, that in the moming, the English with astonish- 
I ment beheld them in a strongly fortified position. The 

admiral then gave notice to Howe, that the harbour could 
not be deemed secure as long as this post was held by 
the enemy. Lord Percy, with 3000 men, was employ ed to 
dislodge them ; but a violent storm rendered the Opera- 
tion impossible, and before it dispersed, the works were 
oonsidered beyond the reach of assault. Washington 
had prepared a seiest corps to attack the town, while its 
main force should be directed against the heights ; but 

• Lotters in ParHament»ry_Register, toI. xi. p. 260-263. 
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this project, never very feasible, was now of cotirse 
given up. The British Commander then prepared to 
evacuate the place, and indeed its maintenance was of 
little importance, since its early relinquishment formed 
part of the plan of the campaign ; yet the apparent tri- 
umph thus afforded to the opposite party was an unfor- 
tunate circumstance, which should have been vigilantly 
guarded against. Besides^ as no arrangements were yet 
made for landing at New York, it became necessary to 
proceed first to Halifax, involving a great loss of thne. 
Abont a fortnight was employed in preparing for the em- 
barkation, a hazardous movement in the face of a superior 
army ; but though Washington watched the opportunity 
of attacking, he found no means of attempting it with 
any advantage. On the l7th, the whole force was on 
board, and after remaining a few days in Nantucket 
roads, sailed towards Halifax. Greneral Putnam im- 
mediately entered Boston, which was found strongly 
fortified, and qnite uninjured. Washington entertained 
great apprehension that the city would be destroyed, 
thongh the English seem never to have entertained any 
such idea ; and some cannon and stores, which oonld not 
be carried away, became available to him.* 

The American general had for some time suspectod the 

• Go^do^, Tol. ii. p. 189-192. Sparks. vol. ii. p. 172-174. 
Marshall, vol. ii. p. 363-369. Adolphus, vol. ii. p. 386. Parlia- 
mentary Register^ vol. xi. pp. 299^ 300. A wild story was 
circnlated at the tune, of Howe haYin^ sent for the select men 
of Boston, and threatened to bum tne city if Washin^n 
attempted to annoy his embarkation. (See Remembrancer, 
vol. iu. p. 105-108.) There appears to have been some com- 
manication between the two pEUties, probably on the applica- 
tion of the latter, but certainly nothinff answerin^ to the State- 
ment just made, which has been copied into some inferior Ame- 
rican works, but into none at all respectable. We cannot. 
therefore, but wonder to find M. Botta adopting the original 
fable in its füllest extent, drawing a craphic picture of the ge- 
neral sending for the select men, and exhibiting to them tne 
** materie accendibili," that were to reduce Boston to ashes, 
** racoommanddo gli la misera citta," vol. ii. p. 272. The same 
story reappears in a recent English work cominjs; from high 
anthority, — Library of Usefol Knowledge, Amencan ReYoIa- 
üon, yol. i. p. 27. 
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intended direction of the inYading force against New 
York. This was the more dreaded, as the feeling in &- 
voar of the royal cause was there very strong, especially 
in the city ; while Captain Parker still commanded the 
harbour, and Queen's County in Long Island had re- 
fiised to send deputies to the provincial Convention. The 
congress had ordered a party of troops to enter that dis- 
tricty and seize the arms of all the royalists ; bnt this 
injunction was afterwards withdrawn, a step much dis- 
approved by Washington. He hesitated not to sanction 
the proposal of General Lee, one of the most enterpris- 
ing of the provincial leadera, who hastily raised a 
body of troops in Connecticut, advanced by forced 
marches upon New York, and disregarding the remon- 
strances of the inhabitants, occupied the city, and began 
to erect fortifications on its different sides. After the 
evacuation of Boston, the commander>in-chief left it 
defended by a comparatively small force under Ward, 
and proceeded with the main army to New York, where 
he arrived on the 13th April. 

As some months would still elapse before the Britislj^ 
could assemble their troops and open the general cam- 
paign, they determined to send an expedition immedi- 
ately agamst the southem states, where the climate 
woiüd oppose no obstacle, and a decisive blow might be 
fitruck with a smaller army. Botta censures this course 
as weakening their force by division. Had he, however, 
perused the official despatches, he would have seen that 
concentration formed the original plan of the campaign, 
and that this enterprise was merely to £11 up the interval 
tili the whole should be mustered. A chimerical hope 
was even cherished, that Clinton, the Commander, might 
pursue a yictorious career northwards, tili he should 
join Howe at New York; at all events, he was in- 
structed to be there before the opening of the cam« 
paign.* After touching at New York, he joined Govemor 
Martin, near Cape Fear ; but the main force was to con- 
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eist of seven regiments conveyed from England by Sir 
Peter Parker and Lord Com Wallis. Yarious contingencies 
delayed its arrival tili the beginning of May ; and June 
came before the expedition reached Charleston, its des- 
tination. Its movements, and an intercepted letter, had 
by that time betrayed the design. The most active pre- 
parations were made, the principal inhabitants labouring 
in concert with the lower classes, aided by a numerous 
body of slaves. The defenced were greatly strengthened, 
and a'new fort named Moultrie erected on Salivan's 
Island, separated by a narrow creek from a larger one 
named Long Islanc^ commanded the entrance. Between 
6000 and 6000 men were assembled, nearly half of them 
regulara, and the command was taken by Greneral Lee, 
who seemed to court every post of danger. 

The expedition arrived on the 4th June, and the 
troops were landed on Long Island ; yet from yarious 
obstacles, the attack was not made tili the 28th. The 
fleet comprisedtwo ships of fiftygun8,and sixbearingfrom 
twenty to thirty ; but three of the latter, through the 
unskilfulness of the püot, were entangled in shoals, and 
could not be brought into action. The others, sta- 
tioned before the fort, opened a tremendous fire, which 
was kept up with the greatest enei^y and spirit. The 
defenders maintained their post with equal firmness ; 
and the walls, though low, were composed of a firm 
spongy palmetto wood, in which the balls sunk without 
shattering them. The garrison retumed a cool, steady, 
and remarkably well directed fire, which did terrible 
execution ; the ships were rendered almost unmanage- 
able, seveial of the chief officers feil, and the commo- 
dore was at one time lefb alone on bis own deck. Clin- 
ton, from the land-side, did not co-operate, having un- 
expectedly found the creek impassable. He offered, by 
conveying over two battalions, to effect a diversion in 
fävour of the naval Commander ; but the latter, he com- 
plains, retumed no answer, being too confident, and ambi- 
tious of doing the whole himself. The fleet finally mo ved 
off in a most shattered state, having lost about 200 men. 



